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Keep Down Your Costs— 
Build Up Your Profits 


The profits you make as a contractor 
depend upon your actual working costs 
after you have taken on the job. There 
is no quicker way of reducing costs in 
big work than by using Motor Trucks. 
And the contractor who is using the right 
kind of Motor Trucks in the right kind 
of a way, is not oniy in a position to put 
in a more attractive bid, but is also in a 
position to make greater profits after he 
is awarded the contract. 


Initial cost for equipment isless. Fig- 
ure the cost of teams necessary to do the 
work of one Motor Truck. Figure de- 
preciation. In practically every case you 
are figuring three to four teams against 
one Motor Truck. 


Labor costs are less. One Motor Truck 
will do the work of several teams, and 
there is a big reduction in the number of 
men employed. 


Upkeep cost is less. The Truck costs 
nothing for operation except when it is 


running, and there is greatly reduced ex- 
pense for stabling. 


Time cost is less. Materials are moved 
faster, and the Truck can be kept steadily 
in operation at a good rate of speed. 


Truck buyers, whose orders run :nto 
the dozens, now confine the bulk of their 
purchases to four famous makes. Off 
these four the ‘‘VELIE,’’ at the lowest f 
list price, shows the most features adding 
to service and economy. 


J. L. Simmons, Contractor, Chicago, | 
Ill., is saving $13.40 a day, or $4020.00 F 
a working year of 300 days, hauling 
bricks from the freight cars on the track 
to a new $250,000.00 school house, which f 
he is building, by using a Velie Truck 
in place of horse drawn service. . 


Send for particulars. 


The same systematic use of the Truck 
that is showing such a marked saving in 
one line of work will show it in any j 
other. . 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO., MOLINE, ILL. 
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QUALITY IN MOTOR TRUCKS 


Performance on the road is the Packard trucks are in success- 
best evidence of Packard ability ful operation in 185 lines of 
to meet the requirements of business. Many of these vehi- 
practically all branches of heavy cles have been in service for 


duty hauling. periods longer than five years. 


WE ARE THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
BUILDERS OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


From Maine to California, Packard trucks are supplanting wasteful methods 
with system and s - More than four million dollars worth of Packard 
trucks were bought in the last fiscal year, and the current year’s sales are slated 
to exceed that figure. Packard trucks are sold at a price consistent with the 
cost of the finest materials, developed by expert craftsmen under the super- 
vision of specialists in truck design. 

2-TON 3-TON 4-TON 3-TON 6-TON 
$2800 $3400 $3550 $4150 $4300 


CHASSIS PRICES F. 0. B. DETROIT 


The Packard truck’s ample factor of In truck operation, final cost is more 
safety is assurance of uninterrupted important than first cost. Our patrons 
operation, which means the maxi- know that the best is the cheapest 
mum dividends from the investment. when you measure the final cost. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Can be learned quickly, easily and plea 
spare moments, in your own home 
the living voice of a native profe 
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DIGKENS PICTURES 


A Wonderful Collection of 240 
Van Dyke Gravures on French 
Cream Japan and Plate Paper 


Reproductions of the best examples of Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Barnard, Seymour, Townley and Charles Green, 
Sir Luke Fildes, Pinwell, W. P. Frith, Leech, Stone, 
Buss, Mahoney, Maclise and Cattermole. 


These gravures are 812 by 5% inches, and are suitable 
for framing or extra illustrating any existing edition of 
Dickens. Descriptive captions are at the bottom of 
each plate, and the entire collection is retained and 
preserved in a neat and artistic portfolio. 

Dickens created a world of his own and peopled it 
with nearly 2000 characters whose faces and forms 
were moulded by these contemporary artists whose 
work is collected here. The portraits they drew of 
Pickwick, the Wellers, Dombey, Nickleby, Captain 
Cuttle, Little Dorrit, Oliver Twist, Fagin, Quilp and 
all the host of others are indelibly stamped upon the 
mind of the world and will remain forever as dearly 
loved as the stories themselves. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


With every order received from this adver- 
tisement we will send Free one beautiful 
hand-colored Van Dyke Gravure on French 
cteam Japan paper, a Dickens subject 
The assembling of a collection of the originals of these pictures by 


search throughout the print-shops of the world would mean the ex- 
penditure of years of time and handreds of dollars. 
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| Freneh, German, a. Italian 
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Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
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Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-pai 











70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, puree and private 
Advises parents about schools. WM - PRATT, Mar. 








“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


sitions, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chi ago, Ill lll 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, iorn 
ture and writing of the Short Story ta 
Dr. J. —s Esenwein, yr os5 Li pineott 8 Ma 
250- ate catalogue f ree. —_— addres 

| THE HOME COKk 

Dr. Esenwein pt. 71, Springfield, Mass. 
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Are You Puzzled 


where to send your boy or girl to schoo! ? 

This is a perplexing question, but many 
parents have settled it completely and happily 
by asking the advice of The Literary Digest. 

The School Bureau is in close touch with 
the best schools and colleges everywhere, and 
can tell you the ‘things you want to know 
about each. 

Save time and trouble in choosing a school 
by writing to the School Bureau. 

Also turn to the School Directory on third 
page following and study carefully the different 















































BIGELOW SMITH AND COMPANY 


1926 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


announcements, A\ll questions will be gladly 
answered by the principals or the School Bureau. 


But by all means begin your investigations 














at once. Address all letters to 


THE SCHOOL BUREAU 


The[iterary Digest 


IMPORTANT.—In making inquiry please be sur: 
to specify kind of school desired, location preferred 
and tuition you are willing to pay. 
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Two Wholly New Dictionaries 


Entirely Revised and Reset from 
Cover to Cover 


Strengthen 
YOUR Will 



























TheFunk « Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries @) 
spell e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y in the classroom; ver vd @) O76) @) Pe re) o) Ce) 
sal insist upon their use if you are connected v4 dy 
34 with school or classroom work. rea Use This Book 
35 66 “ 
*| Tithe NEW P f Will” 
38 e ower 0 l 
PREHEN SIVE By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph.D., M.S. 
Sent on FREE Trial for Five Days 
38 er Frank Channing Haddock, This great work on practical psychology provides athor- Hosts of readers of this book 
STAN DARD Ph.D., M.S., is one of the ough scientific course in Will-training, consisting of 28 have written to us, without 
80 * most inspiring writers on —— lee results have actually bordered on the gee Bae oe inspir- 
‘ 5 Practical Psychology now . ing and helpful character. 
40 D EI CS | j Oo N A R Y living. His work glowswith J+ has come as a great and vital force into the livesof Below are a few extracts of 
a deep, splendid, heartening thousands of men and women, showing them how fo some of the letters which 
43 (Abridg: from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard || Philosophy that ranks him make their brains serve them better—making them more Make a mass six fect high. 
Dictionary) with James, Bergson, dominant in their dealings—giving them asure,master- These extracts serve, at 
a sett , a , Eucken a en as ° ful grip upon their life problems. least, toindicate the tone of 
46 | Bh | AX co2! small dictionary for all general pur. J ewentieth-contury lcader of as proved a veritable well of strength for people iqtepse enthusiasm in which 
especialiy adapted, and already widely adopted §| est fraction of the long list 2 ICtE@ with 2 Realth anc nervous weakness. a8 ited testimonials are 
87 for use |. schools. Defines and explains 48,000 || of studies in this great work. a — men and ss | np ye been care 
: , re c a of turn from their life purposes — an as shown its ° 
words «1d phrases, including among them many students how to CARRY FORWARD those ambitions - 
— Pee ae mony Paes beens § Pe into consummation. Weg 
64 esigne: for similar use. The definitio' a artial List. o at Readers 
by simpie, explicit statement, and not by long . 
~4 absi:1ise synonyms that must in turn be Contents Helps Everybod  . Say 
— looked ip. a ros illustrations eluci- The —— ee pers og gor = -” a Bite. They 
date the text. work contains an exclusive Law of G Thinki range from great captains of industry to clerks. ey seins 
a compounding system which clearly indlenbes io Secon éathich poe engage nn alam artists, writers and adver- J 4.7% sacipies thet mushe tt 
how an’ when the hyphen should be used. It « 
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A " : “I have your ‘Power of 
tly, S ly 8 re Races Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; ai : ‘ 
ee should be so written are capitalized “a oe k “All Wu Ting Fang, ex-U.'S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- | owns 4 Wee teat Sete 
onan in the book. ow to a ink A Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster Sec' y-Treas. Toronto Academy 
short SPECIAL FEATURES: es a Subject any een — ae ——- of Wells- of Mauls. Bermton, Che 
* ow to Concentrate— ‘argo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs “Enclosed find check for 
thod yl 1 a, ee See Detailed Directions Adding Machine Co.—and literally thousands of other another copy of ‘Power of 
. “me is alw form. A wholly sow Sea H . BOE men of action and ambition like them, who realize the Will.’ I have found great 
ceced fist. © | ture ina dictionary ofthis owtoThrowoff Worry | value of DOMINATING WILL in daily life. pleasure in studying this 
yuishey a = 5 ey 5 ac How to Make the Will ak —3 Riaw of Kise 
@ Speliings con ‘ 5 - : a & Eri: . Theatre eS, 
Cslinder those adopted by the best | Exclusive Capitalization. Supreme How to Develop Indomitable Will Snoop et nega tea 
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; Philolog DI > y! Pe “ nye ‘Only wish I had a little 
1 booklet, Saastves ae words as require capitals. decision Power of Will"’ isnot a book of idle essays. It sets of thisknowledgeyearscgo."" 
Method System.—It indicates the | Exclusively has 3,000 New How Permanent Influ- | rt the actual methods, plans and principles for training,  —R W. Osvoune Office of the 
‘i a irene. ‘between  fir- ords foncal in no other dbce Over Otte he strengthening and developing Will Power. These methods Sec’y Gov't Porto Rico 
St, LY, phenated compounds and | dictionary designed for seein are based on one of the most profound scientific “I consider * Power of 
comand) close compounds. similar uses. Os cio See oa analyses of Will Power ever made. Will’ agree to the SySs- 
~ Salge y- u er a temati t tu- 
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ite sclual First Principles of of his will. Thisis not a theory, it isa proven fact. N. Moxey, Moxey Realty Co., 
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= ier . you weaved great dreams of what you were going to have metin FORTY 
TS Seven Principles of Drill make of yourself. Are they accomplished now? Why are YEARS’ study of these 
=} for Mental Power they not accomplished? Is it not because you lacked a subjects. I am certainly 
= How to Increase Powers strong, powerful, dominating, inflexible WILL? You wa Cana age ge poe 
= of Observation allowed others tocontrol and influence you to their ends, rer 4a 5 god ey 
5 3 I VJ] see teDevetopa keen J insteadat conroing others yours: “Vou'eetosignit: | Suphittr *”* 
= aze ~ “I would not will- 
= : purpose. Gradually—like so many of us—you allowed ingl temy- 
= (Abridged from the pa game New Standard Howto Train the Senses iat hatin Tateierah ak ap eaeemen omtaked ond ing y sepereismy . 
3 y. Law of Will Power in DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a message for Cuas. W. Means, 
= Defines and explains about 35,000 words and Habits ‘ you—a real message of emancipation from the blasting Adv-Mer., Wie, 
= phrases, and contains 780 pictorial illustrations. How to Master Habit human curse of indecision and blind habit. | rae gg Pelton 
= Pronunciation.—Pronunciation is indicated by the How to Master Anger . land ishi 
Gd) ae) rea eerie ete 1] eet oaatiy oc | Semd No Money—Examine Book First | thin /// SOME 
= ’ o ie Menta aw oO : “ myers ompan 
© & {§] Definitions. —The definitions are clear and explicit— Habit Cure Sota Lakuors. te aes on ae mgd 
= simple and easy to understand—written in defini- The Principles of < j Holi ugh some of the Meriden, Conn. 
| i ¢ * chapters. Read the full list of contents. Judge f 
‘hoo! > = tive statement, not exprest by many-syllabled Memory A ge for 
; "Ss synonyms beyond the student's comprehension. How to Develop Perfect yourself whether you can afford not to own it. Gentlemen: 
many 3 Sieatontion. — The bask Ed & sure guide in the emory Send no money now. Simply send the attached Please send me a 
ly S e Z ; uch words as shou ‘ i i -: TT “ . rui'’ 
apply = be written or printed with initial capital letters are How to Banish Fear OE ee oil heen 4 oe 4 . copy of “Power of Will 
pest. = capitalized in the vocabulary. How to Overcome Hesi- end you can keep it five days. tt at the ro ; ait Soe. _¢ serente se 
Feel EB Ehepocitions-—The Concise indicates the correct use Bes owe en toy of five days, you do not want it, mail it 7 — or remail the book in 
3 of prepositions. ‘3 back. Cut out the coupon now, before ‘ 
re, and 3 Appendix. — The Appendix embraces_several novel dance of Thought you turn the page and forget. 
aim = features: Faulty Diction; Rules for Spelling; Proper How to Overcome Un- 
now = Names of All Kinds; Foreign Words and Phrases; healthy Mind States Pp It P blishin Co Name 
= Lge — and Gems; Abbreviations and Con- How to Overcome Stage elton ru g ie rer She the OF 4 teh 0.2 Se 0 eens p 
= ractions, Etc. Fright and Embar- i lock 
school 3 “A book that should appeal to all persons who need a rassment 29 Wilcox B Aitdnes 
= handy dictionary—one just large enough to drop con- Meriden, Conn, FG AGGress...- 22 ce cree reece cece cece tenet eeeneenes 
. = venientiy into the pocket.’’—The Baltimore American. 
n third = “The little book will prove a convenience to many.""— 
ifferent 3 The Sun, New York. 
gladly 2(M| Get the NEW CONCISE Standard 
3ureau. = if you would have the best ready-reference dictionary 
sees = or your children; or for your own general home or 
igations = Office use, 
= _ For schools it is the PROVEN SUPERIOR of all 
= dictionaries of its size. 
2 } 12mo, cloth, 60c; with patent Thumb Notch 3 : a oe 
=e Index, 25c extra We have ecquired 9 Consall Cceten) hey 1 of Matieet Books “— includes | of ¥" nook bathe 
= J for the specialist and general practitioner in the English language. ere are several new titles in the 
7 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY list as well as revisions of standard works. We now have a catalog of forty-two books appealing direct 
= 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City to Doctors. Let us send it to you—Ask for Medical List B. Funk & WAGNALLS Company, New Yor 
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PRICE :—Cloth, $1.00; indexed, $1.25 
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it Depends 
How to Develop Ana- 


How to Maintain the 
Central Factors of 
Bodily Health 

How to Secure Steady 
Nerves 


Methods of Developing 
Will 


Six Crown Principles 
for Developing Will 








It is owned, read, prized and praised ,by such men as 


POWER, like any other human faculty, by intelligent 
exercise and use. Aman can make what he wills of him- 
self. Hecan open up slumbering, DORMANT mental 
powers. He can develop wonderful faculties, now yield- 
ing the merest fraction of their powers. He can actually 
alter the physiological formation of his brain, by means 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upona time, no doubt, 





worth its weight in gold.""— 
Dist. Atty.Goopwiy, Oil City, Pa 


Wis. State Med. Assoc. 
**Dollars-and-cents do not 
count when buying Prof. 
Haddock's books. I want 
everything he publishes, be- 
cause I consider his works 
of priceless value."’—O iver 


are,or can be,—get it. It 
opens up a new world.’ — 
James F. Exits, Pres. National 
School of Salesmanshi 
“Better than prac Ta I 

















































THE LITERARY 


MARRIAGE SCENE IN GALICIA—This (reduced from the original) is but one of the hundreds of splendid illustrations from the Jewish Encycloped ‘a, and 
depicts a phase of the Jewish marriage custom in Austria. All the curious and interesting marriage ceremonies among the Jews throughout the world are 


DIGEST 


illustrated and explained in this great work, as well as every other feature of Jewish life and history. 


DID YOU KNOW 


THAT A JEW 


—First set foot on American soil as a discoverer with Columbus? 

—Financed the First Expedition of Columbus and without interest? 

—Made the map of the world which Columbus used on his first 
voyage? 

—Invented the quadrant and the sextant, necessities to naviga- 
tion of the high seas? 

—Received the first message of Columbus announcing that he had 
discovered a new world? 

—Loaned Washington $600,000 toaid hiscampaignat Valley Forge? 





—To the number of five were with Columbus when he first sailed 
into unknown seas? 

—Were among the settlers in nine of the original thirteen colonies? 

—Received a notable letter from George Washington, replying to 
their congratulations, at close of his second administration? 

—Are found of the Negro race, and also of the Chinese? 


—Have given to the world a long list of its most eminent st ites 
men, scholars, poets, philanthropists, financiers, reformers? 





THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Brings within reach of thoughtful and 
fair-minded people the only authentic 
and complete record of the Jewish race 
from the earliest beginnings of history 
down to date. 12 large volumes; _pre- 
pared by more than 400 scholars and 
specialists. Treats more than 150,000 
Topic Entries; contains 2,000 illustra- 
tions; cost $750,000 to produce. 


IT WILL OFFSET PREJUDICE 





There is a need for this work in public school libraries, so that the rising 
generation may know the story of Jewish achievement from the Jewish point 
of view. Education alone will banish prejudice. Many philanthropic Hebrews 
have presented sets of this great work to schools and other libraries in which 
otherwise it might not have been installed. Such public-spiritedness on their part 
bas commanded the most grateful recognition from Jew and non-Jew alike, 
stamping their generosity indelibly upon thoughtful minds which have thus 
been given access to the boundless wealth of Jewish history, literature, and life. 


Only Wide Open Door to the Wealth of Jewish Literature, 











Science, History, Biography, and Actual Life 





Bas" “Should find its way into the libraries of Jewish and Christian scholars alike,” says Jacos H. Scuirr,“@3al 


Banker and Philanthropist of New York. 


ge “‘Is a potent instrumentality with which to combat prejudice, never more urgently needed than at=@a& 


Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Company 


this time,” says Rev. Dr. Emit G. Hirscu, Professor of Rabbinical Literature in Chicago University. 


B@s“‘An indispensable Treasure-House of Knowledge to which Jews and non-Jews should have“@3& 
recourse,”’ says REv. Dr. M. SCHLESINGER, Rabbi at Albany. 


354-360 Fourth | \ 
Ave., New York | @ 


Gentlemen: Please 
forward full information 





about The Jewish incy- 
clopedia in Twelve Volumes, 
Illustrated,and give Subscription 


Wise Words of a Wise Rabbi to His People 














Price and Special Terms of Pay- 
Rey. Dr. Joseph Silverman, preaching to his congregation as Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, endorsed this magnificent work in glowing terms; and after saying that ‘Every Jewish 
home must possess a copy, ” he declared: “This Encyclopedia should be universally acces- 
sible, so that wherever, in the smallest city and village of Americaand Europe, any dis- 
cussion arises concerning a point pertaining to Judaism and Israel, this work will be 

at hand for consultation. ” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


STERN COLLEG 
-or WOM, 


Ranks with Leading 1E: astern DN cote 


t year. A Center of iL life for th htful $tu- 
den" fuite religious infi Ci curriculum. 
Ari,  Domestio, pee fo 350 acres in pai farm and 


Tor illustrated literature addres 
OXFORD, O10 Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., ‘Lite. D., Dean 


— 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 























+ Situated on high, well-drained land. 
St. Joh A SCHOOL that ee to every wide-awake American boy. The ro- 
nh S$ mantic interest of the military life stirs his blood and quickens his 
perceptions, the thoroughnessof the scholastic work trains ind, 


e regularity of thelife and the splendid 


MilitaryAcademy jo body and vigorous health. St. 


aa as one of ten * oe Institutions”’ 
known as The American 


8t. John’s Military Academy, Box 12-A, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


(Episcopal) 


hysical training give hima 
ohn's is rated by the War 
and has been long 


ugby. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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s young ane for the big executive po- 
offered in 

retarial courses include a broad gen- 
,cation. You develop by solving actual 
s problems. Practical training fits you 
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Ww rite for the 49th Year Boo dd 
in. Record Building, ‘Philadelphia. 
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ses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
opportunities for individual work in all college pre- 
‘ts, combined with the advantages of school life. 
ially for Bryn Mawr. Twelve boarders. Faculty of 
Outdoor gymnastics. 
P. 0. Box 805, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


WTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE |, 


se is the individual development of a bo 
and character for the work of the rhe 
llege or business. A large, sympathetic, 
ulty , carefully selected yupils of high char- 
iate equipment, povme ba supervised ath- 
iry discipline, healthful location. 3oth year. 
ue, address 
H. LanpDoNn, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
LANDON, Commandant. 
Bern Beioeg an DELAWARE, N. J. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
etc, Acadvinic courses, Music, Art, Expression, Household 
Science. Native French and German teachers. 3o0resident, 
160 day pupils. Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), 
Principal, 1568 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


a STAMMER 


Write at once for my book which tells 

how I quickly and permanently cured 

myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 

Book and advice sent FREE 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist 

1102 N. Lilinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON’T STUTTER 


AND STAMMER. It's a habit, not a disease. We 
correct it ag practical, scientific methods. No drawling, 
ve Bene or beating time. Endorsed by public schools and 

est authorities. Don'tlet this distressing habit grow on 
you. We teach you to talk 
the coreg = Bi eg anages a To co iC 
methods are FREE T 
SEPARATE SUMMER © GiXsSES for children. 
today for our Catalog. 


The Reed School, 401 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed 


STUDY = musa". 


i 22nd Year U.ofC.(Div. stihieniiie Mitchell Tower 


A. r 











Gulf Coast Military Academy 


The Open Air School 


A high grade training school beside the sea. 
Personal attention. 
hundred and twenty five. 


college or university. 


Prepares for any 
Enrollment limited to one 
Teacher to each fifteen boys. Every boy 


recites every class every day. 


Ideal climate. 


Boys sleep outdoors all the year. 


Send us the boy and we will return you the man. 


R. R. No. 1 


For Catalogue address, 
The Principals, Gulfport, Miss. 





The Raymond Riordon 
School 


Where the Arts and Sciences, Trades and Culture 
are merged in the Interests of Human Betterment. 
On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster County, N.Y. 
Farm and Camp Session begins July Ist, with accommodations 
for parents and friends. Academic year begins October Ist. 
300-acre estate. 500-acre demonstration fruit farm. Terms rea- 
sonable—include board, books, supplies, laundry, barbering, 
cobbling, etc., and practically all clothing. Write for catalog. 














SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A college for the Vocational and Professional Training of young 
women, located in America's leading Health resort. Six Departments: 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART, MUSIC, ART, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, COMMERCE AND TRADES 


Trains Organists, Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in itsConservatory. Pre- 
pares Illustrators, Designers 
Costumers. Full courses for teachersof music, art, gymnastics, cooking 

sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information and catalog address 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. | 





New York, Tro: 

For Girls. 10ist year. On the 
Emma Willard Schoo hills, 400 ya above the city. 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Catalo~ue on request. Muss Exiza Ke.ras, Ph.B., Principal. 


[SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 


Rock River Camp +23 


—of the Rock River Military Academy. Real 
camp life June-August, at various points on beauti- 
ful Rock River. Enter any time. Swimming, fish- 
ing, allland and water sports. Large power boats. 
Woodcraft, bird lore, practice marches, hikes, river 
picnics, etc. Two hours’ study daily. Tutoring if de- 
sired. Very moderate charges. Address 

MAJOR EDWIN B. FLOYD, Box 1, Dixon, Ill. 


HALCYON CAMP 


Fern Ridge, Pocono Mountains, Pa. A camp for girls. 
Tents if preferred, board ones Tennis and nature study. 
Instruction if desired. Addres 

THE MISSES METCALF" S SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 














Europe for Girls 
The Th oni School 


Spends whole school year abroad in study and travel. 
14th year. Usual courses. October sailing with Principals. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, 158Central Ave., Dover,N.H. 
The Camp season is now 


CAMPS here and if you have been 


unable to make your selection as yet, write to 
us and we will put you in touch with one that 


Wil meet your requirements in every way. 


The Camp Bureau LITERARY DIGEST 




















The Pioneer Western Camps 
Separate Camps for Girls, Boys and Adults. Unusual 
equipment. 10th Season. Address Director, Mercer, Wis., 
or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


THE HANOUM CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 
Blue Birds, 6 to 12 years old—Camp Girls, 12 to 20 years 
saat” 9 hivy = 
d MRS. CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH 
Box D, FX ‘ediaae. Columbia University, New York City 


Pine Tree Camp For Girls 


2,000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New 
Yorkand Phila. Bungalows and tents on hill. Lake and field 
sports; domestic science; handcrafts; horseback riding; cor- 
rective gymnastics; tutoring; dictitian. Nine weeks $135. Booklet. 











MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, Phila., Pa. 


. Dietitians, Accountants, Secretaries and | 





AKSMERE 


Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 


Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Situated in a most beautiful part of Westches- 
ter County. Oaksmere offers a complete 
college preparatory and finishing course. 
Magnificent grounds with all outdoor ad van- 
tages. One-tenth of a mile fronting on Long 
Island Sound. 
Special training in advanced English, litera- 
ture, art, history and the languages, as well 
asa thorough training for grace and ease of 
manner. Catalogue giving complete informa- 
tion, and showing many views of this unique 
school, may be obtained upon application. 
Aa" AK SMERE 
Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck-on-the-Sound, N.Y. 
Telephone, 329-Mamaroneck. 


‘St. Paul’s School 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 
18 miles from New York. Buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares 
for any college or scientific school. Competent master at 
the head of each department. 
A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and Catalog address 

















| 
| WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 70, Garden City, L. 1. 





REPTON SCHOO], 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A special school for developing young boys. Attractive home 
life. Modern buildings. Fully equipped and thoroughly up- 
to-date. Located in centre of large private park, several miles 
in extent. Elevation 600 feet. Athletic field. gymnasium, 
running track, ete. School farm supplies all milk, eggs and 
vegetables. Moderate fees. Write for Catalog and Book of 
Views. Box C-4. 











WESLEYAN 


COLLEGE 


This historic college for women is the oldest in 
the United States and one of the most repu- 
table in the world. Thorough and extensive 
courses in Literature, Languages, Sciences, 
Arts and Music under care of thoroughly com- 
petent instructors. Home influence and stu- 
dent government. Athletics and social features. 
Terms more than reasonable. Catalog and 
information on request. 


C.R. JENKINS, President 


Dert. C. MACON, GA. 
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Osmopolitan 


One of the foremost of living 
authors and “America’s Greatest 
Magazine.” The acquisition of 
Rudyard Kipling is a master-stroke 
well in keeping with the policy that 
has brought to Cosmopolitan the 
most famous names of contem- 
porary literature. 


Kipling’s Latest Work 


Kipling has just visited the East. 
He tells for the first time in Cos- 
mopolitan what he saw. And his 
description has all the variety and 
color of the country itself. 


Kipling’s career beganinthe East. In 
the East were laid the scenes of hisearlier 
successes, books which gave the west- 
= world a new realization of Oriental 
ife. 


**Kim,” “ Plain Tales from the Hills,"’ 
‘*Barrack-Room Ballads,’’ and the rest 
of those vivid stories have gotten toread- 
ers’ hearts in crowded cities, on lonely 
frontiers, and from the back stretches of 
Yukon to the palm-tufted atolls of Nico- 
bar. Mulvaney and his comrade “‘orna- 
ments to the British Army," Privates 
Ortheris and Learoyd, will live forever. 


Kipling went to the East as do thou- 
sands oftourists every winter—asa sight- 
seer. But his eyes were familiar withthe 
things of the Orient, his mind schooled 
in its philosophy, his ears attuned to the 
unintelligible noises of the Moslem ba- 
zars, 

“Egypt of the Magicians” is a picture 
of the East the like of which will be 
hard tofind. Start it in July Cosmopoli- 
tan. Only a quarter and the coupon will 
bring you a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Act now! 


osmopolitan 


NQWest 40% St. NewYorK Gify 


Finish the Tear. 


NE 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZI 
119 West goth Street New York City 
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JUST COMPLETED—AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WORK 


A System of SURGERY 


IN THREE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES 


CONSISTING OF 64 MONOGRAPHS ON SURGICAL 
PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT BY 
50 OF THE LEADING AUTHORITIES ON SURGERY 


Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S. (London) 
and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. (London) 





No medical work published within recent years contains such a wealth of mo:lern 
data of such practical value to the surgeon, the general practitioner, or the specialist. 


This new Surgery is designed for the practitioner who desires to keep abreast 
of the most modern methods, and who aims at a sound and comprehensive knowl 
edge of present-day surgery. It has been written by surgeons and pathologists who are 
actively engaged in teaching and in practice. 


Much Pathological, Symptomatological, and 
Diagnostic Data 


Unlike other works on this subject, which give detailed descriptions of the var:ous 
surgical operations, the authors here merely indicate the lines of operative procedure, 
leaving the surgeon to determine whose particular technique he prefers to employ to 
perform a certain operation, thus utilizing much valuable space usually devoted to de- 
scription for pathological, symptomatological, and diagnostic data relating to surgical 
conditions and diseases of the various organs and regions and their treatment. 


For Surgeon or General Entire Work Simple, Condensed 
Practitioner and Thoroughly Indexed 
The adaptability of this work is not The work throughout is written in a 


confined to the surgeon alone, but is suit- simple and condensed style, and without 
able as well for the general practitioner, the usual padding, a new departure in 
who usually sees the case in its early stages, the publication of medical books. Each 
and who is, therefore, required to possessa volume has its own index, which is so 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject, arranged that data on a particular subject 
whetherhedoesany operatinghimselfornot. is made easily accessible. 

VOL. I is devoted chiefly to the consideration of Surgical Pathology and General Surgery. 

VOLS. Il and Ill are mainly occupied with a systematic description of the surgical diseases 


of the various organs and regions, by authors whose special knowledge and experi- 
ence entitle them to write with authority. 


Profusely Illustrated with Numerous Beautiful 


and Expensive Plates, etc. 
Three large octavo volumes, about 3000 pages of text; 50 colored plates; 100 


full-page half-tones, and about 1000 other illustrations depicting all conditions and 
phases of various cases, diseases, operations, etc., etc., etc. 


Highly Commended 


A number of very commendatory letters have already been received by us attest- 
ing to the complete satisfaction which this work gives. 
Dr. JOHN B. MURPHY, the noted surgeon of Chicago, says, at the end of a lengthy commendatory review: —"“To have 
so many surgeons of ized authori ibute to any system cannot fail to make the work of value both to the student 
and to the general practitioner.”” 
Dr. HENRY BEATES, Jr., of Philadelphia, says: —““This work ies a long-felt want, and covers phases of 
Science and Art of Surgery, to which, in all mony works in pics Seep, called tos Byrd Assume. Ph i i. 
Pathology and Bi as ap 
rated as in no other 





Send This Coupon for Free Information 








manner as to supply a broad and comprehensive knov 
tal principles, without ‘ill FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
ith mini : 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
_ Gentlemen:—Please send me full free particulars regard- 
ing the new work you have published on SURGERY, by 
yce and Beattie. 
(Lit. Dia. 6-13-14) 





ional knowledge, experi skill. 

humanity, and the credit of the profession, thi 

1 pa Scenguaet ct etary weil eles sxatiael and 
ibrary.” 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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THE LITERARY 
Ea 
By Newton Newkirk 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunt 
ing and fishing trip. Itis a rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as his literary method. 

Thomas W. Lawson says it is: ‘‘Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. . .. I hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate.’’ 

“T think your book splendid. ... You have aspon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 
Price 75c; postpaid 80c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 


DON’T CUT TONSILS, tex 


Read Dr. Faulkner’s Book—‘‘Tonsils and Voice,’’ $2.00 


DIGEST 





A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 

largely on a know!l- 

edge of the whole truth 

about self and sex and their 

relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(llustrated) . 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D.,imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
a Young Woman Should Have. 
2 Young Wife Should Have. 
2 Mother Should Have. 
vledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
| Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
ll in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write f “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





























| The Blanchard Co., Lock Box 445, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN THE If You Would Have More Power—More Poise— | 


GREATER MENTAL and PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY— 
Read This New Book—‘‘This book is not intended to fill 


the minds of its readers with ideals that can never be realized, but = 
rather is it intended to help people who really desire to be helped. It = 
is a means for helping people to help themselves.” —PAila. Inquirer. = 

“It abounds in wise, stimulating suggestions for strong, — 
wholesome, joyous living. It is a book that prompts thought, should = 


SUNLIGHT 
OF HEALTH 





stir to action, and makes for hopeful and energetic living for the = 

highest and best. It deserves careful reading.”—Christian Intelli- = 

gencer, New York. = 
“In order to appreciate the beautiful lessons in ethics — 

a PI ¢ 4 

taught in this book, we ought to read it slowly so that its truths may 

sink in. The principal aim reached, a safe and rational one, is to 

Author of “The Will To Be Well,’’? trace and explain the chief workings of life and intelligence as 

“The Measure of a Man,’’etc., etc. manifested in man.”—Port/and Oregonian. 
: 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net; by mail $1.30 = 
—_ FUNK & WASNALLS COMPANY - - - 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York — 


A New Book 


By Charles Brodie Patterson, 





“God is great, God is great— 
There is no other God but God” 


It is the Muezzin—the call of the 
Mohammedan to prayer. At itssound, 
two hundred million men and women 
bow themselves toward Mecca. 


How much do you really know about any religion 
but your own? 

Do you know what few great religious masterpieces 
are really worth reading? 


What few books of travel or science, what few 
essays, plays, biographies, histories, a busy man 
ought to read? 


—a busy man who wants to be a really well-read 
man? 


In a remarkably interesting free booklet, the ques- 
tion has been answered by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


The booklet is free; ask for it; it tells the story of 


THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS | 


P seccensseseeccceees - | 
Lit. Dig. 6-13-14 

FREE BOOKLET | 
DEPARTMENT | 

P. F, COLLIER & SON 


416 West 18th Street | 
New York City 


Now yours for only a few cents a day 


Few things are more important to you than your reading. 


Perhaps you can devote to it only a few odd moments yA 


a day. ee 


You may send me the free booklet 
containing the etory of the famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 


This booklet tells how you can begin to-day it: | 
to make those few moments rea//y count. 


To get the booklet free, merely 
clip the coupon. 
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Protection 
for the Home 


The strongest desire of husband and wife is the 
welfare of their children. 

The husband works hard to provide for them, and 
would be glad to know how best to safeguard them. 

The wife works hard, too—in the home—and is 
equally interested with her husband in sound in- 
surance protection, such as that offered by 


The Postal Life 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL 


because 


Ist. Commission Dividends rang- 
ing, on whole-lifé policies, up to 


40% 


of the premium go to the Policy- 
holders the first year. 


2d. Renewal - Commission Divi- 
dends and Office-Expense Savings, 
covered by the 


93% 


uaranteed dividends, go to Policy- 
Eciaers in subsequent years, 
8d. Beginning at the close of the sec- 
ond year, The Usual contingent policy- 
dividends, based on the Company’s 
earnings, still further reduce the cost 
each year after the first. 


The woman's interest in insurance-protection and 
health-conservation is not less than her husband's. 
Nowadays thoughtful people talk these things over 
together. 


Why Not Investigate? 


The Postal Life issues all the standard forms— 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, 
Joint-Life, Child’s Welfare and Industrial—but it 
is probable that you will be interested most in a 
Monthly Income Policy—the Contract that will pro- 


| vide a regular monthly income for life. 


Write the Company for Official Information, giv- 


| ing date of birth of both husband and wife, also 


occupation. The Company will send full particu- 
lars, and then you can talk it over together. Please 
mention the LITERARY DIGEST, June 13. 
No agent will be sent to visit you; the benefit of this 
commission goes to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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NS : 
In White Cars the perfect relation 
of every working part to the 
other,-the harmonious proportion 
of all, gives a lasting satisfaction 
found in no other car. The day 
is past when a car can long exist 
because of one or two much 
extolled features. The beauty and ZZ B loss of 
usefulness of WhiteCars endure, Y \4 =) , on 
because they are designed and \ it OE: =  , 
built in the White Factory as a Wee | 
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PUBLIC OPINION (New York) combined with THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company (Adam W. Wagnalls, Pres.; Wilfred J. Funk, Vice-Pres.; Robert J. Cuddihy, Treas.; William Neisel, Sec’y), 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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HAT “SOMEBODY BLUNDERED” is the con- 

viction conveyed by many an editorial pen in its com- 

ment on the sinking of the Empress of Ireland and the 
loss of 1,027 of her passengers and crew in the St. Lawrence 
River in the early morning of May 29. ‘‘The saddest thing 
about this great calamity is that it was so needless,’’ declares 
the New York World, which adds that ‘‘ when the last word has 
been said about mechanical safeguards, the fact will remain 
that safety depends upon men, and that there is no substitute 
for prudent seamanship.” 
such 


The same point is emphasized by 
Houston Chronicle, 
and Pittsburg 
Two years ago the Titanic disaster, with its ap- 
palling toll of 1,503 lives, aroused 


papers as the Boston 


3altimore 


Transcript, 


Sun, Worcester Gazette, Chronicle 


Telegraph. 
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dian Pacifie liner running between Montreal and Liverpoc! 
had boats enough to earry 2,000 persons, while her crew an.! 
passengers numbered only 1,479. But so quickly did she turn 
on her side and go down after her collision with the collier 
Storstad that it was impossible to get more than two or three of 
her boats launched, and hundreds of her passengers did not 
have time even to escape from their staterooms. It is this 
element of swiftness in the tragedy that explains how 1,027 
persons could lose their lives in a river collision, with help only 
What 
has not been satisfactorily explained, editorial observers agree, 
like this don’t 
declares the Baltimore Evening Sun; ‘‘they are 


fault.” And the 


a few miles distant and only a few minutes in arriving. 


is why the collision occurred. ‘‘‘ Accidents’ 
‘happen, 


99 


somebody’s 





the civilized world to the need 
of more life-boats. Now, in 
the Empress of Ireland catas- 
trophe, fate seems to utter its 
sardonie comment ‘on this very 
precaution. In the ease of the 
Titanic, which kept afloat for 
hours after it was ripped by an 
iceberg in the North Atlantic, 
the shortage of life-boats cost 
hundreds of lives that might 


otherwise have been saved. 





Philadelphia Press is equally 
that 
is needed to 


ANTICOSTI : r# ; gas 
certain no investigation 
establish the fact 
that the accident was prevent- 
able.”’ 


ion The Press goes on to say: 


In support of this opin- 


“The two ships sighted each 
other when they were fully two 
miles apart and exchanged 
signals. There was ample sea- 
room in the river at that point. 
Out of a number of courses that 








The Empress of Ireland, a Cana- 


THE SPOT (x) WHERE THE ‘‘ EMPRESS OF IRELAND’’ WENT DOWN. to 


might have been taken in order 
avoid all possibility of a 
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THE 


collision the one course necessary to make a collision certain was 


the course taken. For such uttey recklessness or carelessness, 
whichever it was, somebody was responsible and must be called 
to account.” 


Between the time that the liner and the collier first exchanged 
signals and the moment of collision a bank of fog intervened 
between them and finally enveloped them both. 
oceurred at about 2 a.m. on Friday, May 29. 


The collision 
Until the court 
of inquiry appointed by the Canadian Government makes its 
report it is impossible to say exactly what happened or who 
was to blame. Meanwhile the 
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ahead for the purpose of holding her bow against the side of 
the Empress, and thus preventing the entrance of water into the 
vessel. 

“The headway of the Empress, however, swung the Storsta 
around in such a way as to twist the Storstad’s bow out of the 
hole and to bend the bow itself over to port. 

“The Empress at once disappeared in the fog. The Storstad 
sounded her whistle repeatedly in an effort to locate the Empress 
of Ireland, but could obtain no indication of her whereabouts 
until cries were heard. The Storstad was then maneuvered ag 
close to the Empress as was safe in view of the danger of injury 
to the persons already in the water. 

“The Storstad at once lowered 





nearest approach to an official 
report is to be found in the narra- 
tives of the two captains, and 
these seem to 
other at 


contradict each 
many points. Thus 
Captain Kendall, of the lost ship, 
testifying before the coroner at 
Rimouski, told his 
follows: 


story as 


‘‘After passing Rock Point gas- 
buoy, I sighted the steamer Stor- 
stad, it then being clear. At that 
time I saw a slight fog-bank com- 
ing gradually from the land and 
knew it was going to pass between 
the Storstad and myself. The 
Storstad was about two miles 
away at that time. Then the fog 
came and the Storstad’s lights dis- 
appeared. I -rang for full speed 
astern on my engines and stopt 
my ship. 

**At the same time I blew three 
short blasts on the whistle, mean- 
ing ‘I am going full speed astern.’ 
The Slorstad answered with the 
whistle, giving many prolonged 
blasts. I looked over the side 
into the water and saw that my 
ship was stopt. I blew two long 








every one of her boats and sent 
them to save the passengers and 
crew of the Empress, tho she her- 
self was in serious danger of sink- 
ing. When two boats from the 
Empress reached the Storsiad the 
Storstad’s men also manned these 
boats and went in them to the 
rescue. Her own boats made 
several trips, and in all about 350 
persons were taken on board, and 
everything that the ship’s stores 
contained was used for their 
comfort.” 


In response to the Em~press’s 
wireless signals of distress other 
boats came to the rescue from 
Father Point and Rimouski, but 
the great majority of the 452 who 
were saved owed their lives to the 
boats and crew of the Storstad. 
A claim of $2,000,000 has been 
lodged against the Storstad’s own- 
the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the loss of the Em- 
press of Ireland, and the Storstad’s 
owners have responded with a 
eounter-claim of $50,000 for dam- 


ers by 








blasts, meaning ‘My ship was 
under way, but stopt and has no 
way upon her.’ He answered me 
again with one prolonged blast. 
“Tt was very foggy. About two minutes afterward I saw 
his red and green lights. I shouted to him through the mega- 
phone to go full speed astern; at the same time I put my engines 
full speed ahead with my helm hard aport, with the object of 
avoiding, if possible, the shock. Almost at the same time he 
came right in and cut me down in a line between the funnels.” 


On the other hand, we have Captain Anderson’s version of 
the accident, as retold in a statement given out by the Maritime 
Steamship Company, which owns the Storstad. In this account 
we read: ; 


‘The vessels sighted each other when far apart. The Empress 
of Ireland was seen off the port bow of the Storstad. The 
Empress of Treland’s green, or starboard, light was visible to 
those on the Storstad. Under these circumstances, the rules 
of navigation gave the Storstad the right of way. 

“The headway of the Empress was then changed in such a 
manner as to put the vessels in a position to pass safely. Shortly 
after, a fog enveloped first the Empress and then the Storstad. 

‘*Fog-signals were exchanged, the Siorstad’s engines were at 
once slowed and then stopt. Her heading remained unaltered. 
Whistles from the Empress were heard on the Storstad’s port 
bow, and were answered. The Empress of Ireland was then 
seen through the fog, close at hand, on the port bow of the 
Storstad. She was showing her green light and was making 
considerable headway. 

“The engines of the Storstad were at once reversed at full 
speed and her headway was nearly checked when the vessels 
came together. 

‘It has been said that the Storstad should not have backed 
out of the hole made by the collision. She did not do so. As 
the vessels came together the Siorstad’s engines were ordered 





A PASSENGER NEVER LISTED. 


—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


ages on the ground that the 
Empress was at fault. 

While editorial commentators 
generally agree that we must 
suspend judgment for the present in regard to responsibility 
for this tragedy, most of them also agree in classing it as an 
avoidable disaster, due to some failure of the human factor. 
Editorial comment also reflects a wide-spread feeling that, while 
no vessel could be expected to survive such a blow amidships 
as the Empress received, it should nevertheless be possible 
to build passenger-ships that would not succumb to a mortal 
wound with such appalling swiftness. There is frequent refer- 
ence, moreover, to the need of some system of signaling that 
will enable ships to locate one another accurately in the fog. 

The startling feature of this disaster, remarks the Phila 
delphia Jnquirer, was the swift sinking of the stricken ship. 
Noting that the Empress, which was built eight years ago, 
“lacked a double skin and depended upon the usual transverse 
bulkheads,”’ the Springfield Republican goes on to say: 


“It is doubtful whether any merchant ship yet built could 
have remained afloat indefinitely after such a glancing, ripping 
blow as that dealt by the Storstad. But the rescue of all the 
passengers not injured in the actual collision could have been 
effected by the Government vessels hurrying to the scene 
had the Empress kept afloat for approximately two hours.”’ 


“The disaster is at any rate a strong argument for the double- 
hulled ship,”’ declares the New York Sun; and in the Indianapolis 
News we read: 


“The ships of the future must be built with compartments, 
with double skins and double bottoms. Wireless vigilance 
must be maintained constantly. Life-boats must be provided 
for all. This the London conference decided was_ possible 
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under the new engineering plan. Marine 
disasters have been numerous within the 
last few years. But the great steamships 
of the future ought to be safer. The rules 
of navigation and the routine of service 
have been made stricter. But it takes 
time for these changes to be established. 
The Empress of Ireland was a stranger to 
most of them, as were the Monroe, the 
Republic, the Titanic, and the Volturno. 
We are justified in looking for safer condi- 
tions.” 


But the chief lesson of the disaster, in the 
opinion of many papers, is that some way 
must be found of conveying accurate infor- 
mation concerning a ship’s position in the 
fog. As the Philadelphia Record reminds 
us, ‘‘no light has been invented that will 
penetrate fog for any considerable distance,”’ 
and in the fog ‘‘no one ean be certain of 
the direction from which sound comes.” 
“Ts it not clear that one of the most urgent 
needs of travel by sea is greatly improved 
fog-signals?’’ asks the Cleveland Leader. 
“The inventor who will perfect means of 
locating objects in fog will accomplish the 
greatest service now possible in maritime 
science,” declares the Chicago Tribune. And 
the Providence Journal notes the curious 
fact that while there are seventy-three 
articles in the report of the International 


Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea, ‘ 








the direction of the sound. The device has 
been highly praised. Why has it never 
come into use?” 





‘‘Some hope for the future may lie in the 
perfection of a fog-signal of the submarine- 
bell type,” agrees the New York Tribune. 
But Mr. J. B. Millett, of Boston, who is de- 
scribed by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce as the highest living authority on this 
subject, goes further and declares that the 
submarine bell has already been brought to 
such a stage of practicability that ** collisions 
between steamships at sea in fog need not 
oceur.”” He is quoted at length by a Bos- 
ton correspondent of the New York Times, 
and the interview is thus summarized by 
The Journal of Commerce: 








“According to Mr. Millett ‘there is no 
more reason why two steamships should 
collide in a fog than why one should run 
into a light-ship anchored to guard a shoal.’ 
The apparatus exists, he says, that prevents 
such collisions and has been in partial use 
for ten years. Sound in the air is said to 
be untrustworthy, while sound in the water 
can be depended upon, and submarine dan- 





Copyrighted by the American Press Association ger-signals are in use ‘at danger-points all 

CAPTAIN KENDALL. over the world, and a thousand large steam- 
Who was rescued after going down ships are equipped to hear and to call 
with his ship, the Empress of Ireland warnings.’ 








‘“Many steamers are equipped to receive 
the calls from bell-buoys or from light- 
ships where there are dangerous shoals, 





‘not one of them but there seems to be a lack of means of transmitting and 


makes any reference to the dangers arising from fog.” Some ‘receiving similar warnings between vessels in danger of running 
: ; é ; ; into each other in a dense fog at sea... .. 
papers, however, point out that in the submarine bell, which yer net Sn: @ enae fog at son 


has been used for some years to mark the location of dangerous 


shoals, we may have already the very device required. Says 


the Springfield Republican: 


“The most hopeful mechanical device for preventing collision 
is the submarine signal invented by a Boston man, which sends 
the sound of a bell through the water for several miles, giving 


“They have ears to hear the sounds sent by light-ships or 
coming from submarine bell-buoys, but no means of sending a 
voice to each other. ...... 

“Tf this is the case, such a direful instance as this in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence should be taken as a loud call for the general 
use of this equipment for sending signals through the water 
when the atmosphere at sea becomes impervious to light and an 
imperfect medium for the transmission of sound.”’ 
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The crusht plates of the collier’s bow give some impression of the force of the impact that sent the liner to the bottom in 14 minutes. 
Empress of Ireland was a ship of 14,500 tons register, and the Storstad of only 3,561 tons. 
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CAPTAIN ANDERSON AND HIS SHIP. 


The 
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“PSYCHOLOGICAL” HARD TIMES 


T IS USUAL to read the press accounts of a financial panic 
the morning after and learn on the best of authority that 
what happened was totally unreasonable and unfounded, 

being brought on by baseless fear that suddenly seizes men’s 
’ 


minds—as witness the very use of the word “ panic.”’ Capitalists 
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“YES, I KNOW, BUT-—~”’ 
—Osborn in the Baltimore News. 

and the financial press calmly ascribe the trouble to a state of 
mind. But when President Wilson tells a visiting delegation 
of manufacturers that the present long-continued depression 
in business is ‘‘merely psychological,’’ many financial writers 
find such a description absurd, and even make disparaging 
allusions to the President’s own psychology. Some tell him that 

Some resort to 
irony, in cartoon or editorial, like that of the New York Sun, 
which remarks satirically that ‘‘the effects of the tariff are an 


he alone is responsible for business unrest. 


illusion; the paralysis of the railroads is a distorted mental 
perception; stagnant industry is hypochondria and unemploy- 
ment hallucination.”” More seriously minded editors call the 
“scholar’s’’ attention to practical objections to his theory, and 
quote figures showing the reality and the extent of business 
depression. 


On the other hand, the President has the backing of some 


business men, and the president of an Ohio steel company 


asserts that ‘“‘the depression is based in the ratio of 25 per cent. 
on real causes and 75 per cent. on a falsely based sentiment.” 
Not a few newspaper editors and writers also agree with the 
President’s psychological diagnosis, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce loyally supports him with a national weather-map of 
psychological depression and tells complaining business men 
that they are not only victims of psychological tendencies, but 
are ‘‘mental mourners.” 

The President’s attitude, it will be remembered, is, according 
to an official statement, that nothing is ‘‘more dangerous for 
business than uncertainty,” that the policy of the Administration 
is ‘“‘absolutely necessary to satisfy the conscience of the country,” 
and that it was ‘‘a great deal better to do the thing mod- 
erately and soberly now than to wait until more radical forces 
had accumulated and it was necessary to go much further.” 
This was the President's answer to the manufacturers who came 
to ask him to postpone the carrying out of his trust program. 
He also said, as the.White House statement reports him, ‘that 
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while he was aware of the present depression of business, there 
was abundant evidence that it was merely psychological; tha; 
there is no material condition or substantial reason why the 
business of the country should not be in the most prosperous 
and expanding condition.”” A New York Sun correspondent 
in Washington reports that the President in a later interview 
defended his position and made known his opinion that “the 
present depression of business radiates from railroad offices and 
is confined to those industries which are practically dependent 
upon the carriers for prosperity,’’ and that it ‘has been reflected 
in the money market by a tightening of credit.’’ And this 
authority makes the inference that the President is looking to 
the granting of the rate increase to the Eastern railroads as the 
solution of the ‘‘hard-times”’ problem. 

It was in a speech before the Raleigh (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce that Secretary Redfield, who is said to be the Presi- 
dent’s chief 
**psyehological”’ idea still further. 
in a deprest 


adviser on business conditions, elaborated th: 


He would not deride thos 
state of mind, he would sympathize with them; 
he would point out that their ‘‘hope lies in the fact that th 
realities of the physical condition may so assert themselves er 
long that the mental state will adjust itself to them and be re- 
lieved.”” The Secretary then went on to draw a sort of com- 
mercial weather-map of the business atmosphere of the country, 
Some of his assertions, it should be noted, coincide with state- 
ments of active business men quoted in the daily papers during 
the last few weeks. He sees the country in this light: 


‘‘In the extreme Southeast and Southwest 
where the business barometer is high. 

“All through the great central part of the country, where the 
bulk of our wheat is grown, would be another great area of fair 
weather and high pressure. 

‘Over the great cotton areas of the South would be no de- 
pression, not even unsettled conditions, but normal, looking for 
great agricultural favors expected to come. High barometer 
also prevails where automobiles are made, in and about the lake 
area. 

‘Over the northeastern States would be found a section of 
low barometer and marked depression. If the state of mind 
of the different parts of our country could be shaded in colors, 
the great body of the West would be white, while an area of dull 
gray would represent our northeastern States.” 


would he areas 


As Secretary Redfield looks over the whole country he sees 
‘all the conditions upon which sound business should rest” 
existing ‘‘in full foree and vigor.’”’ He is informed that many 
of the ‘‘men who are pessimistic in speech are prosperous it 
pocket.”’ So he is ‘‘glad that the minds of the mental mourners 
are to be cheered; that the fields are open to the employment of 
willing thousands; that the railways see a great business already 
at their hands, perhaps to such a degree as to overtax their 
powers.’’ Republican and Progressive editors and_ politicians 
who are deploring the hard times caused by the tariff, and mak- 
ing an issue of it, can find little comfort in the situation, accord- 
ing to the Democratic Secretary of Commerce. 
says, have indeed increased, but the largest item is crude and 
partly manufactured foodstuffs. The increase in fully finished 
manufactures is offset by a decrease in partly finished goods. 
So for the first seven months under the new tariff, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, there is a total increase 
of imports of not quite $25,000,000, and an actual decrease it 
imports of all manufactures of $1,000,000. ‘‘There is here no 
sign of any excessive flooding of our markets.’’ Of the $113, 
000,000 decrease in exports, $91,250,000 is in foodstuffs. As 
Mr. Redfield says, ‘‘ we could not well have foodstuffs to sell when 
there was a shortage in our own supplies of grain and food last 
year. 


With these figures in mind, the Democratic Philadelphia 


Record points out that ‘‘the country is doing more business 
under the Underwood tariff than it did under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff."’ Secretary Redfield’s optimism is shared by the steel 


Imports, he 
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June 13, 1914 THE 
men who recently gathered in New York. Judge Gary thinks 
prosperity isathand. President Thomas, of the Briar Hill Steel 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, says ‘“‘we are in the swing now 
and may shortly expect a remarkable period of expansion.” 
Others look for a midsummer or early fall boom. 
agree that conditions are fundamentally sound. 


These men 


And mean- 


while, notes the Baltimore Sun, ‘“‘bumper wheat and fruit crops 
are predicted, bank clearings are running along greater than they 


were last year, and the cost of living, as shown by the index- 
numbers, has decreased.’’ Several papers remark upon a general 
improvement of business in the important industrial State of 
Pennsylvania. The same story, says the New York Herald, 


“is told by recent comparative increase in the earnings of a 
number of the railways. Pittsburg tells of greater purchases of 
basic pig iron—the inevitable forerunner of greater demand for 
finished steel products. Fall River notes an improved inquiry 
for cotton textiles. And so runs the better feeling through the 
whole cycle of industries. ...... 

“There are signs on every side that the period of retrenchment, 
economy, doubt, and gloom has ended and that the country is 
about to enter upon an era of expansion and prosperity.” 

With so many signs of prosperity, some may incline to wonder 
what it is that is still wrong. The fundamental trouble, answers 
the New York Evening Post through its St. Louis correspondent, 
is “limited buying power’’: 

“For want of funds, the transportation lines are not making 
improvements or buying equipment. The same _ influences 
are felt’ adversely in mines, mills, and foundries, and conse- 
quently the buying power of industrial workmen and mechanics 
is reduced at the retail stores, and the purchasing of the retail 
stores from jobbers is decreased. The number of new enter- 
prises launched is not as large as it should be, altho new capital 
is going steadily into new and old ventures of a strictly com- 
mercial enterprise. Capital is wary, and it is not taking risks 
as it did a few years ago. The effects of capital’s indifference 
are obvious in all kinds of constructive and developmental 
operations.” 


This condition does exist, insists the New York Journal of 
Commerce, ‘‘and it ean not be dispelled by cheerful talk.’” Two 
earnest supporters of the President, the Baltimore Sun and the 
New York World, say emphatically that the President is quite 
correct in his estimate of the situation. But even they think, 
to use the World’s phrase, that ‘‘it would help relieve the 
situation if the Administration and Congress made haste slowly 
in the matter of new legislation.” And it should be noted that 
the President’s ‘‘ psychological’ remarks again reveal the wide- 
spread feeling in newspaper sanctums that for the sake of busi- 
ness Congress ought to enact as little trust legislation as possible 
and speedily adjourn. This counsel now comes not only from 
regular Republican dailies like the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, Philadelphia Press, and Albany Journal, 
and the Progressively inclined Cleveland Leader, New York 
Evening Mail and Press, nor only from such thoroughly conserva- 
tive journals as the New York Herald, Times, and Sun, Phila- 
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delphia Public Ledger, Boston Herald, and Washington Herald, 
but also from the more radical New York American and Globe, 
and from Democratic dailies, including the Brooklyn Eagle and 
the Atlanta Constitution. The Atlanta paper, for example, 
realizes that there are ills to be adjusted and Democratic pledges 
to be fulfilled, but advocates postponing their fulfilment until 
the country has recovered from the strain and shock of tariff 
revision and currency reform. 
stitution, ‘‘we shall silence our partizan crities and give business 
the rest for which it positively is clamoring.” 

On the other hand, we find the Springfield Republican (Ind,) 
arguing that it is both good business and good politics for the 
Democrats to go right ahead with their trust program. And it 
offers this advice: 


By so doing, says The Con- 


iladelphia 
» business 
ne-Aldrich 

the steel 


“No fear of the political effects of business depression should 
deter the Administration and the Democratic party in Congress 


DIGEST 1421 
from forcing its trust policy into law while there are the time 
and power to do it. If they fail in accomplishment along this 
line, they will be exposed to sharp attacks by Mr. Roosevelt, 
in the summer and autumn campaign, for insincerity and 
or) ie 

‘Business depression is the club with which it is sought to 
drive the Administration into retreat. But such a retreat will 
not cure a business depression which is world-wide, which pre- 








































































ROUGH-RIDING THE IRON HORSE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


vails in Canada in a worse form than in the United States and 
which has lately closed cotton mills in Lanecashire.”’ 


The sug- 
gested causes of the depression in the United States: readjust- 


In another editorial tepublican notes among the 


ment to the new tariff, prospective trust legislation, the recent 
revival of corporation investigations, and the general railroad 
situation, which ‘‘with the state of mind produced among in- 
vestors by the railroad-calamity campaign concerning the earn- 
ing power of railroads under present rates, can not be ignored.”’ 
The Republican also calls attention to one other very important 
cause of the unsatisfactory business situation, which a still more 
conservative and authoritative The Age 


witness, Railway 


Gazette, describes in these strong words: 


“Such revelations as have been made regarding the financial 
management of some roads are enough to shake publie con- 
fidence in railroad management in this country. The situation 
is worse than that. They are enough to shake the foundations 
of the confidence of the people of this and of other countries in 
the financial management of all kinds of business concerns 
in America, for the men directly or indirectly responsible for the 
mismanagement of railroads are as largely interested and as 
potent in manufacturing, mining, and other industries as they 
are in the railroad business. — 

“The great danger is that the disclosures . will cause the 
passage of more radical legislation than the conditions justify. 
If excessively drastic legislation shall be passed, we trust that 
there will be no hypocritical wailing from Wall Street about 
ignorant public hostility toward railways and about the public 
being misled by demagogs. The buccaneers in Wall Street and 
the fools and cowards in Wall Street, who let the buccaneers 
work their wills, are the chief authors of such legislation. It isa 
toss-up whether the demagogs or the highbinders of finance 
are doing the more to bring all the details of business under the 
regulation of public officials. Eugene V. Debs, Morris Hillquit, 
and Upton Sinclair think that they are the real leaders of the 
socialist movement in this country. They take themselves too 
seriously. The real leaders of socialism in this country are such 
men as .. . are too crooked, cowardly, indolent, or ineapable 
to perform the duties of their positions.”’ 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND REPUBLICAN 
FUSION 


HEN Colonel Roosevelt returns from Spain to “‘take 

up actively the political situation,’ as he says he will 

do, what will be his attitude toward the rumored 
movement for Republican-Progressive amalgamation or fusion, 
ask interested editors of all political faiths. One leading Wash- 
ington correspondent who has talked with the Colonel is assured 
that he will first of all ‘‘rally and upbuild the Progressive party.” 
But the’Washington Herald is convinced that he is quite aware 
of a lack of leadership in the Republican ranks, and that “his 
program is to demonstrate his own Republicanism by denounc- 
ing Democracy, when the political change next November is 
recorded, to assume the credit for Republican victory, and declare 
that under his banner the united Republicans and Progressives 
“With a 
common point of attack, Colonel Roosevelt’s followers and the Re- 
publieans,”’ thinks the New York 


can once again take possession of the Government.” 
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Progressive band-wagon have the right of way.” And, on the 
other hand, The Press notes how ‘“‘significant was the powerfy] 
Roosevelt sentiment in the recent Republican Michigan State 
conference”’ ‘‘and the admission of the statesmen fresh from 
Washington that the Colonel is essentially the white hope of the 
old party.” And the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), considering the 
attitude in both parties, says that “‘if there is to be any amalga. 
mation between the Progressive Bull Moose and the G. 0, P. 
elephant, it will be the elephant that is amalgamated.” In the 
Atlanta paper’s opinion, ‘“‘enough of the old-line Republicans 
will go over to the new line-up to make it formidable”’ in next 
fall’s election. 

The only definite political pronouncement from the Colonel 
was issued on the day he sailed for Spain. He said in part: 

“T intend, to the utmost of my ability, to do all that I ean 
for the principles for which I have contended and for the men 
throughout the country who have stood so valiantly in the fight 
that the Progressive party is waging and has waged for these 
principles. 





Sun’s Washington correspondent, 


“cc 


will inevitably ‘‘soon find them- 


selves cooperating politically.” 
Undoubtedly, Buffalo 


Roose- 


says the 
(Rep.), ‘‘what 
velt and his farthest-seeing fol- 
lowers are studying just now is the 


Express 


most honorable and dignified way 
to wind up their existence as a 
separate political entity.” 

But the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) 
takes issue with these prophets 
of a friendly union and says: 


“Colonel Roosevelt must ruin 
the old Republican party beyond 
repair before either the Progressive 
party can triumph or the G. O. P. 
be given into his hands. There- 
fore his main struggle, however 
much he may rage against the 
Presitent and Congress, is with 
the Old Guard.” 








“There is wide-spread appre- 
hension among our people. The 
pinch of poverty is felt in many a 
household. We can not ignore the 
conditions which have brought 
about this state of things. The 
cost of living has not been reduced. 
Not the slightest progress has 
been made in solving the trust 
question. It has been shown that 
the reduction of the tariff in 
no shape or way helps toward 
this solution. Our policies 
would have secured the passing 
around of prosperity and also the 
existence of a sufficient amount 
of prosperity to be passed around.” 


But the Colonel believes that 
his first duty is in his own State. 
He asserts his belief that ‘‘the 
time has come to clean house in 
New York,” and that 

‘‘All right-minded people ought 
to act together without regard to 








There is undoubtedly an ele- 
ment in the party 
whose viewpoint is exprest by 


AT THE BACK FENCE. 


Progressive 


the Cleveland Leader (Ind. Rep.), a strong Roosevelt organ 
in 1912, which quotes these words 
have been 


from a program said to 
Colonel Roosevelt and other 
Progressive leaders: ‘‘Insistence on policies rather than party 
names, and an endeavor to consolidate in every State the voters 
who approve of the principles of the Progressive party.” As 
The Leader understands it, . 


decided upon by 


“This can mean nothing less than readiness to accept union 
with the progressive Republicans of the country, under the 
Republican name, in specific places where certain definite cir- 
cumstances make the need of such action apparent beyond 
dispute.” 


But, remarks the New York Times (Dem.), ‘‘the thick-and- 
And 
‘‘what a roar of fury will go up from the Bull Moose all over the 
Union if the Colonel smiles on the fusionists can be faintly fore- 
shadowed from the uneasy growlings which his mere silence has 
already evoked in New York.” And in the West we hear Henry 
J. Allen’s Wichita Beacon (Prog.) telling ‘‘ Progressives who 
allow themselves to be decoyed to run for office as Progressives 
on the Republican ticket” that they ‘‘will find that they have 
turned themselves over to the standpatters and the standpatters 
will know just what to do with them.’ Progressives, says the 
Grand Rapids Press (Ind.), ‘‘ will not vote with the Republicans 
unless the old-time wheel-horses get out of the road and let the 


thin Progressives have not been frequently heard from.” 


—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. this 


their ordinary party differences in 
a determined effort to accomplish 
task and to destroy the 

malign and baleful influence of 
both the Barnes machine and the Murphy machine in this State.” 

As for New York State, the Albany Knickerbocker Press (Prog.) 
agrees with the Colonel that ‘there should be a house-cleaning.” 
The duty of Republicans, says the New York Tribune (Rep.), is 
to select a candidate of unmistakable probity and unmistakable 
progressivism. Then the Progressives “‘ would have no reason 
for not indorsing and electing such a Republican.” If sucha 
program is carried out, says the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), ‘fusion 
is likely to assume formidable proportions.”’ But the New York 
World (Dem.) is inclined to scoff. Fusion, it admits, would 
give Mr. Roosevelt a chance to get’ back into the Republican 
party through the side-door ‘“‘family entrance,” but ‘‘the only 
way to clean house in this State is for the voters themselves to 
clean house at the primaries.” 

While the New York Progressives await their leader’s return 
there is talk of candidates. District Attorney Whitman is 
thought to have a good chance to secure the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor. There is strong sentiment in the Progres- 
sive party both for and against indorsing him. A loud eall is 
still heard that Mr. Roosevelt himself run for Governor. From 
high Progressive sources comes the information that an anti- 
Barnes Republican candidate would be very likely to get a Pro- 
gressive indorsement, but if a machine man were put up the 
Progressives would ‘‘go it alone.”” On the Republican side, the 
leaders are as yet saying little for publication. 
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on the LABOR’S INFLUENCE OVER CONGRESS most callous hide of them all can not rub out. That nine- 
























































oWerful tenths of the manly labor of this country, accepting no dicta- 
n State Ss CONGRESS, as The Wall Street Journal would have us _ tion from the labor boss or the servile things that do his behest 
1 from believe, a ‘‘huddled mob of frightened cowards, legislating ‘™ Congress, will thank Mr. Moore, is certain. 
of the with one eye on the gallesy, watching for the labor boss to Noting that ‘‘Republicans vied with the Democrats and 
‘ing the turn down his thumb’? Or is the Baltimore Sun nearer the Progressives” in voting for these amendments, the Washington 
‘malga- truth in arguing that since ‘‘ you can not indict a whole House of correspondent of the New York Sun declares that this is “the 
. One. cowardice any more than you can indict a most conspicuous example Washington has 
In the whole nation of anything,” the very unan- yet had of the fear in which Congress 
blicans imity of the vote by which the House last stands of the political power wielded by 
in next week passed the so-called exemption amend- organized labor.”” And a correspondent of 
ment to the Clayton Antitrust Bill ‘‘makes the New York Evening Post calls attention 
Colonel foolish the charge of cowardice leveled to the fact that there are in the House 
rt: against those in favor of this provision”’? eleven Democrats, four Republicans, and 
Leaving these questions unanswered, we may one Progressive who actually belong to 
be note that, while nobody voted against this labor-unions and earry union cards. These 
he fight amendment, which provides that labor- men, he says, hold strategic positions on 
wv these unions and farmers’ organizations shall not many committees and have all worked in 
be “held or construed illegal combinations or concert wherever labor’s demands were 
the conspiracies in restraint of trade under the concerned. ‘‘This year’s labor legislation 
mani Antitrust Law,” only 207 of the House’s 435 was framed by labor leaders,’ declares the 
nore the #@ members were present at the time. It is also Brooklyn Eagle; ‘‘ they asked—or demanded 
brought a matter of record that on the following day, —and received.” The action of the House 
e The when another Jabor amendment was ac- it characterizes as ‘‘unconditional  sur- 
—— cepted providing against ‘“‘overnight” in- render.”” As the Baltimore News sees it, 





1e trust [junctions and affirming the legality of peace- these amendments ‘‘put labor above the 
wn that ful assemblage, boycotting, picketing, and law.”’ ‘‘If this be not class legislation, and 
ariff in striking by the unions, at least one Repre- therefore unconstitutional, what is?” asks 
ee sentative registered a fiery protest against the Baltimore paper. And the New York 
rolleles “ A : 3 
rasa the “bulldozing”’ and ‘‘terrorizing”’ of Con- Sun suggests ironically that the first section 
also the gress by organized labor. This was J. of the first article of the Constitution be 
amount Hampton Moore (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, amended to read: ‘All legislative powers 


round. who had been absent from his seat during Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing granted herein shall be vested in a Congress of 


ves that the vote of the previous day. Shaking his HE RESENTS LABOR DICTATION. the United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
n State. fist at Frank Morrison, Secretary of the Representative J. Hampton Moore, ate and the American Federation of Labor.” 
of Pennsylvania, who declared during Mr. Moore’s plea for the equality of all 
the debates over the labor sections : ae : 

house in looking on from one of the galleries, Mr. of the Antitrust Bill that “ organ- men before the law re nded by the 
Moore exclaimed: ized labor is terrorizing this House.” New York Evening Post; and in the New 
York World we read: “ 


at ‘‘the American Federation of Labor, who was 











le ought “T have not waited for a nod from the 

egard to gallery to tell me how to vote. . . . Ishould ‘‘When labor seeks privilege it demands 
rences in feel myself despicable indeed if I stood here as a Representative that laws and penalties be suspended in its behalf. It insists 
-omplish of the people and voted to exempt Samuel Gompers or Frank that acts which performed by others are forbidden and pun- 
roy the Morrison or any of the others up there in the gallery from the ished shall when chargeable to its own representatives be 
1ence of operation of the criminal laws of the country and made a special legalized and rewarded. To establish this most odious form 


s State.” class of them, or any hundred of them. I would not exempt John of privilege the House at Washington has hit upon the idea 
D. Rockefeller from the operation of the criminal Jaws, nor would that picketing and boycotting when pursued by ‘peaceable 


s (Prog.) I exempt Andrew Carnegie; but before and within the law I means’ are not unlawful 


eaning.” would hold each man responsible for his own acts, the man who “It is not easy to say which is the more contemptible, the 
Rep.), is employed and the man who was employed alike. I would not cowardice of the House in voting this privilege with surprizing 
‘stakable make fish of one and fowl of the other.” unanimity or the low eunning which enabled it to hide behind 

‘ : : an excuse so flimsy. Whether peaceable or not, picketing and 
io reason } Mr. Moore’s speech is described by The Wall Street Journal 


boycotting are the very essence of intimidation, conspiracy, 


f sucha as telling “the cringing poltroons in the House of Representatives restraint of trade, and monopoly. The Oil, Tobacco, and other 
, ‘fusion what their squalid dicker with the labor-union leaders really trusts have been convicted of these very practises, all of them 
‘ew York means.” This conservative organ of capital goes on to say: pursued by ‘peaceable means.’ Every hope that the Antitrust 

ieee Law may be made finally effective rests upon the capacity of 


“It is nothing that the House of Representatives thinks that 
publican it makes political capital for the congressional elections in 
the only November, and that its legalization of crime will be sterilized 
a in the Senate, anyway. 

“Be it known that this legislation legalizes picketing, boy- 
cotting, and every infringement upon the constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of the citizen’at the behest of the labor bosses. 


judges and jurors to perceive that methods perfectly natural 
so far as appearances go may have as their inspiration a criminal 
purpose. 

“The Senate has not yet passed this measure and the Presi- 
dent has not approved it. If by their concurrence organized 


*s return labor shall be shorn by statute of the responsibility which all 
*s re 


other elements of the population must bear, it will be for the 

itman 1s That the Supreme Court of the United States would promptly courts to determine whether in defining crime in America we 

an nomi- throw ‘such a law into the waste-paper basket is neither here nor are to respect favored persons and occupations. 

Progree Long The same session of the House of Representatives made ‘“‘In the unlikely event that judicial sanction should be given 

4 call ® _— personal upon the employer, with heavy penalties, and to such a proposition, what labor now regards as a victory 
ca handed the labor leader a license to commit crime. 


would in due time prove its ruin. The working man’s welfare 


. From “Perhaps nothing in an age of progress, when private initiative depends upon justice. With the naked principle of discrimina- 
an anti- has done so much to place the relations between employer and tion in the laws once accepted, the inevitable extension of it 

et a Pro- employed upon a humane and enlightened basis, is more humilia~ _ will find in him not the beneficiary but the victim.” 

" up the ting to our thinking citizens than this prostitution of the powers 


of legislation solemnly confided to Representatives in Congress. Altho President Wilson assures the Washington correspondents 
“But Representative Moore has branded this foul thing that the labor-exemption clauses are ‘‘not designed to grant 
by its right name, in letters that the Congressman with the to labor organizations any privileges which they do not now 


side, the 
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enjoy,’’ Samuel Gompers declares himself not only satisfied but 
elated by their passage—a situation which moves the Brooklyn 
Standard Union to remark: 


‘*Evidently, somebody is getting a gold brick. Is it the 
people who believe Mr. Gompers or the people who believe 
President Wilson?”’ 


Among the papers which indorse organized labor’s demands 
and commend Congress in so far as it has granted them we find 
the Socialist New York Call, and Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American. But for an authoritative statement of organized 
labor’s point of view concerning these amendments we turn to 
The Weekly News Letter of the American Federation of Labor, 
published by Mr. Gompers in Washington. According to this 
organ, “labor is now nearing victory at the end of a twenty- 
year fight.” The battle having been won in the House, ‘‘the 
fight now shifts to the Senate,” 
make their last stand.” 


and “there the interests will 
We read further: 


“Ever since the labor-exemption amendment was omitted 
from the Sherman Antitrust Law, and that law was perverted 
by the courts to apply to organizations of labor, America’s 
workers have been demanding legislation which should return 
the rights filehed from them. 

*‘As the barons of England, on the field of Runnymede, 
foreed King John to grant them the Magna Carta, defining the 
relations between the King and his subjects, and enumerating 
a list of rights and liberties, so the men of labor have fought 
the capitalists’ interests that occupied high places whence came 
the laws of the land and have demanded from those in authority 
a Magna Carta defining their industrial liberty. 
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“This industrial Magna Carta secures for America’s worker; 
freedom for action for self-protection and for the promotion of 
their own interests.” 


Urging labor to bring all possible pressure to bear on the 
Senate, The News Letter goes on to say: 


“Every influence that greed and special privilege can exer 
will be used to defeat these labor measures in the Senate. Special 
privilege will not voluntarily yield its control over the making 
of law. The desperate character of the campaign it has beep 
conducting is reflected in attempts to vilify and discredit the 
motives of the high public officials who dare to be champions of 
humanity’s cause. 

“The special interests can not conceive of public officials who 
are influenced by ideals of justice. They think money can talk 
in such thunderous tones as to drown the cries of the people for 
justice as well as in such gentle, alluring murmurs as will lull 
into passivity the consciences of all mankind. 

“Tt is a powerful, resourceful enemy that confronts Labor 
in its effort to secure its legislation from the United States 
Senate. The organized workers of America must not underrate 
the enemy. Tho victory is in sight, the fight is not yet won. 

“There is an opportunity for every worker in the United 
States yet to do something to win this fight. It is more thai 
an opportunity, it is a duty. 

“‘Every member of organized labor must make his Senators 
feel that he is personally deeply concerned that the labor section 
of the Clayton Bill shall be adopted by the United States Senate. 

‘*EKach member of the labor organizations should write his 
Senators immediately, urging upon them the vital importance 
of this legislation to labor. Make your Senators understand 
that the workers are watching each legislative movement 
and that they will hold public agents responsible for inaction or 
for opposition to industrial freedom.” 





TOPICS 


Suppose Huerta were twins!—Columbia State. 

As we understand it, the River of Doubt runs into the Sea of Trouble.— 
Boston Journal. 

MEXICAN peons are getting the land back slowly, but surely—six feet 
at a time.— Washington Post. 

MAYBE those Spaniards can't forget Teddy is the man who once put 
the mad in Madrid.—Columbia State. 

SELLING old battle-ships to Greece suggests a way to side-track our 
second-hand statesmen.— Wall Street Journal. 

Too bad Darius Green smashed up his flying-machine. 
might have made it work.—New York American. 


Glenn Curtis 


NEW YORK juries hope eventually to impress on its criminals that they 
really must draw the line at murder.— 


IN BRIEF 


HUMBLE pic was Mellen’s food.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

AND just think! Time was when people used to envy railroad presidents! 
—Manchester Union. 

WE don't hear any Democratic patriots clamoring for that vacant Sal- 
tillo consulship.—Columbia Slate. 

THE Supreme Court, in brief, has decided that the Titanic owners may 
keep their sinking fund.—Columbia Siate. 

MINISTERS’ salaries would be helped out a bit, if Billy Sunday would 
divide with the regulars.—Columbus Despatch. 

“STOCKHOLDERS are like sheep,’ remarks Mr. Mellen. 
sheared sometimes, for a fact.—Piltsburg Gazetle-Times. 


They do get 


WELL, it isn’t every man who can command $60,000 per annum for 
playing the goat.—Los Angeles Express 





Kansas City Times. 





“*Srx Months Required to Go Through 
Morgan's Books.’’—Headline. This must 
be a misprint for De Morgan's.—New 
York American. 


ART students and painters with their 
fortune still to make are passing resolu- 
tions of confidence in Mrs. Pankhurst.— 
New York Evening Post. 

WHEN a man is out of work and his 
children hungry his depression is purely 
psychological, and all he needs is more 
legislation.— Washington Post. 


PERHAPS, as the Colonel says, a man 
can't be in forty places at once. If a 
man could, tho, who do you think that 
man would be?—New York Tribune. 


A SUSPICION is gaining ground in 
thoughtful minds that Ulster’s hot head 
is being neutralized by her cold feet.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Ir may be observed in passing that the 
new Venus-slashing craze hasn't led any 
of the London militants to commit hara- 
kiri.— Washington Post. 


Ir Mellen could get real money out of 
C. W. Morse we can't see why he should 
have hesitated to tackle any other prob- 
lem.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HvueERTA says he wants to abdicate 
with credit, but if he has Paris in mind 
our advice to him is to take the cash and 
let the credit go.— Boston Transcript. 





Ir the average voter knew as much 
about public life as he does about the 
batting averages of the baseball players, 
this would be a wonderful country.— 
Atlanta Journal., 


“Huerta Insists on Running Again.’ 

Headline. If he is so keen to run, 
there is the broad, open way to Europe 
and not a soul in the way.— Philadelphia 
North American. 


A LARGE number of navigators are now 
descending the River of Doubt, wonder- 








THE more light Mellen sheds on the 
various New Haven deals, the more it 
appears that most of them were from the 
bottom of the deck.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Mr. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER says he 
thinks it ‘“‘time that business had a rest 
from investigation,” but he must admit 
that it makes trade for the doctors brisk 
—Boston Transcript. 


der consideration the substitution of @ 
new mechanical system of voting. Has 





ing whether it will bring them out in the 
Rio Progressivo or Rio Republicano.— 
New York Evening Post. 


THE MASTERPIECE. 
—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 





anything happened to the mechanical 
system now operated from the White 
House?—New York American. 
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KIPLING’S ATTACK ON 


R. KIPLING has lately led some of his countrymen to 
ask whether the literary mind lacks poise, or whether 
polities makes too strong a potation for it. He recently 

made a speech at Tunbridge Wells on the Unionist side of the 
Irish question, and even the Unionist papers of London find it 


prudent not to notice his ap- 


COMM! 














THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


They have imposed their own ancient form of tribal administra- 
tion on large tracts of Ireland, a despotism of secret societies, a 
government of denunciation by day and of terrorism by night. 
‘*To do them justice they have never faltered in their hate 
for England. They have preached it and practised it by every 
means in their power; they have prayed for the success of En- 


gland’s enemies in every quarter 
of the world; they have assisted 





parently unwelcome support. 
We find a New York paper 
characterizing it as ‘‘ wild blath- 
er” that is ‘‘without an equal, 
even in the present explosive 
days of English polities.” To 
point his argument, Mr. Kipling 
takes a leaf out of his Indian 
He quotes a young 
murderer who once said to him 
from his cell which Mr. Kipling 


experience. 


visited as a newspaper reporter: 
“Take it from me that, when 
achap starts crooked, one thing 
leads to another till he finds 
himself in such a position that 
he has to put somebody out of 
the way to get straight again.’ 
This is the crime that he now 
charges to the British Cabinet, 
Mr. Asquith and his 
guilty of most of the 
crimes on the statute-books. 
As the Manchester Guardian 


finding 


fellows 


those enemies with men and 








reports Mr. Kipling, he declared 
that while the meanest sneak- 





MR. KIPLING MAKING 


HIS CAUSTIC SPEECH. 


























with arms; they have jeered at 
England’s defeat; they have 
befouled the honor of England’s 
army, and they have mocked at 
England’s dead. 

“Tt was to these men, with 
their record of crime and hatred, 
that the Cabinet prepared to 
hand over a portion of our 
United Kingdom for no other 
reason than that they might 
continue in the enjoyment of 
their office. They knew with 
what devotion, with what self- 
sacrifice Ulster had set her house 
in order to avert this crime. 
The Cabinet found themselves 
in such a position that they 
had to put some one out of the 
way to get straight again. So 
they proposed to put Ulster 
out of the way. With this ob- 
ject they secretly prepared the 
largest combined expedition 
of both arms that has been 
launched since the Crimea, a 
force of horse, foot, field-guns, 
howitzers, destroyers, battle- 
ships, and cruisers. If these 
Ulster cattle could not be sold 











thief will take chances against 


society, the House of Commons takes none. 


The Parliament 


Act prevents the possibility of any interference on the part of 


electors from outside, and the payment of members prevents 
the possibility of any revolt on the part of members inside the 


House. 
big enough to make them indepen- 
dent of the Irish Nationalist vote. ‘‘If 
that vote was not bought, the Cabi- 
net would lose their salaries as well 
as the chance of supplementing those 
salaries, and the private members 
would lose a very comfortable income. 
So the Irish Nationalist vote was 
bought by means of the Home Rule 
Bill.” Mr. Kipling begins with his 
bitter fling at the Irish, and goes on 
with an assault on the Government 
that is almost unparalleled in British 
politics. These are his words: 


“I do not for one instant blame 
the Nationalists. They are what 
they are. They are what their type 
of race has always been since the 
beginning of recorded history. They 
have done nothing, and so far as in 
them lay they have suffered nothing 
to be done, for the peace or the ma- 
terial advancement of their land. 


Mr. Kipling declares that the Liberal majority was not 


“Then. they made a slip. 


on the hoof they should be de- 
livered as carcasses. 
It takes nerve to organize cattle- 


killing on a big scale. They gave the officers told off for the busi- 


ness their choice. 


They could choose whether they would first 


bring on a collision with, and then loose death and destruction 
on, the one prosperous, the one loyal, the one law-abiding prov- 
ince of Ireland, or whether they would face the ruin of their 








Meter oe 








A SPIT FROM THE TILES. 


— Westminster Gazette (London). 





careers as officers of the King. 

“By their choice, to their eternal 
honor and glory be it recorded, the 
Army saved the Empire. What has 
happened since? The Cabinet and 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons have drawn eight weeks’ more 
salary. If the Cabinet do not go for- 
ward with the Home Rule Bill they 
will cease to draw any salary. There- 
fore, they must go forward with the 
Home Rule Bill. 

‘*“Do not be under any delusion. 
If the Cabinet think that murder 
will serve their turn again they will 
attempt that murder again, and they 
will go farther. In the light of their 
record of two months ago, we are 
justified in believing that if by any 
lie, by any falsification of fact, speech, 
document, or telegram, by any bribe 
of money, or title, or promotion, by 
subornation of evidence or prear- 
ranged provocation—if by these things 
the blame of causing bloodshed ean 
be thrown upon Ulster, the Cabinet 
will openly or secretly lend itself to 
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that work. Civil war is inevitable unless our rulers can be 
brought to realize that even now they must refer these grave 
matters to the judgment of a free people. If they do not, all 
the history of our land shows there is but one end for us— 
destruction from within or destruction from without.” 


The London Daily Mail thinks if Mr. Kipling were a politician 
his Tunbridge Wells speech would not be calculated “to raise 
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THE NEW SHYLOCK. 
Mr. REDMOND—“ Look here, I understood you were to get me 
my full pound of flesh!"’ 
Mr. ASQUITH (his counsel)—*: Yes, yes, I know; but it rather 
looks now as if we might have to settle for three-quarters.”’ 
—Punch (London). 


the tone of public discussion.” It is likened to the tone of the 
public schoolboy who divides mankind into two classes, ‘Our 


fellows’”’ and “‘the eads.”” The Westminster Gazette says: 


‘‘No one believes that the Government and its supporters 
acted from the motives that Mr. Kipling attributes to them, and 














THE FROG AND THE BULL. 

THE FROG (inflating)—‘ I'll show you." 

THE BULL—‘'Go on, sonny; swell away. 
down in a minute.”’ 


I'll be putting my foot 
—Lepracaun (Dublin). 


to talk in this strain is not to hurt the Government, but to 
produce the impression that its opponents are in a state of mind 
which disqualifies them from thinking and acting as responsible 
statesmen. The Tunbridge Wells orator has only to glance 
round at the Unionist papers this morning to see the uncomfort- 
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able condition in which he has left them and their extreme 
desire not to be thought obsessed with his ideas. Large allow. 
ances, it is hinted, must be made for literary men. 

‘*None the less, we hope this oration will receive the attention 
it deserves as a psychological document. For in a very striking 
manner it presents us with an example of everything that the 
most hardened partizan would wish to avoid at the present 
moment. It speaks of the Irish in a manner which, if it were 
at all typical of the English state of mind, would abundantly 
explain why a self-respecting Irishman must wish to have Home 
Rule; it speaks of Englishmen befriending the Irish cause as jf 
they were necessarily knaves and traitors; it imputes the vilest 
of motives to every one who disagrees with the speaker; it glo- 
rifies strife and pours contempt on peacemakers. At the same 
time, it is utterly barren of any practical counsel and wisdom, 
and leads straight to an impasse, for if the Irish are what Mr, 
Kipling believes them to be, then the only way would be a new 
Cromwellian settlement which, this time, would leave none of 
the native Irish behind it. If this rhetoric means anything, 
the Unionist policy of local government and land purchase for 
Ireland is every bit as silly and futile as the Liberal policy of 
Home Rule, for you do not pledge your credit for the benefit of 
the kind of people Mr. Kipling thinks the Irish to be or attempt 
to kill their objections to your rule by kindness. We rather 














DON QUIXOTE. 
—Daily News and Leader (London). 


think that when the average well-disposed Unionist has finished 
reading this tirade he will begin to think it is time we made 
an end of this kind of politics and pulled ourselves together for 
a fresh start in Ireland and Great Britain.” 


’ 


It is ‘“‘the twilight of Kipling,’’ sadly notes the London Daily 
Chronicle, and it quotes Mr. J. M. Robertson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, as saying that Mr. Kipling pre- 
sents ‘‘one of the most repulsive spectacles in history—the spec- 
tacle of real literary power and gifts applied to the mere stimulus 


and impulse of maligning a large mass of people.’”’ Further: 


“That has been the ministry of Mr. Kipling ever since he 
started writing. The note of hatred was sounded in his earliest 
writings. He began by hating Mr. Gladstone, then Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman, and now Mr. Asquith. 
““Mr. Kipling has shown that advancing years has left him 


more a vessel of wrath than he has ever been. At this critical 
period Mr. Kipling can bring no counsel and no better ingredi- 
ents to the trouble than a double dose of that original sin of 
his—hatred and malice to all men with whom he did not see 
eye to eye. 

‘Mr. Kipling is to me a standing warning of the danger of 
treating the instinct of patriotism as if it were an all-sufficing 
virtue. What is it that makes patriotism a civilizing power? 
It is sympathy for one’s fellows, and not hatred of other people. 
Mr. Kipling’s patriotism has always been a matter of hatred for 
one particular mass of people, and in virtue of that hatred he 
regards himself as the champion of patriotism.” 
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xtreme AWAKENING OF TURKISH WOMEN “INSURANCE AGAINST REVOLUTION” 





allow- 
ECENT ISSUES of The Women’s World, of Constanti IN ENGLAND 

-ention nople, a handsomely illustrated weekly, prove that the R. LLOYD-GEORGE, who is Chancellor of the British 
triking a : : : a Ps 

1at. the feminist movement in Turkey is to be taken seriously. Exchequer, and is devising fresh plans ever and anon 
present The contents show a certain amount of repetition, prolixity, and to tax the rich and aid the poor, believes he is really the 
it were crudity of thought, perhaps, but these qualities are not entirely best friend of the moneyed classes, altho they seem singularly 
dantly absent in the papers written by the men, and good sense and blind toit. He argues that his plans for alleviating distress among 
be acumen are also in evidence. Homes for orphan girls are advo- _ the poor will keep them from rising in a rebellion like the French 
» vilest eated, 2 women’s conference is called, and the pitiable position Revolution that would lose the rich everything they have, in- 
it glo- of women in Turkish industries is exposed, where they work _ stead of the part now taken in taxes. He recently introduced 
© same fourteen hours a day for fifteen a new Budget into Parliament 
‘isdom, eents. The Women’s World has in a strong speech closing with 
at Mr. : 

a Dew been twice suspended by the these words: 

ione of Government, which shows that “We have had forty years 
ything, it has some vigor and spirit. The of education. The poor have 
os for editor declares the suspensions lived in wretched houses, be- 
mney, of were due to misunderstand- lieving in the dispensation of 
nefit of : Providence. Now they know 
it tempt ings, and adds pointedly: Ante : 


that their lot is due to no divine 
decree, but to the mismanage- 
ment of men. Think not that 
the only insurrection is in Ul- 
ster. The revolt is surging up 
around you.” 


rather 
“Tf the men are to be free 


— in criticism of matters that 
concern us women, we beg that 
we mothers may not be held 
more severely responsible for 
what we say. The proper ex- 
planation and defense of things 

4 ® which relate to our more deli- 
ie eate feclings belong rather to 
usthan to the men. ...... 

“Tf the future of our nation 
is to be one of progress and 
prosperity, socially and moral- 
ly, it is for us mothers to edu- 


The taxes fall hardest on 
‘‘unearned”’ incomes, and the 
Chancellor proposed at first to 
increase the rate on them, but 
was persuaded to let it stand 
at the old figure. The pay- 
ment on this class of income 














































>, eate our daughters, to secure may be seen in the following 
ee for them the needed training table from the London Morn- 
both of mind and character ing Chronicle: 
| that our sons and theirs may , P , 
isi Amoun Amoun 
a be men loved at home and re- Encome of Tax Income of Taz 
*~, spected abroad; men who will é ‘ ‘ oe 
x4 m ; , £ s. £ S *& 
° respect us and be glad of our 161..... ; i °900.:...7 88 
a1 help in the work of their lives, 200...... 6 800 46 13 
“7 eaelt : : “ae 3 900...... 52 10 
regar y § =) 
ee ‘ega ding us as their true pred . 1.000 = ¢ 
companions. oe 9 6 1,600...... 7 10 
‘ 600....... 28 O 
In another article these ad- ; : 
vanced ideas for Turkey are a Steines eae nlc The Chronicle believes the 
voiced: : 5 . new Budget is ‘‘ based on root 
on). P The es _ api tana awn ptoa ogni ego _ principles of unimpeachable 
“Everybody knows how very ense of the Rights o oman omen, who has given her dia- a ie 
- some N : 3 ablis ae ° a S ss,’ but the opposition 
finished far from any worthy ideal of monds to establish a school for mothers, photographed unveiled. soundne u PI ee 
ve made what family life ought to be aia none hav -g little faith 
ther for our social life has been. The in the C hancellor s eure for 
young bride’s fond hopes, her bright dreams of what her future England’s social misery. They talk of his dream of a ‘‘bagman’s 
n Dail is to be, how soon and how rudely have they often been shat- paradise,” and the Unionist Pall Mall Gazette remarks: 
= u tered. She has soon discovered how hopeless was her slavery, ‘ peer 
mentary f§ or, if that is better, that she was but her husband’s toy, to be “Mr. Lloyd-George is not the first politician who has come 
ling pre- thrown aside so soon as the toy no longer pleases. She has _ before his fellows with a short cut from ‘misery’ to comfort, and 
the spall learned both to fear her husband and to cultivate the arts which he will by no means be the last. And he has the true mark of his 
ay put off the day of her divorce. Love, in any true sense, is a sSpeciesin believing that the failure of his nostrum when applied on 
stimulus stranger in our homes. Respect, companionship, are outside of a moderate scale can infallibly be overcome by increasing the 
‘ther: . 


our experience. Yet we have the ambition to do what only dose. 
women can, to perpetuate and increase in physical numbers and : ; : 
strength the race to which we belong. It is not enough for us The London Economist, however, admits that heavy taxation 
to be content with that. That is not the happiness to which we has been forced upon the Chancellor by the new craze for in- 
have the right, and the duty to aspire and to claim. Much less creased armaments. 
may we content ourselves with that selfish languor so often 


since he 
3 earliest 
ir Hensy To quote this high financial authority: 
left him 


“tional found in the harems of the rich. We have no right to expect “The real truth of it is that Mr. Churchill has forced Mr. 
gate others to make us happy while we do not unselfishly gird our- Lloyd-George once more, just as Mr. McKenna forced him 
te ot selves to make others happy and worthy of their place as our — before, to bring in another armor-plate Budget; and hoping, no 
al sin 


life’s chief aim. The fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves, if doubt, to make this increase palatable, at any rate to a strong 
we fail of attaining true happiness. Our men are seeing more _ section of the community, Mr. Lloyd-George has elected to give 
clearly to-day than ever before that the welfare and successof our at the same time some large contributions from the Exchequer 
People in the coming years depend very greatly upon us, the in aid of rates. It was not a great speech, but there were one 
mothers and the daughters of ourrace. Emancipation, education, or two passages in which Mr. Lloyd-George betrayed a real 
elevation, intellectually and morally—this is to be our cherished sympathy with the miseries of the poor. That he is not able 
desire, our purpose. The question is not, ‘Who will make us to do much for the working classes is due partly to his passion 
happy?’ but ‘How can we be most useful to our people and our for improving the motor-roads, and partly to his failure to resist 
fatherland?’ ’’—T'ranslation made for Tue Literary Diaest. the growth of unproductive expenditure.” 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE ALBANIAN 
HIGHLANDERS 


LENTY of pessimistic prediction has been uttered by 
Pp various European writers regarding the present and future 

condition of Albania and the fate of Prince William von 
Wied, its newly imported monarch. The cartoonists of Germany, 
particularly, have heaped up their witty ridicule on the moun- 
taineers and their civilization or want of it—just as some 
English satirists of the time of Johnson 


been carefully drafted, and means found to carry it out grag. 
ually and without serious hitch.” 


Albania has suffered, as most simple and not highly civilizg 
peoples have suffered, from the feudal system of clanship. Th 
is being gradually abolished, and thus the outlook of the natig, 
is being widened and clarified. To quote further: 


“The feudal organization which Abdul Hamid kept intag 
for his own purposes has already begun to be modified, with the 
assent of those who profit most by its perpetuation. Religioy 

differences, which in Albania were alway: 





held up to contempt the highlanders of 
Scotland. Since that period the men of 
North Britain have shown themselves to 
be leaders in all parts of the Empire, at 
the bar, in Parliament, and in the religious 
world. The Seots have led the British 
forces to victory both by sea and land. 
At one time Caledonia was spoken of as 
‘stern and wild,” and very little more, just 
as Albania is at present almost universally 
regarded. It is, however, somewhat reas- 
suring to find that so experienced and acute 
a newspaper man as Dr. E. J. Dillon, of 
the London Daily Telegraph, writes from 
Durazzo that popular opinion is really 
mistaken about these hardy mountaineer 
neighbors of the Montenegrins, who for 
centuries have withstood the incursions of 
the Balkan lowlanders. The young Al- 
banian nation is now being roused from 
its lethargy. The whole people are bent 
on winning for themselves the esteem of 
Europe, and we read: 


“It is easy to point a sneer at the mod- 
est beginnings of what may yet become a 
thriving Balkan nation; but those who 
have seen at work the leaders and the 
people who are taking the matter seriously, 
and making heavy personal sacrifices for 
the common weal, can testify that the pes- 
simistic forecasts of skeptics were baseless. 
The Albanian people, awaking from the 
lethargy of ages, is keen to contribute to 
its own regeneration. Its activity is be- 
ing quickened, the wild valor of its tribes- 
men is being turned into pacific channels, 


subordinated to tribal interest, play hardly 








any part as impediments to the constry. 
tive work. Aimless blood-feuds will ult. 
mately cease under the stress of attack 
from without, and the beneficial influenc 
of the reform movement from within.” 


Dr. Dillon concludes with the following 
hopeful words: 





‘‘Albania seemingly possesses all the 
essential conditions of life and progress, 
social and political, and the various foree 
hitherto employed in mutual destruction 
are beginning to be adjusted to the ney 
pacific end. Left to work out her om 
destiny, the Albanian people under their 
present leaders, who have learned mueh 
from the revolutionary and other move 
ments of recent times, would probably ris 
to the highest level consistent with theif 
own specific political gravity. And this 
consummation would come as an at} 
ditional safeguard of European peace.” 












HARD TIMES AND EMIGRATION- 
The hard times in Europe tend to swell the 
tide of emigration to the United States ani 
Canada, but the same condition here has 
an opposite effect, and the net result isa 
decrease in the westward movement. Th 
situation is thus summed up in the Pari 
Croix: 

“During the first quarter of the present 
year we find a very distinct diminution in 
the number of those emigrating eithe 
through Bremen or Hamburg. Statistic] 
show that the situation both in the Unitel/ 
States and in Canada is not promising for 
new arrivals. In the United States the 





its enthusiasm is kindled, and the sum of ALBANIA’S STORMY PETREL. industrial situation is so unsettled tha 
combined efforts of all classes will be the Essad Pasha, the defender ‘of Scutari, naturally it checks the increase of Eur} 
establishment of an organized community self-constituted head of the Moslems of pean immigration. Another cause of thij 
capable of joining hands with the other Albania and Minister of War and of the diminution in the number of Europea 
Balkan States, and playing a helpful part Interior under William of Wied, now a emigrants to the West is the discover} 
in maintaining order in southeastern prisoner accused of inciting the recent of the scandal connected with the emi 


Europe. uprising, which was supprest by Austrian 


‘But unless the destructive elements and Italian marines. 


which are now allowed free play in the 





gration movements of Austria-Hungary) 
where certain agencies tried to further the 
interests of certain steamship companies 








south are speedily paralyzed, these praise- 

worthy strivings after order, justice, and tranquillity will be 
swallowed up in chaos, which is moving irresistibly forward, and 
the peace of Europe may again be endangered.” 


It is an error, declares this writer, to ascribe to the Moslem 
Albanians such a spirit of religious intolerance as can not brook 
among them the presence of a Christian ruler, such as Prince 
William. Furthermore: 


“The lack of financial resources would, political prophets 
foretold, blight the best-laid plans and condemn Albania to 
perpetual dependency upon the generosity of the Great Powers. 
I find, however, that the Finance Minister, Mr. Nogga, will be 
able to balance the revenue outlay without a deficit within the 
next four years. The introduction of regular imposts was be- 
lieved to be impossible among tribesmen accustomed to refuse 
all payment in money or kind to the Government, but methods 
have been devised to solve even this difficult problem without 
arousing serious opposition. An educational program has also 


Nevertheless, experts in emigration mat 
ters are now expecting a revival in emigration for America, ant 
especially for Canada, altho they think that in all probability 
the number of those who have left in the past years will prov 
to be greater than that of those who are yet to leave their native 
country for the fields of the West.” 


Statistics tell us that German emigration has diminished from 
145,730 in 1907, down to 87,000. The Croix thinks that thi 
movement of emigration to the western continent counts fo 
the good of the world. It observes: 


‘“We ought to rejoice over this condition of things. The mor! 
emigrants Germany sends, whether to Canada or to oth# 
parts of America, it is certain that their number will exercise 
political influence on the country which receives them. Fo 
Germany, like France, has a strong idea of national solidarity 
and is bent on conserving its national rights in any country 
where its children have found a footing.”—Translation made fot 
Tue Literary Dicest. 
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\ J HETHER OUR NEXT military campaign is in Mexico 
or somewhere else, it interests us all to know whether 
the sanitary mistakes—and worse—that cost us so 
many lives in 1898 are being repeated, or are likely to be re- 
peated. With Colonel (now Surgeon-General) Gorgas, perhaps 
the world’s most renowned expert in military sanitation, at the 
head of our Army Medical Corps, our next 
campaign ought to be as clean and free from 
disease as that of the Japanese in Manchuria. 
But can Gorgas rule a marching army as he 
has controlled the laboring hosts in the Canal 
Zone? He himself writes for The Engineering 
Record (New York, May 16) a reassuring 
article, from which we quote. 
Gorgas: 


Says General 


“The first sanitary precaution is to secure 
healthy soldiers—physically sound men. Then 
it is necessary to safeguard their health while 
in training by giving them pure food, water, 
and healthy camp surroundings and by pre- 
venting the entrance to such camps of infec- 
tious diseases. Our camps in this country 
would naturally be selected with a view to 
salubrity. 

“The supply of water must be given the 
same care and safeguarding that the supply of 
one of our cities receives. The selection of sites 
for large camps of concentration is influenced 
to a greater extent by this one matter than by 
any other consideration but military necessity. 
In successfully taking all precautions relating 
to water we assist in avoiding typhoid fever 
and the dysenteries—the camp diseases of all 
former wars. These diseases are also com- 
municated by foods of some kinds, particu- 
larly the uncooked ones, and milk. Conse- 
quently the sanitary officers must inspect and 
examine the water and food, including milk, with the special 
purpose of keeping out the diseases thus transmitted. Of 
course, as these diseases are spread by contact, as well as me- 
chanically by flies and possibly other insects, such methods of 
transmission must be watched for and prevented, principally by 
the early exclusion of all cases of these diseases. The means 
available to protect the camp water-supply in semipermanent 
camps in the home country are all those employed by intelli- 
gent civil communities. 

_ “In large, semipermanent camps, when troops are assembled 
for the purpose of instruction and equipment awaiting transpor- 
tation to the scene of campaign, it is usual to bring the water 
Into camp and distribute it to the kitchens and shower-baths by a 
fairly elaborate system of pipes. If the source of supply is good 


SURGEON-GENERAL GORGAS, 
Who assures us that in our next 

war we shall have ‘the most effi- 

cient army of its size in the world."’ 


A TYPICAL U. S. ARMY CAMP, SHOWING CONICAL 
TENTS FOLDED TO AIR COTS AND BEDDI ; 


“< 
ort 
ey> 





we have no more danger under the circumstances than we have 
in a small city. 

‘‘When we have to deal with the question of potable water 
in the enemy’s country, and especially in the field, we deal with a 
more difficult problem, but by no means a hopeless one. . . . The 
methods to render the water potable are naturally those used in 
temporary emergencies as a rule—boiling, filtering, and the use 

of chemicals. Portable appliances are used in 
the Army to render the water safe. When this 
is not practicable we may always fall back up- 
on boiling, for this may be actually done by 
the individual soldier with his metal cup as the 
receptacle. It has been found, however, that 
this is an impracticable and almost impossible 
procedure, as to accomplish such a measure re- 
quires fuel, the fire, time to boil and time to 
cool the water to enable it to be drunk. Either 
the soldier has, in the heat of the march or 
battle, to drink water as he finds it or some 
simple method has to be devised that may 
meet this necessity in a more practicable 
manner. 

“The field filter weighs 60 pounds, and this 
limits its use to such columns as are provided 
with transportation to carry it about. The 
practical use of calcium chlorid as a disinfect- 
ing agency is extensively used in cities. Its use 
in portable plants in suitable form for armies 
has not been satisfactorily worked out, but 
promises a possible solution for this vexing 
question.” 


Only less important than a supply of po- 
table water is an efficient method for the dis- 
posal of human waste. Dr. Gorgas reports 
that several satisfactory methods have now 
been devised. He adds: 


“Tt has been an axiom in past wars that 
moving armies were healthy. This is merely 
an expression of the fact that moving troops 
get away from their own camp pollution. This is still true 
unless the troops in semipermanent camps are protected from 
themselves by a sanitary system for the disposal of human 
wastes. To a lesser extent the other camp wastes are a menace 
to the health of troops, if neglected 

‘‘In such an army as might be mobilized for service abroad we 
would expect some 120,000 regulars and twice as many volun- 
teers. Of the regulars all but the recruits will average one to 
three years of experience that has taught them how to take care 
of themselves in the field and camp. - Among the volunteers 
some considerable experience exists as a result of maneuver 
camps and the Spanish War—many veterans of that war being 
in the militia. The proportion of recruits will, however, be 50 to 
75 per cent. of the total strength, as far as experience in the field 
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THE FIELD-SERVICE TENTS CARRIED BY OUR TROOPS IN BLANKET ROLL ON THE MARCH. 








is concerned. There will be, therefore, a considerable proportion 
of green men to be taught camp sanitation, as well as given 
military instruction. Much of this will be given in concentration 
camps. Fortunately, most of the officers of the volunteers will 
be men who are imprest with the value of sanitation in the 
field. They and the regular officers and older soldiers will 
quickly instruct the new men in the habits so essential to health 
in camp. - 

“There exists, then, a yeast to leaven the whole that was 
absent in 1898. Since that eventful year the officers of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army have been studying and practising 
military hygiene and sanitation with brilliant results, as demon- 
strated in the two large camps in Texas. Here 10,000 men 
lived for a year at a time with a sick-rate lower than that at the 
average post. 

“* Better yet, the officers of the line, imprest with the value of 
the lessons in camp sanitation, have been enthusiastic supporters 
of these advances and are hardly second to medical officers 
in their knowledge and experience in such matters. The Army, 
then, is in an entirely different position than at the outbreak 
of the Spanish War 

‘‘Thus, forewarned, we are forearmed and enter any cam- 
paign confident of our ability and in the sanitary training of the 
line to feel that we can exist in the campaign in a state of ‘hy- 
gienic competence’ that the disabilities of the war will be limited, 
for the first time in the history of the New World, to wounds,’and 
that disease will not kill more than bullets. The American 
people will have what they should have for the generous support 
given every year—the most efficient army of its size in the world.” 





HOW BALLOONS TAKE FIRE—The way in which balloons 
are made at present is well calculated to produce electric sparks, 
says a writer in Cosmos (Paris, April 23), abstracting an article 
in L’ Industrie Electrique. And as electric sparks are perhaps the 
best means for setting fire to the inflammable gas with which 
balloons are filled, the expediency of reform in their manufacture 
would appear obvious. We read: 


“According to statistics, most of the balloon fires are due to 
electric sparks. The tissues of balloons, as now made, are 
favorable to the production of sparks. All experiments to avoid 
the danger of fire should have to do with the constitution of 
these fabrics. The envelops that are currently used are im- 
pregnated with rubber and may easily be charged with elec- 
tricity by friction. If a rubber-coated fabric be rubbed on a 
metal—aluminum, for instance—the metal is charged positively 
and the fabric negatively. The charge assumed by the envelop 
persists even after several contacts with the ground, and this 
condition may be observed for several hours. Inflammation 
by sparks is no longer to be feared when the superficial and 
sectional conductivities are both good. ... The best fabric 
at present, from this point of view, is gold-beater’s skin.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


EXPLOSIVE DUST 


HAT a non-explosive substance may explode violently 


and destructively, when floating thickly in the air af 


dust, is not a new idea, but is something that most 
persons find it hard to believe. 


sense that a case of dynamite is, so long as the flour remains 
compact and confined in a small bulk. If the same flour is dis 
tributed through the air in the form of dust, however, the situa 
tion becomes changed in the most vital manner, and if the 
quantity of flour present in each cubic yard of the air come 
within certain limits, the mixture of air and dust become 
exceedingly dangerous. 
Scientific American Supplement (New York): 


“‘Dust explosions may be started in various ways, and when 
the combustion of the suspended dust has once begun, the flame 
spreads through the air with lightning speed, often giving ris 
to appalling devastation. The difference between suspended 
dust and dust lying in a quiescent, compact mass may le 
clearly illustrated with lyecopodium powder, which was formerly 


in general use by druggists for coating pills, to prevent them from} 


sticking together. A little heap of the powder can be set afir, 
with some trouble, but it does not show evidence of any e 
plosive properties. Ifa small quantity be taken up in the endd 
a glass tube, however, and blown through the flame of a spirit 
lamp, it burns explosively and with a brilliant flash of light 
This experiment is simple and instructive, but it should be per 
formed with care. The quantity of powder used should k 
quite small, and the glass tube should be of sufficient length 
to enable the experimenter to keep his face well away from the 
spirit-lamp flame. 

“A particle of combustible dust, when burning while sus 
pended in the air, heats a little shell of air immediately arount 
it to a high temperature. The air thus heated expands ver 
quickly and forcibly, and to get a clear idea of what happens in4 
dust explosion we have’ merely to imagine this action repeated 
almost simultaneously about every one of the thousands d 
millions of particles that are involved in the explosion. It wil 
be plain that the total effect may easily be prodigious and quit 
capable of killing men, blowing down walls, and doing othet 
damage of like nature, such as we actually observe when dust 
explosions occur. 

“The amount of dust that must be present in the air to make 
an explosive mixture will naturally vary to some extent with 
the nature of the substance, and the subject has not yet beet 
fully investigated by experiment. . . . The mechanical energy 
actually available for the performance of destructive mechanical 
work, in the case of a starch-dust explosion, may easily be % 
great as 3,600 foot-pounds for each cubic yard of the air in the 
space in which the dust occurs. A million foot-pounds of me 


chanical energy, available for the destruction of the building 


A barrel of flour, says a write } 
in The Traveler’s Standard, certainly is not explosive in the same 


The writer goes on, as quoted in Th} 
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could therefore be developed in a room of very ordinary dimen- 
sions. This calculation, which is given for illustrative purposes 
only, proves that dust explosions are well worthy of the most 
serious attention, and that those who lightly dismiss them from 
consideration are grievously in error.” 

Dust explosions, the writer goes on to say, may occur in 
connection with the handling of materials of any kind, if they 
are combustible when finely divided. Some materials are far 
more dangerous than others, but even metallic powders may be 
eapable of exploding under favorable circumstances. As some 
of the substances most likely to form explosive dusts under 
conditions that may occur in manufacture or handling, he men- 
tions coal, soot, wood-dust, cork, tanning bark, grain, malt, 
flour, starch, sugar, wool, organic 
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THE MOST ACCURATE MACHINE IN 
THE WORLD 


HE WORLD’S most precise piece of machinery is 
doubtless the Rowland dividing-engine, owned and oper- 
ated by Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. This 
machine, the invention of Prof. Henry A. Rowland, long the 
head of the physics department in that institution, was devised 
by him to rule diffraction gratings on glass or metal, for use in 
the most delicate kind of spectroscopic work, in the place of 
the glass prisms that are commonly used to form the spectrum 
by splitting up white light into its component colors. These 





fabrics of various kinds, oakum, 





metallic dyes, bronze, resins, cel- 
luloid, sulfur, and naphthalene. 
To quote further: 


“Tt is convenient to divide ex- 
plosive dusts into two general 
classes, as follows: 

“Class 1: Dusts which propa- 
gate the flame readily, and ignite 
so easily that an explosion would 
almost certainly be produced by 
lighting a mateh in the dust-laden 
space. This class includes sugar, 
dextrin, starch, cocoa, rice refuse, 
meal and sugar refuse, cork, fine 
wood-dust, malt, oat husks, grain 
in flouring-mills, maize, grain in 
storage, corn flour, and flour in 
flouring-mills. 

“Class 2: Dusts which are 
readily ignited, but which ordi- 
narily, tho by no means invari- 
ably, require a source of heat (such 
as an arc-lamp) of larger size and 
higher temperature, or a source 
(such as a gas-jet or other flame) 
that acts for a considerable time. 
These include the dusts from 
gum, leather, rice -milling, saw- 
dust, grist-milling, mustard, shod- 
dy, and shellac compositions. 

“The dusts in Class 1 are 
arranged approximately in the or- 








Courtesy of *' The American Machinist,’’ New York. 
ACCURATE TO A MILLIONTH OF AN INCH. 


The late Professor Rowland and his dividing-engine, the world’s most exact machine. 











der in which experience has shown 

them to be most hazardous. It must not be inferred from this, 
however, that the last ones in the list are to be thought rea- 
sonably safe, because all the substances that are enumerated 
are dangerous. The earlier ones are merely considered to be 
more dangerous. 

“Sugar, dextrin, starch, and cocoa, it will be seen, are classed 
as the most hazardous of all, and many fearful explosions have 
resulted from the dust of these substances. Sugar dust ignites 
Without contaet with actual flame, if it is projected against a 
surface heated to 1,400° Fahr.”’ 


To avoid dust explosions, the obvious thing to do is to avoid 
dust, especially where it falls into the particularly explosive 


class. Thorough ventilation is of course important, and naked 
flame should be avoided in plants where the production of dust 
can not be prevented. Machines that may become overheated 
should be watched, and the air around belts that may generate 
‘lectricity by friction should be moistened by spraying. To 
mention further safeguards: 


“Processes in which dangerous dust is produced, and which 
an not be effectively safeguarded by methods similar to those 
here indicated, should be conducted in separate buildings 
placed at same distance from the rest of the plant, and prefer- 
ebly only one story in height. The machines in a building of 
his kind should be so arranged that they can be stopt and 
tarted from the outside. 

“The building should also be fitted with self-closing and self- 
ocking doors, which can not be opened from the outside without 
Bikey. This lessens the probability of workmen entering it while 
he machinery is in motion.” 


gratings consist of five parallel lines, so close together that they 
ean be separated only by a microscope of the highest power. 
Accuracy is measured nowadays by the limit of error. The 
Rowland gratings are not perfect, because perfection is impos- 
sible; but their limit of error is one-millionth of an inch, which 
makes the engine that is able to draw them the record-holder 
for accuracy. The gratings are ruled on so-called ‘“‘speculum- 
metal”’—an alloy of copper and tin. Mr. Donald M. Liddell, 
in a descriptive article in The American Machinist (New York, 
May 21), notes the equally striking fact that the metal plates 
must also be true to almost the same fraction: 


‘‘The rough plates are cast at Johns Hopkins University and 
sent to the Brashear Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, which 
polishes them to an optical surface, that is, the plates are sup- 
posed to be true to about two-millionth of an inch. The polished 
plates are then sent back to the university to be ruled, and the 
gratings are then sold by the Brashear Company. It may be 
mentioned that the finish of these plates is not a matter of guess- 
work, but their freedom from error can be optically tested. 
The ruled portion of the grating is always a square, and the 
length of the diagonal is taken as the size of the grating; thus, 
a one-fourth inch grating would have a ruled surface 1 x 1 inch. 
The gratings cost from twenty to thirty-five dollars per square 
inch of ruling. The largest plate commercially made is the 
seven-inch. 

“The Rowland dividing-engine, then, as can be seen 
from the foregoing description, is a machine which must be 
capable of ruling the diffraction gratings. The lines must be 
straight, parallel, the same distance apart, and of equal depths 
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within the millionth limit, since any greater errors in any of 
these factors interfere with the spectrum produced. 

“To attain this result, there is a diamond point moved back 
and forth over the plate, guided on parallel straight ways. (When 
the words ‘straight,’ ‘parallel,’ ‘flat,’ are used, the extreme 
accuracy insisted on repeatedly in this article must always 
be understood.) The carriage is shown in the cut, moving 
on the two pairs of truncated-V ways. The diamond cuts 
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MORE SOLAR SURGERY 


"| ‘HE REMARKABLE RESULTS OBTAINED jy 
France and elsewhere by treating tuberculosis simply 
by exposure to the sun’s rays (described in ‘these pages 

February 28) are further elaborated by Dr. Guy Hinsdale, of 

Hot Springs, Va., in The Interstate Medical Journal (St. Louis), 

The open-air treatment for consumption 





Illustrations by courtesy of ** The Interstate Medical Journal,’’ St. Louis. 
TAKING THE SUNSHINE-CURE. 





Gallery in Dr. Rollier's Children’s Clinic, ‘‘ Le-Chilet."’ 


is of course universally known, but ae. 
cording to Dr. Hinsdale the part played 
in it by exposure to sunlight has not 
been sufficiently recognized. To this, he 
thinks, is due the success of the great 
seaside sanatoria. In the Alpine resorts 
described by him the effect of the sun 
is recognized and directly utilized. Jy 
our previous article Professor Poncet 
was mentioned as the first to devise this 


first to propagate it. Dr. Hinsdale gives 
credit to the French surgeons and the 
Swiss surgeon Bernhard, 
but lays most 
treatment, which he describes in sub 
stance as follows: 


“The patient is clothed in linen o 
white flannel, according to the season; he 


direct sunlight on the face by a screen, 
and wears smoked or yellow glasses. 
“And now comes the peculiar and 
interesting method of exposure. It make: 
no difference where the disease is located, 
whether in the hip, the spine, or the cervi- 
eal glands, the invariable rule is to begin 








only during one stroke, and is lifted on the return. While 
the diamond is thus moving back and forth in a straight 
path, the plate is advanced under it. This plate rests on 
a@ carriage moved forward by a screw which rotates a small 
portion of a revolution between each two strokes of the diamond. 
This means that the screw must be accurate, as must also the 
divided head, so that the carriage may advance the same dis- 
tance each time. ...... 

“‘The cycle of operations is as follows. 

‘*Let the diamond be on the plate in a position to begin ruling. 
It is moved forward, that is, toward the main shaft, by the 
parts mentioned above, and a line is ruled. At the end of the 
stroke, the cam controlling the diamond-lifting mechanism oper- 
ates, and while the engine is on itsreturn stroke, with the diamond 
off the plate, the latter is advanced a space equal to the desired 
distance between the rulings. . 

“The engines, one of which, with its inventor, Dr. Rowland, 
is shown in the photograph, are kept in a subbasement of the 
Johns Hopkins Physical Laboratory. This vault is made with 
a double wall, and is kept at constant temperature by a bank 
of 32 candle-power carbon incandescent lamps, controlled by a 
mercury-expansion thermostat. This matter of temperature 
regulation is highly important, for if the temperature of the 
plate changes during the ruling, the lines will be thrown out 
of place. 

“‘ As a consequence, it is dangerous to have any one in the room 
in which the engine is ruling. At the time of my visit, Dr. Ander- 
son and I remained for some time in a room adjoining the one 
in which the engine was ruling. Eventually the heat from our 
bodies affected the temperature inside the glass case in the 
next room, and out went the lamps. 

“The engines were, as said, the invention of Dr. Henry A. 
Rowland, and were built by Theodore Schneider, late mechani- 
cian of the University, who ruled all the gratings for many 
years. The two died within a few weeks of each other; Rowland, 
I may add, was cremated, and his ashes lie in the vault of the 
dividing-engines; after their deaths, the engines were, for some 
years, under the care of L. E. Jewell, and are now in charge of 
Dr. John A. Anderson, who has greatly improved them and 
enormously increased their output of gratings.” 


with the feet. The next day the legs wil 
be exposed; the third day the thighs. On 


the fourth day the abdomen is exposed; on the fifth the thorax. } 


Finally on the sixth or seventh day he exposes the neck and 
head with careful 
supervision. 

“The whole sys- 
tem of heliotherapy 
aims at acquiring 
@ progressive pig- 
mentation of the 
skin; this is the 
underlying basis of 
the whole matter; 
it is nearly al- 
ways proportional 
to the resistance of 
the patient and en- 
ables him to bear 
the sunlight and 
eold air in a most 
surprizing manner. 

“The actinic solar 
rays are antagonis- 
tic to the tubercle 
bacillus, and that is 
not to be denied. 
Bronzing of the skin 
varies from a copper 
to a chocolate color. 
Without it no one 
could endure the 
sun-cure for so 
many hoursa day or 
engage, as some of 
them do, in winter 
sports with scarcely 
any protection at all. 

“Tt has been calculated that the sunlight has considerably 
more actinic force at these mountain stations than at the ser 
shore, and hence the time required for the solar cure is probabl/ 
less than elsewhere. Rollier’s record of about 1,200 patients ant 




















A PATIENT OF DOCTOR SOL. 


A pitiable spectacle when the treatment 
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about 1,000 cures is one of the greatest contributions to modern 
surgical progress, and especially to the fight against tuberculosis.” 


In this country Dr. Hinsdale tells us there is every oppor- 
tunity for practising heliotherapy for tuberculosis, but he knows 
of only one hospital where there is any attempt to practise it 
in the manner de- 
scribed, namely, Sea 
Breeze Hospital, at 
Coney Island. Of 
the trials there he 
says: 

“Tt is probable 
that the very en- 
couraging experi- 
ence of the last two 
years will lead to 
the adoption of Rol- 
lier’s method in all 
its details as modi- 
fied by the less fa- 
vorableclimatic con- 
ditions of this part 
of the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

“Results at Sea 
Breeze Hospital in 
the treatment of 
tuberculosis of the 
bones, joints, and 
glands have been so 
good that the city 
of New York has 
acquired a new lo- 
eation with 1,000 
feet of beach-front 
on what is known 
as Rockaway Point, 
ten miles beyond Coney Island. The plans include an arrange- 
ment of grounds and buildings which will involve a total 
outlay of $2,500,000, and there will be accommodation for 1,000 
patients.” 

















A CHILD OF THE SUN. 


The picture of his condition ‘‘ before tak- 
ing’ is too distressing to reproduce here. 
The sun cured him in six months. 














LIQUID NERVES 


HEN YOUR WIFE thinks she hears a burglar down- 
stairs in the middle of the night, and her hair stands 
on end, her nerves are not re- 
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adrenals pour a steady flow of their juices, called adrenin, or 
epinephrin, or adrenalin, into the blood. 

“This stuff bombards the tissues just as electric shocks do 
the nerves. It is not altogether a figure of speech to call it 
liquid nerves. If the adrenals are removed from sheep and 
calves and this substance is drunk or injected into the veins, 
the pupils of the eyes dilate, the hairs begin to stand up as they 
do upon the back of the fretful porcupine, and other strange 
things happen. 

“In a word, this material does exactly what you have always 
been taught the sympathetic nerves do. What you expect 
always from the nerves may now be brought about by the juices 
of these ductless glands. 

‘* A fragment of muscle from the bowels of an animal was taken 
by Dr. Cannon as a rage-thermometer. So sensitive is this 
strip of intestine that a drop of a mixture of 20,000,000 drops of 
water in which there was a drop of adrenalin will show by 
shrinking it. Dr. Cannon was thus able to prove that every 
time a dog barks at a cat and the cat humps her back and 
prepares in terror for war an extra amount of adrenal juice has 
been poured into the blood. 

“Moreover, whenever pain was inflicted upon animals, as in 
catching beavers and fur-bearing animals in traps, seizing 
chickens by the throat, catching bears, birds, or shooting animals, 
an excess of epinephrin was discernible plainly in the blood. 

‘Whenever fear, rage, or pain occurred these different emotions 
caused an increased bombardment of the blood with this animal 
drug. 

“If adrenin is injected into the blood it causes the liver to 
loosen up its storehouse of sugar. This sugar is set free in the 
blood and the victim may be mistakenly said to have diabetes, 
the sugar disease 

“Dr. Cannon finds that epinephrin drives the blood from 
the digestive tissues and sends it helter-skelter through the 
heart, lungs, legs, and brain. 

‘‘Furthermore, it is evident from these researches that the 
blot will clot from five to ten times as rapidly in angry persons as 
in cool and collected, placid persons. 

‘“‘ All of these discoveries show how marvelously nature pro- 
tects the human race from extinction. None of these wonderful 
effects is due to your wishes or is under your voluntary control. 
The instant you fight or run away, show anger or fear, your emo- 
tions stir up the adrenal fluids and sugar begins to flow from your 
liver into the blood. This gives food and fuel to your busy 
muscles, removes ‘that tired feeling,’ shoots the blood into your 
heart and lungs, where it is needed, and stops the bleeding of 
wounds. ~ 

‘*Thus it is proved for the first time that pain, anger, and fear, 
like peace, have their victories no less than complacency and 





sponsible, even if the burglar isn’t really 





there. That is to say, the immediate 
agent that produces all the outward 
physical signs of terror and excitement 
is a liquid secretion of the adrenal glands. 
The nerves doubtless open the floodgates 
that liberate the fluid, but it is the fluid 
itself that, in its direct effect on the tis- 
sues, produces the symptoms in question. 
Owing to this property, we are told by 
Dr. Leonard K. Hirshberg, in the New 
York Sun (May 10), the name of “liquid 
nerves’’ may well be applied to the adrenal 
secretion. Prof. W. B. Cannon, of Har- 
vard University, and his students and 
colleagues of the Harvard physiological 
laboratories, have just concluded an in- 
vestigation of the emotions of rage, pain, 
and fear and their effects upon the human 
tissues, in which this curious part played 





# 








by the adrenal fluid is strikingly brought 
out. This research, we are told by Dr. 
Hirshberg, began after the discovery that 





Children, very ill when they arrived at Leysin, restored to health. Ski-running. 
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NSHINE PRODUCTS. 
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some animals and some human volunteers 
suffered certain strange stomach disorders after painful irrita- 
tion. Says the writer: 


“The little lumps of tissue just abaft the kidneys called 


war. Many aman who bled to death because he was calm 
and cool could have no doubt been saved if he had but sum- 
moned up the rage of a Cwsar or the indignation of a full, addle- 
pated Hotspur.” 


























SUFFRAGETTE BUTCHERY OF ART 


NICER BALANCING of gains and losses than usual 
will be required when the art history of the current 
year comes to be written. A thief may steal a ‘‘Monna 

but he protects her from all damage. The militant 

suffragist has no such reverence. She hacks a Velasquez or a 

Sargent with impunity and 


Lisa,’ 


side of the face is three inches long, and the torn ends of the 
canvas are frayed and uneven. The mutilated picture wa 
removed at once from the exhibition. An artist who witnesse 
the outrage says the picture is irreparably ruined. 

“Mrs. Wood’ was accompanied by a man who attempted 
to interfere with the bystanders trying to restrain her. Hp 
characterized the act of 





without regret. She is 
sometimes even abetted by 
her political sympathizers. 
Mrs. Flora Anne Steele, 
the author of what has 
been called the best novel 
about India—‘‘On the 
Face of the Waters’’—is 
reported to have said on 
her recent arrival in Ameri- 
ca that the assault on the 
‘‘Venus”’ could not be 
deplored by her, first be- 
cause she didn’t think the 
picture was a _ genuine 
Velasquez, and second be- 
cause she considered it 
immoral. It was a man 
who applauded the butch- 
ery of the splendid Sargent 
portrait of Mr. Henry 
James, and he was prompt- 
ly punished for his ques- 
tioned chivalry, as_ the 
Sun’s account of the epi- 
sode shows: 


** An American artist and 
an American novelist were 
victims in a way of the 
actions of one of . Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s ‘ wild women’ 
when a militant suffra- 
gette entered the Royal 
Academy and ruined a 
portrait of Henry James, 
the novelist, painted by 
John Singer Sargent. 

“The woman, who gave 
the name of ‘Mrs. Wood,’ 
was armed with a butch- 
er’s cleaver, which she had 





SARGENT'’S IDEA OF HENRY JAMES. 


Some English friends declared that ‘‘it is not our Henry James,” but ‘‘ Henry 
Q. James"; a suffragette said nothing, but hacked it with a meat-axe. 


‘Mrs. Wood’ as one of 
courage in a voice loud 


spectators at 
tance. 


ably drest 
came angry and _ rushed 
at the man with shouts of 


a sound thrashing whe 
the police entered and 
ejected him from the 
gallery.” 


The Manchester Guari- 
ian does not go to the ex 
treme of Mrs. Steele, but 
tries to find a dubious 
solace for the act of 
vandalism: 


“Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of Mr. Henry James, which 
may probably never be 
seen again, was an unusual 
effort of that master. He 
had, as it were, knuckled 
down to his sitter. He 
told a friend that he had 
taken more pains with it 
than with any other por 


haps that was the reason 


Sargent and why the crities 
felt that he had not probed 
and evoked from it some 
secret essential significance 
which before that had not 
been discerned by the 
world. It was painted last 
year in Chelsea, where Mr. 
James now lives most of 
the year. Some found in 








concealed in her clothing. 
She slashed the picture several times before she was seized by a 
detective. 

‘‘About 1 p.m. the decorous calm of, the central gallery was 
suddenly broken by the crash of glass and a yell of ‘Votes for 
women!’ The visitors to the gallery who turned suddenly in the 
direction from which the shout came were too late to prevent the 
mischief. They saw a middle-aged woman hacking the picture 
with a cleaver. The first jab broke the glass and cut the canvas. 
The second ‘blow damaged the canvas still further, and, altho 
the woman was then seized by a detective, she succeeded in 
delivering a third blow. 

‘*The portrait, which was regarded as one of Sargent’s master- 
pieces, was painted for a number of friends of Mr. James’s, who 
presented it to the novelist. It was one of the most prominent 
canvases at the exhibition. It is badly gashed in three places, 
all of the cuts being through the face. The largest cut, which 
is on the left side, obliterated one eye. The second cut is across 
the mouth, and the third near the chin, The rent on the left 


it the Americanism of Mr. 
James, which most of uw 
thought he had shed in his long English residence. It was 
tho Mr. Sargent himself, who at times is afraid that people do 
not enough remember that he is an American—he has never,! 
believe, become naturalized as an Englishman . . . —had decided 
on a declaration. As some one putit on the private-view day: 
‘It is not our Henry James. It is Henry Q. James.’”’ 


Mr. Marion Reedy, who holds a Mirror up for St. Louis, is 
not at all grieved for the portrait tho he thinks he invents 4 
econdign punishment for the suffragette: 


“That suffragist lady who slashed Sargent’s portrait of Mr 
Henry James into ribbons should be made to read that author's 


article on George Sand in The Quarterly Review. The punishment 
would fit the crime. That other suffragist who gashed Velas 
quez’s callipygic Venus should be locked in a cell with that Cubist 
picture, ‘Nude Descending a Staircase,’ which reminds me that 
Henry James’s English and Cubist art are pretty much alike.” 
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- T MISS BROWN’S $10,000 PRIZE PLAY 
S Ges HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX manuscripts 


of plays entered the competition. for a prize of $10,000 
offered by Mr. Winthrop Ames, and Miss Alice Brown, of 
Boston, is the winner. This is said to be the largest prize ever 
offered in an open contest for a play. Two other features of 


ds of the the contest do not escape mention. The winning piece is the 
ture was author’s first play, and it is safe to assume that experienced 
Witnessed playwrights were among her competitors. The other is the fact 
that the author has reached the age of fifty-seven. The anti- 
ba Oslerian aspect of this part of the story probably justifies the 
© act of break in the traditional reserve respecting the mention of a 
S one of woman’s age. Miss Brown’s play is called ‘Children of Earth,” 
oice loud and deals with the New England life that has been her earlier 
a literary theme. The large number of competitors for the prize 
wd. which prolonged the contest nearly a year beyond the time originally 
| fashion. set for the announcement of the winner. In addition, accord- 
men, be ing to the New York Times— 
d_ rushed 
shouts of “There were 1,000 manuscripts rejected because they did not 
ut!’ «The come within the rules of the contest, which were that the com- 


ziving him 
ling’ when 
ered and 
from the 


peting authors must be residents of the United States, and, tho 
no translations, adaptations, one-act pieces, or musical com- 
edies were considered, dramatization of novels and short stories 
could be entered, provided full rights to make such dramatiza- 
tions had been secured. Each play submitted was to be signed 
with pseudonym only, and was to be accompanied by a sealed 
envelop bearing on the exterior the title of the play and the 
author’s pseudonym and enclosing the author’s real name and 
address. These envelops were not opened until the judges 
made their decision.” 


ter Guard. 
to the ex- 
Steele, but 
1 dubious 


» act of The same paper rehearses the main facts of the author’s life: 
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“Miss Brown’ was 
born of farmer folk in 
Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, and her first 
fourteen years were 
spent in that neighbor- 
hood. She then went 
to a girls’ seminary at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, 
taught for a little while, 
and left teaching to 
write. Her first book, 
‘Meadow Grass,’ a col- 
lection of short stories, 
brought her immediate 
recognition. Since then 
she has published a vol- 
ume of poems, a book of 
essays on travel, a large 
number of short stories, 
and several novels, the 
best known of which are 
‘The Story of *Thyrza’ 
and ‘Rose MacLeod.’ 

“Miss Brown now 
lives in Boston in the 
old Whipple house on 
Pinckney Street, fre- 
quented in E. P. Whip- 
ple’s day by the literary 
men of older Boston. 
She has a garden at New- 
buryport, Massachu- 
setts, and a farm at 
Hill, New Hampshire, 
and is said to love more 
than anything else ‘plays and gardening.’ . . . She has been 
abroad several times, leisurely journeying, some of the time 

tramping, through England and Wales, and has 
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THE PRIZE-WINNER, 
Miss Alice Brown, who carries off 
the $10,000 prize from over sixteen 
hundred competitors. 














also spent some time on the Continent. 
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“‘For many years Miss Brown was on the staff 
of The Youth’s Companion, and still is a con- 
tributor to that periodical.” 


Besides Mr. Ames, the judges of the competi- 
tion were Mr. Augustus Thomas, the playwright, 
and Mr. Adolph Klauber, former dramatic critic 
of the New York Times. The New York Sun adds 
some interesting comment: 


*““Mr. Ames explained that while the winner of 
the contest would receive the $10,000, he did not 
obligate himself to produce the play. It would 
be released if not produced within a reasonable 
time. If the piece was produced, the prize paid 
would be considered in the nature of advance 
royalties until the sum had been repaid and then 
the successful author would receive a liberal royal- 
ty. He also reserved the right to purchase the 
rights to non-winning plays, and it is understood 
that he has already exercised this privilege on 
several plays....... 

‘“‘Winthrop Ames, who offered the prize, also 
comes from Boston. He was the managing 
director of the New Theater before it became the 
Century Opera House, and is the builder and 
owner of the Little Theater, where he has pro- 
duced several successful plays. He is also manager 
of the Booth Theater, of which he is part owner.” 

The New York Evening Post points to en- 
couraging matters for reflection for the interim be- 
fore the play comes up for public approval. It 
hopes that the precedent for prize contests is not 
observed in this case: 





**Miss Alice Brown’s winning of the ten-thousand- 
dollar prize offered by Mr. Winthrop Ames fora 








shed Velas 
that Cubist 
ds me that 
ch alike.” 


MRS. PANKHURST BEFORE THE KING’S PALACE. 


The suffragists planned an assault on Buckingham Palace as their final 
the demonstration ended in riot and chagrin. 





play of popular appeal is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment; extraordinary because of the fact that 
Miss Brown is a veteran writer of proved talent 
and with a field and manner of her own. Prize 









coup, but 











contests nowadays are for the young and unknown, 
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and not rarely for the unschooled. The adolescent victor in 
such contests wins by virtue of striking a fresh note, the fresh- 
ness on closer examination consisting in a brave echo of 
several dead authors and a dozen living successful ones. Since 
in the terms of the Ames contest it was specified that the 
play was to be one of popular appeal. there was room for 
fearing the worst—say, a knockabout farce with pistol-play 
attachment. The character of the judges in the contest pointed, 
to be sure, in the other direction. But experience has shown 
ineredible selections made by men of apparently good judgment. 
Until the prize play is given to the public, the general belief 
will be that Messrs. Ames, Thomas, and Klauber have reason 
to congratulate themselves that the anonymous contestant to 
whom they awarded the prize should turn out to be a writer of 
proved merit.” 


HOPE IN THE MOVIES 


ERHAPS some of the disappointed 1,645 mentioned in the 
article above will not take it amiss if their attention is 
-alled to the most approved methods of writing a play for 
the cinematograph. There must be some who are now convinced 
that the drama, as the Brooklyn Eagle points out apropos of the 
present competition, is ‘‘a most highly technical form of literary 
composition, and that it is practically hopeless to try to write 
a successful play unless you know all the rules of the game.” 
Mr. Ernest Dench has just published a manual which tells the 
secrets of ‘‘Play-writing for the Cinema,’’ and the Manchester 
Guardian takes it up with a weleome because ‘‘we are told how 
to apply a natural breeziness to the particular art.’’ The Guard- 
ian proceeds: 





“The ‘silent dramatist’ is the man now, and those who have 
been writing the antiquated sort of play in which dialog is the 
thing may study Mr. Dench on ‘the writing and marketing of 
scenarios,’ which is ‘one of the few branches of the literary pro- 
fession that has not been fully exploited.’ Mr. Dench is an 


efficient guide, and it might do some of the tame old play-writers 


good to work under his directions in pure action for a time. 
Action is delightfully emphatic, and the cinema actor will nat- 
urally express a shade of 
annoyance by gnashing 
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ordinary play-writers get? It is difficult to make a comparison, 
for we lack evidence both as to fecundity of production and the 
extent of the market. The prices named by Mr. Dench for ab- 
solute sale are from a guinea to £30; the system of royalties has 
hardly been introduced. It will come, and in America, where, 
too, the best prices are obtained, the companies ‘are going go 
far as to give publicity to authors on the screen.’ | The cinemat- 
ograph now represents an enormous trade and an efficient pro- 
fession, if not a fine art, and perhaps it is not yet at the height 
of its present development. Yet it seems to be using up its 
material at an enormous rate. Mr. Dench gives a formidable list 
of threadbare titles, and we begin to wonder whether we shal] 
not have almost exhausted life in a few years, and so be con- 
strained to adopt a somewhat slower fashion.” 





WHAT THE POLICE READ 


HATEVER THE WORLD at large may think of 
detective stories, they do not win the esteem of those 
whose business it is to follow up crime. 

care least of all for this line of literature—a fact discovered by 
reports of the books most favored among those consigned by 
the New York Public Library for use at the police stations, 


The police 


The New York Times, in commenting on this discovery, finds 
not much to wonder at: 


“Possibly their selection of standard and classic books hag 
been somewhat influenced by the opinion of the library author- 
ities as to what they ought to read, that being an inclination of 
librarians everywhere. But the policemen, one is glad to see, 
have not been deprived of fiction, and they have waded through 
the old standbys, presumably with as much pleasure as any of 
us have felt—which is saying a good deal if only one gets at the 
orthodox masterpieces betimes. 

‘** According to report, these particular readers find little of in- 
terest and nothing of profit in the ‘detective stories’ which have 
such a wide sale with the ununiformed public. The policemen say 
that ‘real’ detective work is not done after the fashion of the saga- 
cious heroes of Conan Doyle and his predecessors, and therefore 
they scorn romantic crime-hunting. This condemnation involves 

the assumption that the 





his teeth; when the mere 
writer gets back to his 
work the effect of such 
things should be seen in 
a heightened and breezier 
diction. But if he de- 
cides to make a serious 
attempt at the more 
modern art he must mas- 
ter a fresh technique. 
' Something can still be 
done with words, for 
titles and sereen mes- 
sages help to cement the 
‘photo-play,’ but in the 
use of these, and indeed 
in every department of 
the profession, a great 
deal of discretion is 
necessary. Mr. Dench 
warns the novice that if 
his scenario‘ reads’ funny 
the expert will be sus- 
picious; literary fun is an 
irrelevance and does not 
come out in pictures. Of 
course you must have a 








methods of ‘practical’ 
men can not be bettered 
—an assumption wildly 
fallacious, but entirely 
natural. The police an- 
tagonism to detective 
novels may be due in 
some part to the fact 
that in almost every 
such book it is the 
scientific amateur who 
works all the miracles, 
while the ‘headquarters 
man’ is usually a comic 
character who laborious 
ly follows a false clue 
while the other fellow 
gets the results. 


man would be apt to 
forget that the object of 
fiction is to be plausible, 
rather than to be accu- 
rate as to petty details, 
and that a ‘mistake’ may 
be intentionally made by 
an author for the sake of 








happy ending, and it is 
good to write a taking 
synopsis that will at least 
tempt the ‘editor’ to 





MR. AND MRS. CONAN DOYLE, WITH DETECTIVE BURNS. 


Is he telling Mr. Doyle what the police think of detective stories ? 


attaining some _ higher 
end of emphasis or ex- 





of fact, all the great ad- 





go on to the scenario. It 
is of no use to submit a 
story with lions in it to a company that has not a menagerie— 
as some have—and it is well to note which companies have 
such specialties as a fat comedian. Indeed, it is necessary to 
exercise a good deal of common sense, just as in other 
professions. 


**And what of the pay? How does that compare with what 


crime - detection — have 
been made, not by policemen, but by scientists. This is true, 


however, of so many professions and trades that ‘the force’ need | 


not be humiliated by. it, and if the policemen would show 4 
little more of the romancer’s willingness to understand and util- 
ize the suggestions coming from the psychological laboratories, 
considerably less of their work would probably be unsuccessful.” 


‘ 





“In reading a detec | 
tive story, too, the police | 
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Soh hale LOOK FIRST ON THIS PIOTURE— —-AND THEN ON THIS. 

emen say Sarah Bernhardt, on the left, finds the English tragedians who essay to play the role of Hamlet (like Sir Herbert Tree, for instance, on the 


th wa right) too broad of shoulder and stout of limb to comport with the anguish written on their faces. 
e Saga 


therefore 
. involves 

that the § FAT AND TH 
practical’ 
» bettered 











HAMLETS ” Hamlet whose soul's irresolution speaks in the upper register. 
Great Egypt, before her downfall, dreaded the ‘squeaking Cleo- 
a . : ‘ patra’ who would some day ‘boy her greatness’ on the public 
on. wildly ME. SARAH BERNHAR@T has, in all conscience, stage; the sweet Prince, ere flights of angels winged him to 
entirely had to stand enouglt 10er his rest, may have drawn an added hope from the thought of 
police an fi her attempts to play ‘amlele Now she retorts on the _ the fair ladies who would one day show forth his ‘immense soul’ 
detective English tragedians who impersonate the Dane by declaring without the ‘virility’ which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt deplores.’ 
» due in 
the fact 
st every 
is the & out of keeping with the anguish exprest in their faces.” If possible to so lift one’s soul that the physical eye shall not see 
feur who this be so, the London Times sees Madame Bernhardt ‘‘adding ithe physical delinquency in the actor: 
miracles, 
dquarters 
7 a comic 


m English critics on 





that ‘‘their make-up may give them the appearance of romantic The Times can not forbear to think with Mme. Bernhardt 
heroes, but their square shoulders and solid limbs are utterly ‘‘in this matter of agony and square shoulders”; but finds it 













































£ Ww L<ejyea 7 7 > ’ >? © se 7 Loy > ~’? i . . . . . . 
a new severity to the actors’ already severe task.’’ This paper ‘‘Both in life and in the theater we demand of joy and grief 
goes on to speculate on the plight of those actors whose Hamlets that they shall be housed in appropriate bodies. There are 


i satnell : are to eyes less sensitive than Madame Bernhardt’s among the men about with ‘interesting, ’ melancholy faces; and these men, 
‘alse clue Ya distinctions of the English stage: whether they play for it or no, receive (usually from tender- 
or fellow & hearted women) much sympathy and affection—so long as their 
“We have all heard of the conscientious Othello who blacked faces remain melancholy. Let them ‘give way to the jollity’ 
oa doth himself all over; and Mr. Arthur Bourchier grew a beard for that must sometimes visit even men with melancholy faces, 
he police King Henry VIII. But more will be demanded in future of and they are found to be uninteresting, even unpleasantly dis- 
© apt to him who would play Hamlet. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson turbing. On the other hand, the stout and jovial-looking man 
object of might, perhaps, pass muster, but Mr. H. B. Irving must watch is always a little ridiculous in sorrow, tho his emotional capacity 
plausible, his figure carefully; and think of the course of training to be for suffering may be far greater than that of the most melancholy- 
bs acelll undergone by Sir Herbert Tree before he may attain the requi- looking man that ever touched a tender heart. And, feeling 
a hated site fragility of appearance! Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, being thus about real men, we bring the same standard into the 
iesY anal capable of all things herself, does not, perhaps, realize that not theater, in all its branches except low comedy. The more wo- 
’ made in all human beings is the spirit so mightily master of the flesh begone is the low comedian, the more we laugh at him; but to 
es tata i as in her marvelous and exquisite self. Her words, we fear, will modern tastes at least, which know nothing of the robustious 
= hhiokal fall on deaf ears. English tragedians, sheltering themselves fellows of old, the tragedians must not be too hale and hearty. 
a ae oll unfairly behind the author’s declaration that his hero was fat, There is some excuse for the partiality, for the theater appeals 
- mentee will decline to prepare for the part by fining themselves down to to the mind through the eye as well as through the other senses; 
great ad- a point at which they would be too weak to get through a single but it shows that we are depending too much upon the eye if the 

task of soliloquy. We shall have to put up with their square shoulders performance, say, of Materna as Kundry should have left us 
a have and their solid limbs; we must do the best we can with anguish remarking upon nothing but her figure, or if all that we had te 
is is true, exprest in voice and face and the soul that shines through the say of Irving’s Romeo was that he did not look young enough fer 
ree’ need reat actor's bearing, however ‘beefy’ may be his form. Not the part. It takes an imaginative audience as well as a great 
oe will for us the delicate joys of the ethereal Hamlet with sloping actor for the soul of tragedy to shine so clearly through his 
and ull Victorian shoulders and a trim waist, the Hamlet whose agony physique that Hamlet’s square shoulders may not interfere with 


oratories finds expression in the elegant curves of the female form, the the passion and the beauty of Hamlet.” 
c “9 





iecessful.” 





N THE FACE of the present secularizing tendencies in 

education, President Wilson’s remark at the opening of 

the American University at Washington deserves notice. 
This University is founded by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the President pointed to the reason, in his judgment, why 
‘scholarship had been most fruitful when associated with re- 
ligion.”” ‘‘The religion of humanity and the comprehension of 
humanity are of the same breed and kind,’’ he says. 
he sees a fitness in their going together. His words were a com- 
mendation of the plan of the University, stated below in the 
words of Bishop W. 


Wherevore 











President Wilson, whose speech was not of a formal nature, 
took his cue from the occasion. 


“ec 


He confessed to ‘‘a sort of 
imaginative excitement about witnessing the inauguration of a 
great adventure of the mind, a defender of the immortal part of 
us, which if it do its work as it should be done, may leave its 
mark upon mankind for all time.” 
Princeton proceeds: 


The former president of 


“It is appropriate that a university should be set upon a hill, 
It must be a place of outlook, and there must be that in it which 
can comprehend the things that are seen, even the things distant 

and vague upon the 





F. MeDowell. Accord- 


horizon, for the object 





ing to the Methodist 
bishop, nothing like 
the present experiment 
in higher education has 
been planned or tried 
on our soil. The propo- 
sition, as quoted in The 
Christian Advocate (New 
York), has ‘‘at least 
four unique, distinct 
lines”’: ; 





“1. The opening of 
the rich and varied ma- 
terials of education and 
research afforded by the 
Government to the stu- 
dents of the world, un- 
der competent direction 
and guidance. 

“2. By acarefully de- 
vised system of scholar- 
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“FOR THE COSMOPOLITANISM OF ADVANCED LEARNING.® 


by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


of scholarship is not to 
please the scholar, is not 
to amuse thé leisure of 
inquisitive fffinds, but to 
put forth, to release, the 
human spirit from every 
kind of thraldom, par- 
ticularly from the thral- 
dom of darkness, from 
the thraldom of not 
knowing the path, and 
not being able to see 
the path,.as it treads it. 
It is knowledge properly 
interpreted, seen witha 
vision of insight, that is 
uniting the world, the 
spirits of the world. 
**Charles Lamb made 
a remark once which 
seemed to me to go 
pretty deep as a human 
remark. He was speak- 











ships and fellowships, 
the opening of the graduate instruction of the world for select 
young men and women. 

“*3. The creation of a body of scholars, gathered from every- 


where, sent everywhere, united here as fellows, recognized and.- 


pledged to humanity’s service and the larger uses of the largest 
learnings. 

‘4, The creation of lectureships for Washington and elsewhere 
and the making of a literature which shall in ample and steady 
stream refresh the life of the Republic and the world. 

“This is the simple outline of our great purpose. Nothing 
else, I venture to think, so daring or so wise has been proposed 
by any American church. Happy that body that can hold fast 
to traditions; happy that body that can also make traditions. 

“This movement has due regard to those English ideals in 
which our early roots were struck, and those later German in- 
fluences now so profoundly affecting our entire educational life. 

“If to-day you ask to see the American University, I bid you 
to look beyond what is visible here to the universities of the old 
world and the new, to every place where a foremost scholar dwells 
and teaches, to every laboratory and library holding truth for the 
eager student. The American University exalts not the local 
but the universal, not the provincial but the cosmopolitan, not 
the visible but the invisible. And to him who has the eyes of his 
mind and heart opened this high mount presents the rising vision 
of open doors in Berlin, Leipzig, Oxford, Paris, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Cambridge, New Haven, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, and 4 great host besides. 

‘“‘And never before, it seems to me, has there been quite such 
an application of the democracy and the cosmopolitanism of 
advanced learning. And that final federation of the world 
toward which the whole creation moves will come not at the 
point of bayonet or at the mouth of cannon, but at the hands of 
the clean thinkers, the world-trained scholars, the brotherhood of 
learning, the people—the men and women who study together in 
youth and in manhood and serve together for the common good.”’ 


Administration Building of the new American University founded SP gait Gon 
~ see 


- what somebody else will do for mankind. 


ing very highly of some 

ee man not present in the 
little company in whieh he was talking. One of his friends 
said, ‘Well, Charles, I did not know that you knew him.’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I don’t. I can’t hate a man I know.’ Now, 
how profound and how human that is! There are races whom 
we despise, and it generally turns out that we despise them be- 
cause we do not know them. We have not found the same 
common footing of humanity with which to touch them, and 
to deal. with them. 

“TI have sometimes, when sitting in the company of par- 
ticularly ably drest people who were interested in philan- 
thropy, wondered whether they knew how to be philanthropic. 
Philanthropy doesn’t consist in giving your money to pay for 
It consists, at the 
fountain-head, of putting yourself on the same level of life and 
comprehension with the persons whom you wish to help, and 
letting your heart beat in tune with their hearts, so that you will 
understand. 

‘“‘And the object of scholarship, the object of all knowledge, 
whether you call it by the large name of scholarship or not, is 
to understand, is to comprehend, is to know, what the need of 
mankind is, and to find that need in this way, that you ean inter- 
pret it without going to the books. You will be looking in your 
own heart, and listening to your own understanding. That is 
the reason, ladies and gentlemen, why scholarship has usually 
been most fruitful when associated with religion, and scholarship 
has never, so far as I ean at this moment recollect, been associated 
with any religion except the religion of Jesus Christ. 

“The religion of humanity and the comprehension of humanity 
are of the same breed and kind, and they go together. It is very 
proper, therefore, that, under Christian auspices, a great ad- 
venture of the mind, a great enterprise of the spirit, should be 
entered upon. ; 

“There is no particular propriety in my being present to open 
a university, because I am President of the United States. No- 
body is president of any part of the human mind. The mind 
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is free. It owes subservience and allegiance to nobody under‘ 
God. And the only thing that one can do in opening a university 
is to say that we wish to add one more means of emancipating 
the human mind—emancipating it from fear, from misunder- 
standing, emancipating it from the dark, and leading it into the 
light. 

“T hope there may be lecturers in this university who can 
interpret life. I haven’t met many, but I hope you will catch 
some of them. 

“Carlyle had a faney once of an old professor who was the 
‘Professor of Things in General.’ And I don’t see how anybody 
ean be a successful professor of anything in particular unless he 
is also a professor of things in general, because unless he knows, 
and has that real vision of how that particular thing is related 
to all the rest, he doesn’t know anything about it. 

“T have often used this illustration: A man loses his way in a 
desert, and we say he has lost himself. If you will reflect for a 
moment, that is the one thing he has not lost! He is there! 
But he has lost all the rest of the world! Hedoes not know where 
any other fixt thing in the world is. If he did, he could steer 
by it and get home, or get out of the desert at any rate; and his 
whole validity as a man depends upon his knowledge of the 
points of the compass, and where everything else in the world is. 
He will run his head against a stone wall if he does not know where 
the stone wall is, and after he has run his head against a stone 
wall his identity is of no particular importance. He has lost 
his identity. He has lost his life, not by not knowing himself, 
but by not knowing where the stone wall was. And so that is 
what the German scholar means by ‘orienting ourselves.’ 
Knowing where theeast is, we will not have to go east, but if we 
know where the east is, we can steer properly to any point of 
the compass by relating ourselves to the east, and so we are up on 
this hill. By seating ourselves up on a high pedestal once more, 
let us fix our attention upon the compass of human life, with its 
great needle pointing steadily at the lodestar of the human spirit. 
Let every man who wishes to know come and look upon this 
compass, and thereafter determine which way he will go.” 





BIBLES IN THE SCHOOLS AT LAST 


HAT LOOKS LIKE the beginning of the end of the 
‘‘godlessness’’ of the publie’schools was pointed out 
recently by the Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts. Their 

godless character is what the Catholics eriticize and the parochial 
schools exist to supply this laek. As Superintendent of the 
International Reform 
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Catholics will be requested to appoint for the purpose of adopting 
some plan for religious training in connection with public schools. 

“It is proposed that this shall be done either in the school 
buildings themselves or in neighboring churches, or in both, by 
which during a part of the school time or at some other hour 
pastors and teachers of the various denominations will teach 
religion to the children of their own faith as an essential part 
of their education in recognition of the fact that thirty minutes 
of Bible teaching in the Sunday-schools is not sufficient, but 
must be supplemented not only in the home and church service, 
but also in the public schools. 

‘*Whatever might have been the case in the past it would seem 
that these fears are groundless at present, for the Board of 
Education in New York City, the largest Jewish city in the world 
and the largest Catholie city in this country, requires Bible- 
reading in all public schools from the primary grades to the 
college. This requirement has been put into the new charter, 
apparently without opposition; at least there was so little of it 
that most of the people of New York do not seem to know that 
this rule of the Board of Edueation exists. 

‘*The special contribution which I am aiming to bring into 
this forward movement is to have the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools follow a single topie for a whole week, so that 
the one truth will be strengthened in the minds of the pupils by 
the continuity of the impression. For instance, a whole week is 
devoted to the right use of wealth, with readings from Proverbs, 
or to the magnanimity of forgiveness, with readings from the 
story of Joseph, or beginning with the story of Adam and Eve 
working in the garden when Adam delved and Eve span.” 





DECLINING ORTHODOXY IN 
HE DECLINING FAITH among the 


presents, says a Russian observer, a melancholy picture, 
when this is added to the enormous fact of the faith- 
less Russian people. For centuries the Russians, declares Mr. 
Menshikov in the Novoye Vremya 


RUSSIA 


tussian clergy 


(St. Petersburg), have been 
known as most religious and chureh-loving. Their wavering 
faith now gets little support from orthodox priests who “are 
preaching the gospel, not because they believe in it, but simply 
as a means of earning a livelihood.’’ The first symptoms of 
decline were noted in the fifties of the last century, when semi- 
narians of the type of Dobrolubov and Tchernyshevsky (two 


well - known Russian 





Bureau, Dr. Crafts has 


writers of the nine- 





been conferring, by cor- 
respondence and other- 
wise, with Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants in 
all parts of the world. 
His bureau is not alone 
in its efforts to arrive at 
an entente cordiale, for in 
this capacity he forms 
one of a committee ap- 
pointed by the edu- 
cational boards of 
the great evangelical 
churches representing 
19,000,000 members 
which has had econfer- 
ences with committees 
appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches 
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THE HISTORY BUILDING, 


At the opening of which President Wilson pointed out the propriety of such an the 
‘“‘adventure of the mind’’ being undertaken by Christian auspices. 


teenth century) became 
the leaders of radical 
nihilism. The 
proceeds: 


writer 


“Por about a thou- 
sand years orthodoxy 
has existed among the 
Russian people. For 
about a thousand years 
the poorly educated but 
devout clergymen have 
been able to communi- 
eate their faith to the 
good-hearted and igno- 
rant people. But some- 
thing catastrophic has 
happened, and this great 
religious mood began to 
die out, at first among 
aristocracy, then 
among the intellectual 











and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and has kept in touch with the National 
Reform Association, the pioneer of the movement. Dr!*Crafts 
recently told a New York Presbyterian preachers’ meeting of a 
resolution that ‘‘may have a large place in history”’: 

“It provided for the appointment in behalf of the Presbyterian 


Church of a committee to cooperate with the committees of other 
Protestant denominations and with committees which Jews and 


classes, then among the 
clergy. . Finally, 
when the pastors began to desert their charges, their flock also 
seattered.”’ 

The educational committee of the Holy Synod has collected 
curious statistics, as this writer summarizes: 


“In 1911, 2,148 students finished the course of theological 


seminaries. Of this number only 574 entered the service of the 
Chureh. Just think what an overwhelming majority already 
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prepared for priesthood do not wish to serve their Lord’s throne. 
And this is repeated all over Russia. In the Arkhangelsk 
diocese, out of 18 graduates only 6 became priests, that is, one- 
third of the number; in Astrakhan out of 13, 2; in Vladimir out 
of 75, 4; in Vologda out of 44, 6; in Vyatka out of 33, 6; in Irkutsk 
out of 10, 1; in Kazan out of 52, 7; in Kaluga out of 61, 8; in 
Smolensk out of 31, 2; in Tver out of 98,11; in Toola out of 51, 
2, and so forth 

“This is an offensive and seandalous attitude toward the 
Church on the part of the younger generation, which draws its 
life-blood from the clerical caste and which has received an 
education at the expense of the Church. This conduct is dis- 
honest, if not treacherous: to take everything from the Church, 
to eat its bread for over ten years, . . . but as soon as the course is 
finished, that is, after getting the diploma, to desert their caste 
in masses and become veterinary surgeons and excise collectors. 
... Almost half the number of priests are men who have received 
no theological education. For five years (1906 to 1910), in 63 
dioceses there were ordained 4,795 priests with and 4,125 without 
a theological education. . . . In the Ufa diocese, for example, 
out of 131 ordained only 34 were graduated from a seminary, 
and 74 did not attend at all. In 1910, out of the 24 ordained 
priests only one graduated from the seminary 

‘*What is still more disgusting, there are few religious people 
even among those who enter the priesthood. The students of the 
Moscow Theological Seminary recently circulated among the 
seminaries a list of questions, one of which was: ‘Do you know 
many persons, graduates of the seminary, who have entered the 
service of the Church out of conviction?’ The answer of the 
Tobolsk seminarists only is published. It reads: ‘We do not 
know a single one among the graduates of our seminary who has 
become a priest out of conviction.’ What a terrible state! It 
means that besides those who are openly irreligious and do not 
wish to feign piety, there are among the graduate students a 
great many who enter the Church for profit, that is, apostles- 
Iseariots who sell Christ every time they kiss the Evangely.”’ 


Speaking of the projected reform of the seminaries, Mr. 
Menshikov remarks: 


“‘That the present theological school is disgusting, I shall not 
attempt to dispute, altho I think that it was not worse than 
either the old, which gave quite satisfactory pastors, or the new 
type, which is being introduced now. The trouble lies not in 
the school, but in the atmosphere which permeates it. When the 
publie were religious, the priests also were religious, and so were 
their children; and even the abominable school of the old type. . . 
was religious. True, the teachers were ignorant and lazy, 
drunkards and cruel to the point of bestiality; their morals were 
loose and their poverty .. . indescribable; but fundamentally the 
seminary was a great school because it was a religious school. 
They all believed in God, both old and young, and almost all 
prayed fervently. . . . If our Church authorities let into the 
theological garden such a goat as adouble number of lessons in 
physies and mathematics and an increased study of the German 
and French languages, I fear that the main aim of such educa- 
tion is not faith, but a career.’’— Translation made for TuE 
Lirerary Dicest, 





CATHOLIC AID FOR THE CLAY-EATERS 


HAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH has done for the 

Alabama ‘‘Hoosier,’’ or clay-eater, is given in two 

contrasting pictures by a writer in America. The 
first one is depressing enough—a people ‘‘emaciated, consump- 
tive, exhausted, care-worn,” half-starved features pointing to 
“‘a system gone awry with dyspepsia, a temperature lowered 
with heart-failure, a lung-power gasping for air and incapable of 
taking in much.”” This picture represents the old generation. 
The new, we are told by Clifford A. McLaughlin, are developing 
in such ways that ‘the day is not distant when the Hoosiers will 
be on a par with city folk.””. The Hoosier of the clay diet gets 
his name from the crude salutation he gives a stranger—‘‘ Who's 
yer?” Their fathers were ‘‘outlawed leaders of bandits,’ and 
lived in lonely mountain homes of Alabama. The term of clay- 
eaters clings to them rather as a nickname than as the descrip- 
tion of a common habit. But instances of clay-eating are 
recorded: 


‘*‘As a class these people hardly deserve the name of clay- 
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eaters. But when the eye gazes on their pale, sandy com- 


plexion, it is gratifying to the imagination to hear the simple 
explanation that they eat clay. Other causes, however, such 
as consumption, poverty, even starvation, drunkenness, sleep- 
ing on ground floors in poorly roofed cabins, are doubtless 
factors in forming their complexion.” 

In their own habitat their 
little above the beasts: 


physical condition lifts them 


“Just imagine a thorough lack of expression on a sallow- 
yellow or pale and deathly face with a pair of blue lights to in. 
dicate life, and you have a fair picture of his face. The cheeks 
are hollow. The mouth is partly open, enough to indicate his 
want of thought. Everything proclaims premature old age, 
Starvation seems written there, tho he is not always starving, 
Only the eye is thoroughly human. An old Jesuit thought he 
could read in their faces the worst effects of crime. ‘I can see! 
he said, ‘from their faces, that they are not immoral; they are 
unmoral, that is, they know nothing of morality.’ ...... 

“The home of the clay-eater is a barn. Not a fine harn, 
however. <A barn often has two stories, one for the hay. Would 
that the home of the Hoosier had an extra story; one for the 
children. But it has not. Three bare rooms, all on the ground 
floor, form the whole house. But it is wonderful how happy the 
children are, how winning, how beautiful, how fascinating. It 
is wonderful, too, how many of them can sleep soundly in a 
single room. But more wonderful still, there is always a place 
for a visitor or straggler. Such may drop in at any time. 

“The hospitality of the clay-eaters is extreme. A man who 
was obliged professionally to call at one of their houses at 
eventide said to the head of the family: ‘You have got me 
out here at nightfall. I can not get back. I intend to stay all 
night!’ The Hoosier had nine children and a wife. There 
were but two sleeping-rooms. Was he disconcerted? Not at 
all. His smile of delight was pure, simple, and unfeigned. He 
gave orders for the best place for the visitor. It was evident 
that he had been in this predicament before. Custom had made 
it a joy to him.” 


Judging from the bad reputation they have had in the past, 
their community of life seems to have led to an immorality, says 
the writer, that ‘‘must have been hideous.’’ But ‘with the 
spread of the Catholic faith among them there has dawned 
cleanliness and moralityg’ We read: 


“History repeats itself. Just as among the Indians, the 
Africans, the early Europeans, purity comes with faith, so, too, 
does it come to the ‘Hoosier,’ the clay-eater. Fifty marriages 
have taken place among them in the last four years in the Catholic 
ehurech. They were hardly ever accustomed to marry before, 
except civilly to avoid arrest. It may be safely asserted, also, 
that in proportion as the Catholic priest has found time to go 
among them, citizens have felt safer in traveling in these regions. 
More than once non-Catholics have remarked that with the 
work of the priest the whole face of the country is changed. 

“All this is part of their history. Before the Civil War, and 
for some years after, there dwelt in this region the greatest 
bands of outlaws and bandits that ever infested this part of 
the globe 

‘‘The intense spirit of secrecy and their horror of detectives 
may have caused the Hoosiers’ fear of religious preachers from 
without. But such people slowly, but surely, find out whom 
they may trust, the friend in need. Thirty years ago, a priest 
began his benign religious influence among them. With the 
very breath of true religion came also a better civilization. 
What changes have been wrought both civilly and religiously! 
Only a few years ago one inhabitant allowed his wife to die 
begging for a priest. He protested against any such intrusion. 
To-day that man welcomes the priest as his best friend. A 
certain house was destined for the murder of the pastor. T'o-day 
all the people of that house are Catholics. Twenty years ago, 
Father Wagner, S.J., alighting from his buggy, said to his young 
companion, ‘My child, if you hear a pistol-shot from within, 
whip the horse and hurry home!’ ‘Why, Father, I shall run in 
and help you.’ ‘No, no! If you do, there will be two deaths 
instead of one.’ To-day, Father Wagner, alive in a distant 
town, hears the news that they are all baptized in that house. 
In fact, they are stanch Catholics and pillars of the Church in 
that district. The confessional has cleansed the land. The 
Sacraments are building it up anew. There is very little inter- 
ference from the towns, on the part of any of the sects. There 
is little consolation in the work. There is some risk of life in it.” 
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JOHN BURROUGHS'S LIFE REVEALED—IN PART AUTOBIOGRAPHICALLY * 


HIS admirable little biography, so full 

of the homely charm and simplicity of 
nature, comes from the pen of Clara Bar- 
rus, the poet-naturalist’s secretary and 
friend of many years. It gives us John 
Burroughs’s intime, describes his home and 
haunts, reveals his inmost meditations on 
life and books, on this world and the next, 
on philosophy, religion, and society, and a 
hundred kindred subjects. It has been 
written in response to the demands of the 
naturalist’s friends in the Burroughs Na- 
ture Club, and of the legion of his admirers 
seatiered throughout this and other coun- 
tries who seek to know more of him per- 
sonally. Few writers, living or dead, have 
been surrounded with more affection in old 
age. In some respects he might be re- 
garded as the most picturesque and original 
figure in recent American literature—in 
that sense rivaling Walt Whitman. His 
personality, hitherto known only through 
the involuntary and chance portraiture 
contained in his books, is here revealed 
with a frankness and wealth of detail which 
remind us of classic biographies. One hun- 
dred pages, under the title ‘‘ Autobiograph- 
ical Sketches,” are from the pen of Mr. 
Burroughs himself. Originally in the form 
of letters to his secretary written at her re- 
quest, they have been included bodily, the 
biographer evidently having thought it 
would be a kind of sacrilege to refashion or 
alter them. Hence we have a little book 
within a book, giving the naturalist’s 
friends what their souls craved. 

In its amazing frankness the book is 
almost comparable to Rousseau’s ‘‘Confes- 
sions.” Not that it has the slightest part 
of the coarseness of that masterpiece of self- 
portraiture, but it recounts, with a truthful- 
ness almost childlike in its naiveté, what it 
is one’s natural inclination to conceal. He 
does not seek to gild his ancestry, but with 
a bluntness that is absolutely pathetic sets 
down the actual facts. The pages describ- 
ing his early years and family history are 
the Yankee analog of George Eliot’s de- 
scriptions of English provincial life, and are 
almost their literary equal. Thackeray 
would have delighted in these avowals of 
family delinquencies. Burroughs lets us 
understand very definitely that, tho he 
never tasted stronger drink than the erys- 
tal waters of the brook, some of his forbears 
were partizans of the flowing bowl. His 
avowals of the imperfections of remote rel- 
atives are so full of engaging candor that 
the biographer has felt obliged to omit some 
of these family revelations from the printed 
narrative. Of his mother, Burroughs 
speaks with beautiful simplicity and devo- 
tion. Whatever there is of good in him, 
he says, is directly due to her. Her maiden 
name was Kelly, her father having been of 
direct Irish descent, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier under Washington. Hence the strong 
Celtic strain in the distinguished grandson 
which accounts for the humor, idealism, 
romantic tendencies, and religious reverie 


*Barrus, Clara. Our Friend John Burroughs. 
Including Biographical Sketches by Mr. Burroughs. 
With illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo, pp. 
287. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net. 


found in his writings. Here are a few pass- 


ages from his sketch of his farmer parents: 


““My father, Chauncey Burroughs, was 
born December 20, 1803. He received a 
fair schooling for those times—the three 
R’s—and taught school one or two winters. 
His reading was the Bible and hymn-book, 
his weekly secular paper, and a monthly 
religious paper. 

‘“He was a man of unimpeachable verac- 
ity; bigoted and intolerant in his religious 
and political views, but a good neighbor, a 
kind father, a worthy citizen, a fond hus- 
band, and a consistent member of his 
church. He improved his farm, paid his 
debts, and kept his faith. He had no senti- 
ment about things, and was quite uncon- 
scious of the beauties of nature over which 
we make such an ado. ‘The primrose by 
the river’s brim’ would not have been seen 
by him at all. 

“Father had red hair and a ruddy, 
freckled face. He was tender-hearted and 
tearful, but with blustering ways and a 
harsh, strident voice. Easily moved to 
emotion, he was as transparent as a child, 
with a child’s lack of self-consciousness. 
Unsophisticated, he had no art to conceal 
anything, no guile, and, as Mother used to 
say, no manners. I doubt if he ever said 
‘Thank you’ in his life; I certainly never 
heard him. He had nothing to conceal, and 
could not understand that others might 
have. I have heard him ask people what 
certain things cost, men their politics, 
women their ages, with the utmost ingenu- 
ousness. 

‘*He did not like my tendency to books; 
he was afraid, as I learned later, that I 
would become a Methodist minister—his 
pet aversion. He never had much faith in 
me—less than in any of his children; he 
doubted if I would ever amount to any- 
thing. He saw that I was an odd one, and 
had tendencies and tastes that he did not 
sympathize with. He never alluded to my 
literary work; apparently left it out of his 
estimate of me. My aims and aspirations 
were a sealed book to him, as his peculiar 
religious experiences were to me, yet 
reckon it was the same leaven working in 
us both. 

“ Altho Father never spoke to me of my 
writings, Abigail once told me that when 
she showed him a magazine with some arti- 
cle of mine in, and accompanied by a 
photograph of me, he looked at it a long 
time; he said nothing, but his eyes filled 
with tears. He went to school to the father 
of Jay Gould, John Gould—the first child 
born in the town of Roxbury (about 1780 
or 1790). 

‘Mother had _ but little schooling; she 
learned to read, but not to write or cipher; 
hence books and such interests took none 
of her time. She was one of those unedu- 
eated countrywomen of strong natural 
traits and wholesome instinct, devoted to 
her children; she bore ten, and nursed them 
all—a heroic worker, a helpful neighbor, 
and a provident housewife, with the virtues 
that belonged to so many farmers’ wives in 
those days, and which we are all glad to be 
able to enumerate in our mothers. 

“She had not a large frame, but was 
stout; had brown hair and blue eyes, a fine 
strong brow, and a straight nose with a 
strong bridge to it. She was a woman of 
great emotional capacity, who felt’) more 
than she thought. She scolded a good deal, 
but was not especially quick-tempered. She 
was an old-school Baptist, as was Father. 

‘‘She was not of a vivacious or sunny dis- 








position—always a little in shadow, as it 
seems to me now, given to brooding and to 
dwelling upon the more serious aspects of 
life. How little she knew of all that has 
been done and thought in the world! And 
yet the burden of it all was, in a way, laid 
upon her. The seriousness of Revolution- 
ary times, out of which came her father and 
mother, was no doubt reflected in her own 
serious disposition. As I have said, her 
happiness was always shaded, never in a 
strong light; and the sadness which mother- 
hood, and the care of a large family, and a 
yearning heart beget was upon her. I see 
myself in her perpetually. A _ longing 
which nothing can satisfy, I share with her. 
Whatever is most valuable in my books 
comes from her—the background of feeling, 
of pity, of love comes from her. 

“She was of a very different tempera- 
ment from Father — much more self- 
conscious, of a more brooding, inarticulate 
nature. She was richly endowed with all 
the womanly instincts and affections. She 
had a decided preference for Abigail and 
me among her children, wanted me to go 
to school, and was always interceding with 
Father to get me books. She never read 
one of my books. She died in 1880, at the 
age of seventy-three. I had published four 
of my books then. 

“‘T owe to Mother my temperament, my 
love of nature, my brooding, introspective 
habit of mind—all those things which in a 
literary man help to give atmosphere to his 
work. In her line were dreamers and fish- 
ermen and hunters. One of her uncles 
lived alone in a little house in the woods. 
His hut was doubtless the original Slab- 
sides. Grandfather Kelly was a lover of 
solitude, as all dreamers are, and Mother’s 
happiest days, I think, were those spent in 
the fields after berries. The Celtic element, 
which I get mostly from her side, has no 
doubt played an important part in my 
life. My idealism, my romantic tendencies, 
are large ‘ly her gift. 

“In size and physical make-up I am 
much like my father. I have my father’s 
foot, and I detect many of his ways in my 
own. My loud and harmless barking, when 
I am angered, I get from him. The Kellys 
are more apt to bite. I see myself, too, in 
my brothers, in their looks, and especially 
in their weaknesses. Take from me my 
special intellectual equipment, and I am 
in all else one of them. 

‘*How fertile and fruitful it is now, but 
how lonely and bleak the old place looked 
in that winter landscape the night I drove 
up from the station in the moonlight after 
hearing of Father’s death! There was a 
light in the window, but I knew Father 
would not meet me at the door this time— 
beleaguering winter without, and Death 
within! 

‘Father and Mother! I think of them 
with inexpressible love and yearning, wrapt 
in their last eternal sleep. They had, for 
them, the true religion, the religion of 
serious, simple, hard-working, God- fearing 
lives. To believe as they did, to sit in 
their pews, is impossible to me—the Time- 
spirit has decreed otherwise; but all I am 
or can be, or achieve, is to emulate their 
virtues—my soul can be saved only by a 
like truthfulness and sincerity.” 


The charm and simplicity of these 
sketches are often suggestive of portions of 
the Souvenirs of Renan. The American 
sage and literary recluse has indeed so 
many traits in common with the famous 
Frenchman, who was also half Celt, that 
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DIGEST 


| the comparison seems more than fanciful. 
| His long life, now approaching its eightieth 


year, has been a happy one. Few men 


| have drunk more deeply of the cup of life 





|for such a life. 
jam quickly 


without knowing its dregs, or exprest their 
gratitude more sincerely for the feast 
spread out by Omnipotence. One thinks 
of his life as of a long summer day full of 
beauty, harmony, and splendor, now al- 
most closing in an evening whose approach- 
ing sunset is only the softened glow of its 
morning and noontime. Listen to his 
words as he faces the coming of night: 


“T have aimed to live a sane, normal, 
healthy life; or, rather, I have an instinct 
i I love life, as such, and I 
conscious of anything that 
threatens to check its even flow. I want a 
| full measure of it, and I want it as I do my 
spring water, clear and sweet and from the 
original sources. Hence I have always 
| chafed in cities; I must live in the country. 
Life in the cities is like the water there—a 


|long way from the original sources, and 


| traneous; it is a prismatic effect. 


more or less tainted by artificial conditions. 

“Such as my books are, the bloom of my 
life is in them; no morbidity, or discontent, 
or ill health, or angry passion, has gone to 
their making. The iridescence of a bird’s 
plumage, we are told, is not something ex- 
So the 
color in my books is not paint; it is health. 
It is probably nothing to brag of; much 
greater books have been the work of con- 
firmed invalids. 

‘*Life has been to me simply an oppor- 
tunity to learn and enjoy, and, through 
my hooks, to share my enjoyment with 
others. I have had no other ambition. I 
have thirsted to know things, and to make 


| the most of them. The universe is to me a 
|grand spectacle that fills me with awe and 


| youth I once 








wonder and joy and with intense curiosity. 
I have had nosuchreligious burden to bear 
as my fathers did—the conviction of sin, the 
struggle, the agony, the despair of a soul 
that fears it is lost. The fear of hell has 
never troubled me. Of sin in the theolog- 
ical sense, the imputed sin of Adam’s trans- 
gression, which so worried the old people, 
| have not had a moment’s concern. 

‘‘T undoubtedly lack the heroic fiber. 
My edge is much easier turned than was 
that, say, of Thoreau. Austerity would ill 
become me. You would see through the 
disguise. Yes, there is much soft rock in 
my make-up. Is that why I shrink from 
the wear and tear of the world? 

“T could not make anything I chose of 
myself; | could only be what Iam. In my 
‘went forward’ at a ‘pro- 
tracted meeting,’ but nothing came of it. 
The change in me that I was told would 
happen did not happen, and I never went 
again. My nature was too equable, too 
self-poised, to be suddenly overturned and 
broken up. 


‘‘T am not a bit gregarious. I can not 


| herd with other men and be ‘Hail, fellow, 
| well met!’ with them as I wish I could. 


| am much more at home with women; we 


|seem to understand one another better. 


Put me with a lot of men, and we naturally 
separate as oil and waterseparate. On ship- 
board it is rarely that any of the men take 
to me, or I to them—I do not smoke or 
drink or tell stories, or talk business or pol- 
ities, and the men have little use for me. 
On my last voyage across the Atlantic, the 
only man who seemed to notice me, or to 
whom I felt drawn at all, was a Catholic 
priest. Real countrymen, trappers, hunt- 
ers, and farmers, I seem to draw near to.” 


Mr. Burroughs’s biographer could hardly 
have been better chosen. Fine sympathy 
and insight have enabled her to penetrate 
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ness and simplicity do not exclude a certain 
subtlety. She has described, con amon 
and with a literary touch caught from the 
master, intimate phases of a unique ani 
striking personality. Especially instruc. 
tive and interesting are the pages which 
contain the story of the naturalist’s inmost 
literary life; his passionate admiration for 
Emerson, who was the hero of his youthfy 
idolatry; his literary pursuits, and the wide 
range of his reading, beginning with the 
Bible and ending with Maeterlinck. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON A THREEFOLD 
PROBLEM 

The Church, the People, and the Age. Edited 

by Robert Scott and George William Gilmore, editor 

of The Homiletic Review. Analysis and summary 

by Clarence Augustine Beckwith. 1914. 9x6', inches, 

Pp. 571. New York: Funk & Wagnalls C: ompany. 


$3 net. 
‘“Whenever any church will inscribe 
over its altar, as a sole qualification for 
membership, the Savior’s condensed state- 
ment of the substance of both Law and 
Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ that church I will 
join with all my heart and all my soul.” 
This is the standard which Abraham 
Lincoln set up in the matter of qualifica- 
tions for church membership. Is it suff- 
cient? Are creeds a real hindrance to-day’ 
What serious man of this age is kept out 
of the Church on account of doctrinal 
difficulties? To be ‘‘Christian,’” dare a 
church revert to an Old Testament ethical 
command? What think ye of Christ? 
This volume is a symposium on the three- 
fold problem: Why are so many people 
indifferent to the claims of the Church? 
How much or how little should we make of 
the historic creeds? What is the relation 
of theology to the other fields of human 
endeavor, such as philosophy and science? 
Here 105 eminent thinkers combine to 
clear up the situation. A symposium is 
like a looking-glass: in it we may see our- 
selves as others see us. We may here 
behold all the attractive and all the offensive 
traits of the various isms that sooner or 
later must come to terms with the realities 
of the spiritual life. Doctors, historians, 
poets, preachers, latitudinarians, optimists, 
philosophers, Scotchmen, Germans, 
chologists, statisticians, lawyers, editors, 
aud many other research workers are here. 


There are over ninety doctors of various f 
with its unex- § 


degrees. And the result, 
pected agreements and its violent con- 
trasts, 


question of church influence. 
of most of the contributors is that the 
Church must be doing something to meet 
the needs of men to-day. Christianity is 4 
man’s religion; it must satisfy the in 
telligence of an age trained to compare 
values. There is practical unanimity that 
Mr. Lincoln’s test is a good one—so far as 
it goes: but most of the eminent writers 
feel that Christianity will have failed of 


its distinctive mission unless it gives men } 
the much-needed power to reach this f 


exalted ideal. 


The large volume is encyclopedic in its J 


array of the facts of creedal history. An 
appendix gives the texts of the historic 
creeds; another, the established forms for 
the reception of members; a third, neW 


psy- fi 


is interesting and exhaustive. It 
proves that the world is wide-awake to the | 
The burden 
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One very interesting feature is found in the 
biographical notes given of each con- 
tributor; they are a kind of theological 
Who’s Who, which supplies, in the bibliog- 
raphies, the credentials for the varying 
authorities. The volume is splendidly put 
up. Ninety good portraits lend a personal 
interest to the text. The editors have 
drawn upon the representative men in their 
various fields of activity, and have pro- 
duced a comprehensive synopsis of the | 
present situation in the churches of | 
Christendom which should be very useful | 
to both the student and the worker in the | 
field. 





COMPLETION OF THE CATHOLIC | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The Catholic Encyclopedia. In Sixteen Volumes, 
with Index. Edited by Charles G. Herbermann, Edward 
A. Pace, Condé B. Pallen, Thomas J. Shahan, and John 
J. Wynne, assisted by numerous collaborators. New 
York: The Encyclopedia Press. 

After ten years of labor the editors of this 
key to Catholic learning have completed 
their task, crowning it appropriately with 
an exhaustive index-volume of nearly a 
thousand pages. As one scans page after 
page of the index, one marvels at the mass 
of erudite information garnered within the 
fifteen volumes to which this is the key | 
—the open-sesame to nearly one million | 
subjects. | 

As the work of nearly 4,000 scholars, the | 
Catholic Eneyelopedia is not only a mon-| 
ument of painstaking thoroughness and | 
eatholicity in range and treatment of sub-| 
jects, but a magnificent mosaic, pieced to- | 
gether with skill, and embellished with illus- | 
trations of surpassing value. Encircling | 
the globe with the invisible thread of Faith, 
the editors have taken tribute from all 
parts and from all ages, and have thus pro- 
vided one of the most exhaustive histories 
ever compiled. Consult it wherever one 
may, the Catholic Encyclopedia will be 
found calm, comprehensive, and elucidat- 
ing. It is temperate in spirit, each theme 
presented with fairness and impartiality, in 
scholarly fulness and convenient arrange- 
ment. Only after extended use does one 
begin to appreciate the work at its true 
worth. To such use, spread over several 
years, it has been subjected by the writer, 
who has tested it severely in every one of 
the twenty or more branches of which it 
treats. Tried in this way, it has never 
failed. Asa book of reference it has already 
become a valuable addition to the literature 
of our time, an indispensable adjunct to 
every well-equipped library. As history, 
it is more interesting than many romances 

The index-volume fully confirms the im- 
pression of solidity and thoroughness made 
by the work itself, which, considered typo- 
graphically and pictorially, is a splendid 
specimen of book-making. Thus has been 
brought to conclusion a work which is 
bound to take special rank among the refer- 
ence-books of the world. The man who 
had mastered the contents of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia could be said to possess a 
liberal education. 





A Bad Knock.—‘ Opportunity really 
knocks at many a door.” 

“Then why don’t more of us succeed | 
better? ” 


“The trouble is that opportunity wants | 


us to go to work.”’—Louisville Cone 


Journal. 
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lt appeals 
to the most critical taste 


There is no guest too fastidious, no 
occasion too formal or too important for 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Its irreproachable quality commends it to the 
most exacting epicure. And it is so readily 
adapted to the character of the meal—light or 
hearty as the case may be—that in each instance 
it seems exactly the fitting key to 
the occasion. 

Prepared as a rich Cream-of- 
tomato, or served in bouillon cups 
topped with whipped cream it is 
an especially inviting “overture” to 
any meal. 

How about that particular “com- 
pany-affair” of yours? 


21 kinds 
















10c a can 


ny 
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Burn Your Garbage 


DIGEST 





A Kewanee Water Heating 


Garbage Burner 1s a sure cure for all garb- 
It banishes forever the garbage can and the 
garbage wagon with their foul disease spreading odors. 
It burns the garbage without odor while it is still fresh 
—before it has a chance to decay and provide a dinner table for 


hosts of flies, rats and other disease spreading insects and vermin. 
It makes homes healthier—-apartments cleaner and more rentable. 


age ills. 


A small coal fire is started on the lower grates. 
The by-pass at the back (a patented feature of the 
Kewanee) prevents the wet and damp garbage from 
smothering the fire. The garbage is quickly dried 
and burns without odor. The garbagegratescontain 
water and the entire chamber is surrounded by 
water which heats water hot in abundance. 





And it turns the 
garbage into fuel using it 
to heat water. | 


That means money 


in the pocket of every | 
building owner who has garb- 
age to dispose of. It means money 
in two ways. It gets rid of the 
garbage, burning it without odor. 
That makes buildings healthier 
and more rentable. It cuts down 
hot water costs, because it uses 
ihe garbage for fuel. 


A Kewanee Water Heat- 
ing Garbage Burner can be | 
installed in any building, old or | 
new, in a very few hours, by any 
reliable plumber or steamfitter, all 
of whom sell these good burners. 


Our Catalog describing these burn- 
ers will interest you. Write for it. 


KEWANEE BeILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, 
Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 


| 


Branches : Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City 





MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 

A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, showing how 
its principles can be applied in promoting health and curing disease 
By Dr. Robert MacDonald, Minister of the Washington Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. L2mo, Cloth. $1.30, net; by mail, $1.42 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


mg BATH TUB 


‘Costs little, no prumbing, little water. 
Weight 15 pevne, folds into smal) rol). 
Pull length baths, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 

for years. Write for specta! agents offer and 
Bath Cabinet Co,, 184 Vance Street. o. 
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A right sugar for every 
purpose can now be had 
in our sealed packages. 
Ask your grocer for:— 
Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, etc. 
Domino Powdered 
For cereals and fruits 
Domino Granulated 
For Dies, cakes, preserves, etc. 
DominoSyrup (pure cane) 


For griddle cakes or waffies; 
and for cooking 


Crystal Domino pieces 
For tea and coffee 
The American Sugar 
ing Company 
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CURRENT POETRY 


OETS of bygone years seem alive 
again, as hitherto unpublished speci. 
mens of their work are given to the world. 
Unlike the poems by Keats which were 
printed in the London Times some months 


| ago, the two sonnets which we quote below 


are really representative of his genius, 
These, too, were recently published in 
The Times. They make the great poet 
seem vividly human, these exquisite ree- 
ords of some after-dinner playfulness, 
As The Times says: ‘‘ They give him to our 
eyes before disappointment and disease 
laid their ravaging hands upon him, and 
he stands out a frank, enthusiastic English 
boy, with his astounding genius burning in 
him and illuminating his joy in life.” 
On Receiving a Laurel Crown 
Leigh Hunt 


from 


By JOHN KEATS 


Minutes are flying swiftly, and as yet 
Nothing unearthly has enticed my brain 
Into a delphic labyrinth—I would fain 

Catch an immortal thought to pay the debt 

I owe to the kind poet who has set 
Upon my ambitious head a glorious gain. 
Two bending laurel sprigs—'tis nearly pain 


| To be conscious of such a coronet. 


Still time is fleeting, and no dream arises 
Gorgeous as I would have it—only I see 


| A trampling down of what the world most prizes, 


Turbans and crowns and blank regality ; 
And then I run into most wild surmises 
Of all the many glories that may be. 


To the Ladies Who Saw Me Crowned 
By JoHN KEATS 


What is there in the universal earth 

More lovely than a wreath from the bay-tree? 

Haply a halo round the moon—a glee 
Circling from three sweet pairs of lips in mirth; 
And haply you will say the dewy birth 

Of morning roses—ripplings tenderly 

Spread by the halcyon's breast upon the sea— 
But these comparisons are nothing worth. 
Then there is nothing in the world so fair? 

The silvery tears of April? Youth of May? 
Or June that breathes out life for butterflies? 

No—none of these can from my favorite bear 
Away the palm—yet shall it ever pay 

Due reverence to your most sovereign eyes. 


Miss Edith Thomas has selected too 
formal a title for her characteristically 
delicate verses. 
effect of an epigram. The poem appears 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A Song of the Evanescent 
By EpitH M. THOMAS 


Where is the dew of the morning 
That jeweled the leaf and the flower? 

Exhaled on the air without warning— 
Gone in one sunlighted hour! 

Yes, but there comes a new morning, 
New gems for the grass and the bower. 


Where is the sweet of the lily— 

The lure of the gauzy-winged fly? 
Winnowed away, willy-nilly, 

The flower all withered and dry! 
But, to-morrow, will bloom a new lily, 

Lifting its cup to the sky. 


Where is the song of the veery-— 
Song of a nest in the boughs? 


yaa REA Ramee Se 





The last stanza has the | 
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y Is love in his bosom grown weary, 
With leaves in midsummer adrowse? 
There will come a new Spring with its veery, 
Waking new amorous vows. 


But here’s a magic cometh new— 
A joy to gladden thee, indeed: 
This passionate out-flowering of 
The jewel-weed, 
m alive 
ed speci- 
16 world, 
ich were 
» months 
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And where is that heart-of-a-lover, 

With the joy, with the rapture, it shed?— 
Buried, where none can discover, 

Its grave hath no stone at the head! 
To-morrow there comes a new lover— 

But wakes not the heart that is dead. 


That now, when days are growing drear, 
As summer dreams that she is old, 
Hangs out a myriad pleasure-bells 
Of mottled gold! 


Thine only, these, thou lonely road! 

Tho hands that take, and naught restore, 
Rob thee of other treasured things, 

Thine these are, for 


stationer 
Florence Earle Coates’s keen and sym- 
pathetic observation of nature is displayed 
in this poem, which we take from The 
Bellman. ‘‘A myriad pleasure-bells of 
mottled gold ’”’ is a beautiful phrase. 


Esterbrook’s 
Relief No. 314 


is an extraordinary 

pen that adjusts itself 

to any desired slant and 

writes smoother than the 

old goose quill. Made of spe- 

cial alloyed metal—won’t corrode 
—and finished like a gold pen. 

ate BO eee nent perder pene, 

cluding the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


A fairy, cradled in each bloom, 

To all who pass the charméd spot 
Whispers in warning:—* Friend, admire,— 

But touch me not! 

disease 
nim, and 
+ English 
urning in 
ife.”’ 


Jewel-Weed 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


**Leave me to blossom where I sprung, 
A joy untarnished shall I seem; 
Pluck me, and you dispel the charm 


Thou lonely, dew-wet mountain road, And blur the dream!” 


Traversed by toiling feet each day, 
What rare enchantment maketh thee 
Appear so gay? os 


But beauty dwells not only in ‘ dew- 
wet mountain roads’; stone pavements, 
also, echo her footsteps. Mr. Rutherford 
MeLeod has found her in London, and 
celebrates her in an effective poem printed 


yn from 
Thy sentinels, on either hand 
Rise tamarack, birch, and balsam-fir, 
O’er the familiar shrubs that greet 
The wayfarer; 
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ence can be reduced to dollars and cents—in 
your lighting: bills, the efficiency of your em- 
ployees, the quality of your product. 


Rice’s Mill White will fill your factory with 
sunshine. It will reflect every ray of your natu- 
ral or artificial light down onto your machinery 
and into the dark corners of your plant. Its 
glossy, tile-like surface will not absorb light or 
collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat paint. 
It can be washed like tile. 


Rice’s Mill White will not scale and require fre- 
quent renewals like a cold-water paint. It will 








Rice’s Granolith 


A tough and elastic permanent finish 
for concrete walls. Becomes a part 
of the cement to which it is applied. 

One coat sufficient, unless a gloss is 
desired. Makes the best possible 
primer on inside concrete and brick 
for a second coat of Rice’s Mill 
White Paint, giving a tile-like, en- 
amel finish at no more expense than 

lead and oil paint. 


For Concrete Surfaces 











a 4-inch brush; two coats equal three of lead and 
oil. Jt stays white longer than any other gloss paint. 


Rice’s Mill White made a trade name of the 
words ‘‘Mill White.’’ None of its imitations 
has its elastic, permanent qualities. No other 
paint manufacturer can use the Rice process. 
Rice’s Mill White for ten years has proved itself 
unequalled for illuminating power, sanitary qual- 
ities and low ultimate cost. 


Rice’s Mill White is sold direct from our factory, 
in barrels containing sufficient paint to cover 
20,000 square feet, one coat. If you have that 
area of ceiling and wall space to cover, 

IT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 


Ask for a copy of our booklet, “More Light.” Write today 
VU. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 
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UNION PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
51 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


April 27th, 1914 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 


lon, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 

Mr. Howe has specified Bodie for Col. Colt’s barn. You 
may be inter to know that the President of the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Co., Mr. J. B. Herreshoff, yesterday authorized 

publication of the fact that the new “Cup Defender” is 
painted outside, above the water, with flat white Ripolin. They 
conducted extensive tests this spring and decided upon Ripolin 
ause of its remarkable adherence to brass or bronze, which 
you know has a fibrous rather than a granular structure. 
Mr. Herreshoff is also using it quite extensively in the houses 












Very 





that he owns. 


Union Paint & Varnish Co. 
(Signed) Philip De Wolf 


P DeW/M 


truly yours, 
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’ RESOLUTE” Paaanea With RIPOLIN 


Would Herreshoff venture to paint 


prospective cup defender with RIPOLIN Enamel 


Paint unless he knew for a cetudene Wak RIPOLIN is the world’s highest standard ? 


Note also that he uses RIPOLIN on his houses as well. 
In fact, RIPOLIN is the championship paint both on land 
and sea. Smooth as fine porcelain, durable, of great covering 
capacity—therefore most economical. 

cae oe once you use RIPOLIN, r is unnec: 

simply clean with damp cloth ai LIN looks 
new — will stand any amount Pr rubbing or scrubbing — 
never discolors. 


intin: 


Let us send you 
hotels finished with RIPOLIN 
of tin illustrated above. 
crack 


With it we willsend the RIPOLIN ex 


We will send also the name of the RIPOLIN dealer in your 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


Importers and Distributors of RIPOLIN for the United States and Canada 


68 Beaver Street, New York 


93 Pearl Street, Boston 
661 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


a hook showing residences, exclusive clubs and palatial 
vated strip 
Bend and twist this tin—the enamel cann 


RIPOLIN is made in Holland by the old Dutch hand 
process and comes in that brilliant, gloss, like glass, 


or ina ny oy finish or absolutely flat. Any tint 
desired can be obtained by y, mining pure color ground in 
oil with white RIPOLIN. 


llon will cover from 500 to 
700 feet, depending on the — 
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Delivered 4°: FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


SEND NO MONEY but write today for our big 
1914 catalog of Pa ale 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at Eire so low Ai will 
astonish you. particulars of our er 
to pa pen you a Ranger yt - one t—yed + 
without a cent expense to 
BOYS ae can make money taking orders for pieveles, 
res, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big 
some catalog. it’s free. [t contains ‘‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at ver; 4 cost. 
Also much useful bicycle yey ion. ons or a. 
‘ACTOR PRI irect to jo one else can 
us F offer such values and such 
ms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, ag or pgenees 
wine a learning what we can offer you. 


CYCLE Co., Dept. G 172 CHICAGO, lL. 








A SIMPLE WAY TO GET 





Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


For Bathroom, 
~N Kitchen or Office 


fam) A flowing stream of clean, 
freshly heated water of any 
} temperature and always ready 


is given by the 
Ohio 
\W ater Heater 


Safe—no dangerous 
flue or condensa- 
tion pipes. Water 
and gas attach- 
ments only are nec- 
essary. Can be set 
inany place. Light 
heater; hot water 
flows instantly. Saves time, heat 
and expense. Always ready for all 


THE OHIO 
“M"’ for artifi- 
cial or natural 


| So 


‘A”’ for ac ety- 


1 gee quirements, Used alone or auxil- 
THE DAYTON iary to storage tank. 

for gaso- Write for Catalog A and full particulars 
tine donee sents s 


McCormick Manufacturing Co. 








f. 0. ., 436 E. Ist Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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rimed couplets would, written by 
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The length 


of the poem forces us to omit a part of it, 


London 
By RUTHERFORD McLEopD 


There is no town but London town: 

I go wandering up and down, 

Reund and round and round about, 
Back and forth, and in and out, 

From light to shade, from shade to light 
In the dawn and through the night. 
When sleep scours all her streets of men, 
And morning pours them back again, 

I go wandering like a shade, 

The loneliest creature God has made, 
And yet akin with all the earth, 


And all that flesh has brought to birth, 
And all I touch and all I see, 

O I am that, and that is me! 

I love the tramp of human feet, 

To feel the world’s great pulses beat, 

I love here ongperencencaan roar of strife, 


oO when the fog falls like a shroud 

And smothers up the human crowd, 

And I can only sense and smell 

The living things I love so well, 

And Death lurks slyly within reach, 

And springs to warn men with a screech 
And a dull gleam of lampish eyes 

That life is short and all flesh dies, 

Then mystery walks at my right hand 
And leads me to a mystic land, 

A land of wan and muffled sound, 

A land of undiscovered ground, 

Where I must walk with silent lips 
Beside a River whose dim ships, 

Ghost cargoed and faint jeweled, glide 
With and against an unseen tide; 

And yellow wasps bestar the air, 

And angels stand with wild bright hair, 
And men walk nearer to God's throne 
Because they find themselves alone. 

And when the rain comes silvering down, 
O then I love this London town! 

When Day has closed her drowsed lids up, 
And Night shades life like some dark cup 
Whose wine is spilt in golden dreams, 
Then are the streets like shining streams, 
And I in my battle-ship of fire 

Hiss my mad way, my heart a lyre. 
With delving feet and soaring wings 

I am quick to the searching touch of things, 
The ruddy arms of men, that gleam 

Out of the darkness like a dream 

Of fateful power; the piteous moon, 

A fearful spirit come too soon, 

Affronted by the storm-wind's breath, 
Dying a mournful, misty death; 

The lamps, those spiders of the night, 
Spinning their wavering threads of light, 
Seeking all heaven and earth to span, 
From man to God, and God to man; 
The thunder of a passing train, 

Which belches out its hideous pain 
Against the howling of the wind, 
Streaming its Titan hair behind; 

And then the quiet suburban streets, 
Where still the mighty muffled beats 

Of London's heart keep time with mine, 
And London's distant lamps still shine 
Reflected, hovering in the skies, 

A burning moth with golden eyes. 





Men say I love not London town, 
Because I sing of hill and down, 
Because I feel the insistent goad 
Which drives me out upon the road 
To seek the wide eternal green 

That washes mind and spirit clean; 
And leave the trodden streets behind, 
And leap to meet the unfettered wind, 


| And dance, because of budding trees, 





And wing my longing to gray seas! 
But O, the dust beneath my feet 

Is doubly dear and doubly sweet, 
That I shall tread it back again 

To London streets and London men! 


June 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE GOVERNOR OF COLORADO 


HE one trouble with limelight is 

that the object of its illumination 
must be “‘made up” in order to show off 
well. More than that, it is not a light 
that permits one to judge completely of 
a character; the person being shown, so to 
To the limelight of the 
theater the limelight of the press bears a 
close resemblance in 


speak, in plane. 
these particulars. 
The man who is head-lined, cartooned, 
and editorialized is presented to the 
public often so distorted from the familiar 
outlines of a human being that the fact 
that he is a three-dimensional individual— 
in other words, has likes and dislikes and 
human instinets, aspirations and failings 
like the rest of us, and outside of the 
situation in which the news figures him— 
frequently quite escapes the reader. One 
whom the limelight has touched recently 
is Governor Ammons of Colorado. As a 
principal figure in the strike war he has 
become a figure of national interest. It is 
pleasant, for a change, to get a peep 
behind the scenes and view him in the 
form of a plain human being. The Pueblo, 
Colorado, Chieftain offers us this oppor- 
tunity. Here we find the man behind the 
mask that the cartoonists have drawn for 
him. We find, to our surprize, ‘‘a little 
man physically, slight of health, almost 
totally blind.” We find, too, one whose 
“life has been devoted to experimental 
agriculture, to the problems of irrigation, 
to the development of the stock-raising 
industry, and to the organization of in- 
stitutes, fairs, schools, and colleges, cal- 
culated to teach the benefits of a country 
life.” It was because of this activity, we 
read, that, some twenty-four years ago, 
this littl man was thrust into State 
polities: 


In the campaign of 1890 he was elected a 
member of the House of Representatives; 
his candidacy at that time was a good deal 
of a joke. He was derided as a cowboy 
without education or experience. No one 
thought he had a show of election. A 
prominent lawyer was his opponent. 
This attorney, sure of his ground, seeking 
to add to the gaiety of the campaign, 
challenged the cowboy to a joint dis- 
cussion in every precinct of their county. 
Ammons accepted with all of the enthusi- 
asm of his opinions. Old-timers still talk 
about these debates. The cowboy beat 
the lawyer in every precinct and was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, 
altho the district was politically opposed to 
his party. 

Since that election, Ammons has never 
been a willing candidate for office, his 
hobby has always been, as it is to-day, 
the betterment of country life. Neverthe- 
less, having immediately become a valua- 
ble asset to the Democratic party, he was 
reelected two years later, made Speaker of 
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A. Shrader & Sons Co., Lid., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


from floor to ceiling! 


and mental and moral efficiency. 
ulars. Write for catalog. 





Capital in Sunlight 
HE rise of dividends keeps 


pace with the welfare of the workers. 
Plenty of sunlight and fresh air mean 
bigger production at less cost. 


FENESTRA—the combinable windows of solid steel, 
fitted with removable and adjustable ventilators— 
at no greater first cost, take the place of walls, and 
flood your building interior with air and sunlight 
Their price competes with 
wood sash and they represent absolute _fire-safety 
and security from wind and weather. 


Elegance of exterior, with strength indestructible, reduced 
lighting bills, low insurance rates and added output— 
these are some of the practical arguments that make 
Fenestration a business essential. 


Fenestra Windows have a wonderful record and fill a universal need. In 


the largest factory or the smallest school they raise the standard of health 
We shall be glad to send full partic- 


Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 61, Detroit, Mich. 
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Turner Construction Co., New York, Builders 





Fireplace 
Book Free 
Ournew book“ Tapes- 
try”’ Brick Fireplaces 
illustrates and de- 
scribes many designs 
of fireplaces of char- 


acter and distinction. 
Some cost as little 
as $15. 
FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1899 Arena Building i 


Lape: YW Brick 














The “SANITARY” ERASER ) 
Handy—Practical—Economical—Always Covered 





HE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end a 

strip of rubber Yg inch thick, of a width and length that 
of the holder. By slight pressure of the loop end, clean 
rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or line to be erased without injuring another. 

Two rubbers of best quality are made: one for typewriter 
and ink, one for pencil. Handsome/y Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “* They Always Work.”’ EVERY BODY should 
have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Typewriter 
and ink, or Pencil, Sceach. Your Stationer. 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 





Booklet of our 3°*O. K.”’ Office 
Necessities Free 











or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
0.K. 
TRADE Manan 
REGUS Par. OFFice 






The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y.,US.A. ) 
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Lathrop Building > IRE 
Kansas City, Mo. . 





Equipped 
Vans throughout with 
Brascolites 


Building or Remodeling? 


Have you given due consider- 
ation to the most efficient light- 
ing of your offices, office building, 
store, church, factory? These 
bright, long summer days one is 
liable not to give full weight to 
the lighting problem—you should 
think of it now in terms of the 
dull, short winter days to come. 
Maximum lighting efficiency — 
low cost of wiring installation— 
reduced current consumption— 
these are promised definitely by 


BRASCOLITE 


PLUS REFLECTION 


DIFFUSIOS 








is a fixture constructed on scientific principles. 
The relative positions of the lamp, bowl and 
flat reflector are such that crossrays are prac- 
tically eliminated and every ray of light is 
transmitted to the working plane. The light 
rays are both diffused through the bowl and 
reflected from the depolished white surface 
above the lamp. The light is soft, white, 
uniform and shadowless. 


Giving as it does better illumination, fewer 
light units are required—this cuts down wir- 
ing installation cost to a point where fixtures 
and wiring installation cost no more than 
wiring installation only for other systems. 
Figure on Brascolites. 


60 Days Trial 


Have your dealer install a Brascolite in your pzi- 
vate office—try it 60 days—if dissatisfied, he will re- 
If satisfied and you order business 
equipment totaling $100.00 or more, your trial light 


fund your money. 


will be free. 


Ask Your Architect or 
Any Good Fixture Man 


Also write for free catalog illustrating 
all styles of Brascolites. 


LUMINOUS UNIT Co. 
2604 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office Chicago Office 


EDW. 0. COLES 
56-58 West 45th St. 


THOS. G. GRIER CO. 
318 W. Washington St. 
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the House during the years of ’93 and ’94, | 
and in the four years was responsible 
for many reform laws which came upon the 
statute-books of the State during that 
time through a wave of reconstruction. 
In 1896, he declined further election be- 
eause of ill-health, but he was again 
nominated to the State Senate in 1898 and 
elected by a large plurality. Again he 
was forced to leave the work of the State 
because of his health, but in 1904 was 
chosen Lieutenant-Governor, and in 1906 
was reelected, but deposed with Governor 
| Alva Adams because of a bitter court 
political fight. | 
| He devoted his spare energies to country- | 
| uplift work, and in 1912, much against his | 





will, was nominated for Governor of | 
Colorado and swept into thé State House 
by 51,000 plurality. But three or four 
counties in the State were against him. | 
He even earried Denver by 1,700 votes in 
spite of the most active campaign in all 
of the city precincts to bring about his 
defeat. His home county, casting 900 
votes and normally 600 Republican, gave 
him a majority over the Progressive and 
the Republican total vote of 540. Douglas, 
a strong Republican county, where he had 
formerly lived, casting some 800 votes, | 
gave him a plurality of 385. 


To the people of his own State Governor 
Ammon’s virtues are well known. That he 
works sixteen hours a day more often than 
not they can see for themselves. And 
there are records to show that when he 
was in the legislature he missed just three 
days’ attendance, and then on account of 
He never missed an important 

It was such virtues as these that 
gave the people of Colorado confidence 
enough in him to place him in his present 
office. They are virtues bred of the 
| simple and yet interesting life that he has 
led from His father’s people 
were among the first white people to settle 
in North Carolina, his mother’s were the 
first of the Pennsylvania Dutch. He was 
born on a farm in Macon County, North 
Carolina, in 1860, emigrating with his 
family to Colorado at the age of eleven. 
| At that age, he already felt 
| | himself a laborer worthy of his hire: 


illness. 
roll-eall. 





boyhood. 


it appears, 


Young Ammons did not waste any time 
getting a job; he applied to a woolen- 
factory. He was so small of stature that 
|the superintendent was not imprest. It 
happened, however, that a Mr. Higgin- 








bottom, the owner of the factory, was 
present. He looked down upon the lad 





OCK GARDENING 


F A By H. H. 
or Amateurs tHomas 
All about rock gardens, what they are, 
howcared for. Natural rock gardens, made 
rock gardens; analphabetical list of allthe 
best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. Large 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 
mail $2.12 














Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 
360 Fourth 

Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


aol. 


and said, ‘‘Oh, John, try him, anyway.” 
That summer Ammons worked for a wage 
of $5 a week, a fortune to him. In the fall 
the family moved to a ranch in Jefferson 
County. The land could not support an 
invalid man, his wife, young Ammons, and 
|four sisters. Along about Christmas, 
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ow Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 

pore ee give, for a small outlay - cna 
st and money, an abundance cf flow- 

July 1 ers in the house from Adee ee 

oo until Easter, and in the garden 


from ain FF sy until the mid- 

Bulbs bs are grown 
pb exc 7. in Holland 
in enormous quantities, and 
sold at very low prices. Usually they cost double befcre 
reaching you. 

y ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs, 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, and 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish totake advantage of our very low prices, 


we must have your not later than July Ist, as we 
iaet Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for 
after delivery, nor ~ a if not satisfactory. “(Refer- 


an req from new customers. ) For prices on smaller 
quantities see our import price list, the most comprehensive 


catalogue of Bulbs published, may be had for the asking. 
A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - = $3.40 $16.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - 70 3.25 
Narcissus Postion Pat)! ae 80 3.50 
Double Daffodils - 1.90 8.75 
Narcissus eee (Monsters) 3.00 13.50 
Narcissus GoldenSpur - 2.35 10.50 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2.00 


Elliott Nursery, 364 Fourth Ave. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Shoe 


“Res. v. &. PAT ore” 








Bunion Shoe for Women 


Immediate relief in this Coward Shoe, inade 


the waist and heel. Not stretched to shape, but 











through the mother’s persuasion, the 
children came to Denver to enter school. 
|The present Governor was then fourteen 
years old and had never had a day’s 
schooling in his life. 

He cut wood at $3 a week to get’ money 
|to buy schoolbooks. He worked in a 


wages. 





j laundry, but the man failed to pay him his 
He obtained a position lighting! Mail Orders Filled 


‘‘cupped,’’ doing away with the ugly bulge com- 
mon to many so-called bunion shoes. 

This Coward Shoe also comes with Coward Ex- 
tension Heel, a great help to weak arch and ankle. 





SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, New York 
(Near Warren Street) 
Send for Catalogue 


roomy over the bunion, but fitting snugly at § 
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street-lamps, walking sixty blocks each 
night. For this labor he received $16 a 
month. He then found an occupation that 
lasted him for several years—circulation | 
manager of the Denver Times. By these 
various occupations and through his 
studies during his spare time, in a year and 
six months he was enabled to graduate 
from common school and to enter high 
school. During his high-school career 
he was so fortunate as to secure temporary 
work on Saturdays when neither his 
circulation work nor his studies inter- | 
fered, thus adding to his income. 

It was at this time that young Ammons 
first evolved a scheme to become a finan- 
cier. With a boy partner he built a 
furnace out of disused bricks and collected 
tin cans which were part of the refuse of 
the Platte River banks. These cans were 




























owes melted and the product placed upon the 
mber market. The first day’s output was 
— tremendously successful—it netted $3.50; 
own but soon afterward the business of the firm 
“4 |, @ slumped, and when it fell to the point of a 
efure profit of less than 50 cents per day for the | 
Fall = two, they agreed to quit. 
Fall, . 
,ulbs, The present Governor, not all discour- | 
and aged, went into the business of fishing 
, and for sun-pereh, for which there was then a 
thei market of 25 cents a pail. The fishing- 
rices, [ place, now a populous center of Denver, 
at fen > was then far in the suburbs, the land about 
Refer- being garden tracts. This gave him an| 
— opportunity for garden work, which also | 
sking. added to the family income. | 
500 There were other sources which Am-| 
a mons found to aid the family. On his 
oe way home at night along the railroad- 
= tracks it was possible to pick up coal 
00 enough for the fuel necessary to the 
h, Pa. household. The first tragedy in Ammons’s 














life came when he was fifteen years of 
age. He had measles. From that time 
until to-day his eyes have seriously 
troubled him. He finished high school, but 
because of his eyesight he was obliged 
to abandon all ambition of a college course. 

During the summer of 1880 he per- 
suaded The Times to send him to Brecken- 
ridge, Colo., a mountainous district of the 
State, to write articles concerning the 
mines. He endeavored besides to increase 
his income by hunting, wild game at that 
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additional advantages of these casements. 










Buildings 
Products 





time being in abundance and the meat 





MPLE daylight and adequate ventilation, such as 


United Steel Casements afford, are assets to any 
business. They make for health and vigor in employees, and a 
better grade of work. Permanence, fireproofness and absolute weather protection are 





UNITED STEEL CASEMENTS 


Of especial designs for mercantile and office buildings, schools, libraries and similar 
structures. United Steel Casements are finding favor everywhere. Their superior finish 
and workmanship give them a trim, handsome appearance, 
enhanced by their equipment of solid brass hardware. 

These casements constitute one of several types of 
United Steel Sash, each designed for a particular class 
of buildings. Write for full information—tree. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. S 36, Youngstown, Ohio 

















easy of sale. He did fairly well during the 









Ee 


summer, when the second tragedy entered 
his life. While after deer one day a com- 
panion, by accident, shot him, the ball 







shooting occurred about daylight. The 
boys were then near timber-line and the 
weather was extremely cold. Young 
Ammons lay until four o’clock that after- 
noon unconscious in the snow. His hands 
and his feet were frozen. His companion 
was too frightened to leave him. When, 
finally, he returned to consciousness, with 
the companion’s aid he walked three miles 
to camp. While not proving fatal, the 
bullet wound augmented his already 











men 








oe, made | partially ruined eyesight. It was eleven 
nugly at § Months before he was able to take perma- 
hape, but \ nent employment. He secured his old place 
ge com- as circulator on The Times and was 





Shortly promoted to a position in the 











ward Ex- business office and from this to the reading 
nd ankle. of proof. For two years he followed those 
occupations, finally becoming city editor. 
As may be imagined, the close work 
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Dutch Bulbs 





















entering near the right temple. The from re) te se tate ts bal Holland 


We do not had SELL Holland bulbs, 
we GROW them. 


Tn our large nurseries at Sassen- 
heim, Holland, we grow big, solid 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, crocus, 
etc.—so full of vitality that each 
order leads to long continued 
patronage. These bulbs 
we handle with infinite q 
care, as they grow from : 
babyhood to motherhood. Pr 4 rr 
We clean, sort, pack and 
label them and'seal each original ll with 
our trade mark—for your protection. 

Including free delivery to your home. Our 
prices are low—because we eliminate the middle- 
man’s profit. 


We will gladly send you our 


new bulb catalog 


which helps you in selecting and caring for bulbs. 
Ask for that catalog. It is free. 


Gt. van Waveren & Kruijff 
204 Walnut Place Philadelphia 
JOHN VAN AALST, Mgr. 


direct to your garden 
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Send For This FREE Book Today 
It will tell you how to cut your 
tire costs in half and how to 
make money on your old, worn- 
out tires. No matter what size. 
Absolute signed guarantee for 
3,500 miles with every tire. 
Write eee & State size used. 
. McManus, Mgr. 
euninas Tire Co., Inc., 
Box 13, 304--54th St., N.Y. 


BUTTE RFLIES, 


SECTS AND MOTHS 


novo S in color. Two manuals giving common and 
scientific names, Price 27 cents eac 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Perpetual Carnations 


A new, beautifully illustrated, 
yet inexpensive book by an expert 
grower, giving full and practical 
instructions for cultivating Perpet- 
ual Carnations. Cloth-bound, 75 
cents net ; by mail 81 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Why Your Dealer 


_ Guarantees the 
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Evinrude 


VERY Evinrude Detachable Rowboat 
Motor that is sold carries two guaran- 


‘= Motor Company 


tees —First, the guarantee of the Evinrude 


, the largest producers 


of rowboat motors in the world—Second, 


| the guarantee of 


your local hardware or 


sporting goods dealer, whom you know 
' personally. Your dealer has selected the 
“Evinrude” to sell because it is the one 
motor that he cares to guarantee and 


recognizes as the 


Your dealer know 


standard in its field. 


s that there are more 


Evinrudes in use than all other rowboat motors 


combined. He knows t 


hat it attaches to any 


rowboat in less than one minute, carries just like 
a satchel and will actually drive a rowboat more than eight miles an 


hour—a canoe nearly twelve. 


He also realizes that it has the fol- 


lowing exclusive features, which cannot be procured on any similar 


device in the world: 


Evinrude Built-In Reversible 
Magneto, which is not only 
waterproof but actually operates 
when completely submerged. 


Evinrude Compensating De- 
vice which controis the tiller and 
takes the work out of steering— 
no tugging at the tiller. 


tion can 


Send for the Evinrude book. It is the most com- 
plete treatise on rowboat motors that has ever been 
printed and it shows why the Evinrude 1s the most 
wonderful marine motor of its kind that has ever 
been constructed. Send for it today. It will be 
sent to you upon request 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 





Evinrude Maxim Silencer, 
that wonderful invention for elim- 
inating the noise of operation, can 
only be procured on the Evinrude. 


Evinrude Shock Absorbinz 


Device which absorbs vibra- 


only be used on the 


Evinrude. 


EVINRUDE 
«. MOTOR... 


112 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| entailed by these latter pursuits practically 
| annihilated what sight he had left, and he 
| Was compelled to resign from his editorial 
| duties almost as soon as he accepted them, 
| His regret, however, was not’ so much 
| because of the position that he had lost as 
| for the lost opportunity to learn and study, 

“T feel,’”’ he is reported to have said, “that 

those two years were the greatest education 
|I ever enjoyed, and had I had five years 
| more in the same employment, I belieye 
lit would have made a great difference in 
life.” now 
| toward farm and ranching pursuits. 


my Ammons’s life turned 


| The 
| account continues: 


Shortly after leaving newspaper work 
Ammons, with a partner, settled on 8 
,acres in Douglas County, Colorado. They 
were there twenty-five years. From 
twenty head of cattle in the beginning 
they became finally to own 1,400 head and 
|a large number of acres. They did all 
their own range work, did their own 
cooking for a time, cut timber, drove ox- 
teams, and skidded logs. 

One winter, when times were especially 
hard, Ammons skidded 5,000 ties to a rail- 
road then building and never had a pair of 
gloves or overshoes. When the. herd of 
eattle numbered from 1,200 to 1,400 head, 
Ammons was so familiar with its care that 
he knew every one individually. 

The partnership was finaly dissolved. 
Ammons to-day owns a quarter interest 
in a ranch of 4,500 acres in Middle Park, 
Colo. The development of the ranch is in 
its infaney. 

Governor Ammons has never been a 
money-maker. To-day he is not even 
moderately well-to-do. The executive 
mansion which in Colorado is the resi- 
dence which happens to be rented by the 
chief executive is a modest home on a 
modest street, such as might be occupied 
by a fairly prosperous merchant. The 
Governor’s family live in the utmost 
simplicity and are democratic to the 
extreme. 

Governor Ammons’s popularity in Colo- 
rado lies largely in the confidence of the 
| people of the State, not only because of 
the things he has accomplished, but on 
account of the universal belief by friends 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Its Origin and Character. Sketch of Mrs. Eddy’s Life, 
By Joseph D. Burrell, D.D. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, HEW YORK 


and honor. 

They know, for instance, that he or 
ganized and is the father of the Denver 
Stock Show Association, which owns to 
day permanent buildings valued at more 





‘Safety First’’ 


“A LEAKY TANK— 
A CARELESS MATCH” 
E all know the result—a dis- 
astrous fire or explosion, a 
ruined automobile, possibly 
lost or maimed human life. 
Equip your car witha 


“JASCO TANK”’ 


the drawn steel, seamless, leakless, 
tinned and tested gasoline tank 
that positively protects. 
Thousands in use—and every one means a 
possible life saved. 
Styles and sizes to fit all cars. At your dealer’s or 
direct. Booklet and detailed information on request 
JANNEY, STEINMETZ & COMPANY, |} 4g jostal will 
Main Office : Philadelphia. | ina week. 
New York Office Hudson Term. Bldg. 
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For over three — French and 
German motorists have been getting 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their 
tires by “‘half-soling” them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example 
and are saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year 
in tire expense. ‘eran 

A withouta 

We Ship On Approval vu: deposit 

express and let you be the judge. 

a = heagoee > yon oe the life of your 

tires and are sold under a signed guar- 

antee for 5,000 miles without pi e 
Applied in your garage sS oe minutes. 

H H offe to motor- 
Special Discount ore? to. motor. 
on first shipment direct from factory. 
get full information and sample with- 

size of Don’t wait--write today. 





° w 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
Karpen 


-» Chicago. 1320 Acoma St., Denver. 


than a half million dollars. In the nine 
years of its existence he has been its only 
president, and to-day there is but one larget 
association of its sort in the United States. 

Five years ago Colorado had a struggling 
agricultural college whose students nun- 
bered less than 200. Ammons was placed 
at the head of its board of directors, and 
through his efforts it is now one of the 
great agricultural colleges of the nation, 
with a studentship of more than 1,000. 
No man in the State has been so influen- 
tial in the building of country schools. 
At one time he was an active member 
| three educational boards. He was one 
{of the organizers of the National Live 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


and enemies alike in his honesty, integrity, | 
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ically Stock Association; he was for some time | 
ads president of the State Cattle Association, | 
ei. and has been president of many agri- 
itorial cultural institutes, cattle-breeding clubs, 
them, and country-welfare societies. 

much It has been twelve years since he has 
lost as been able to read because of his failing 

eyesight. 

study, “This is something of a story of the man | 
“that who to-day faces a great industrial crisis | 
ication and who never had a personal acquaintance 
. -vears with either the coal operators or the men 
belieal who control the United Mine Workers of 


America until his advent as Governor of 


nee I Colorado, and since that time has had 






















turned only the most casual relationship with | 
The them; 2 man whose life’s labor has been | 

in the environment and habitat of those | 

who are struggling for a fair living 

. work compensation. e 
on 80 “I believe in the laws of our State, 
They he said. “IT believe they are quite as 
Freon good laws as those which have been en- 
ginning acted by other States of the Union. I 
rad and feel that it is my duty to enforce them, 
did all so far as my power goes, without prejudice. 
ir own Those laws provide for the protection of 
ove ae life and property, for the equality of the 


rich and the poor, for the right of every 


pecially man to seek and, if possible, obtain em- 


0 a rail ployment, and on these laws I will rest my 
. pair of ease with the people of this State and 
herd of this country.” 


)0 head, 


are that DR. LANGLEY, DISCOVERER OF 


THE AIR 

ROW DED by the big events of the last 
few days, the accounts of the trial 
of the Langley aerodrome by Glenn 
Curtiss on May 28 have been sadly ab- 
breviated in the newspapers. Some doubt 
its success or importance, but others 
believe that the experiment at Hammonds- 
port firmly and finally establishes Samuel 
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me on a ss ; 
occupied Pierpont Langley as the inventor of the 
it. The M@efirst successful heavier-than-air machine. 





utmost 


His machine, known heretofore as Lang- 
to the 


ley’s Folly, according to reports has proved 
itself to be the grandparent of all aero- 
planes, by flying for ten minutes over 
the waters of Lake Keuka. In aero- 
nautics it was a flight of moment, and the 
‘rowd that lined the shore and saw the old 
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machine, resurrected from its tomb in the 
t he or §™p™ithsonian Institution and rehabilitated, 
e Denver soar forth in all its clumsy bulk and actually 
owns 10 Bifly, smoothly and safely, across the lake, 
1 at more 








vere justified in paying the tribute of a 
cheer to the sturdy aircraft and the 
Renius of its inventor. The last time that 
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iver in 1903, and on that occasion, 
Buided by Langley’s assistant, Professor 
lanly, the machine behaved far more like 
pn ill-natured turtle longing for its favorite 
flement than like the bird it was supposed 
» resemble. The trouble was that 
zangley, through a closer knowledge of 
cience than observation of nature, de- 
ided that his machine must be thrown 
ito the air by springs, regarding a rise 
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FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK C0 y 
‘Oey ee , 


One of the fleet of Federals 
operated by Swift & Co. 





MOTOR TRUCKS 


Packing-Houses and Commission Men 
find in Federals their cheapest, most efficient delivery system 


Probably in no business are delivery ciency and economy of Federalized 


problems more — than inthe pack- transportation. 
ing of meat products. Deliveries must r r 
Ueprempt,ciliciont and regular;the loads, Federal trucks, to any packer, will 


mean not only considerabiy smaller in- 


as arule, are heavy; and the location of vestment in delivery equipment, but a 


customers necessitates driving under all 


ecctaét chal onndlithns very much smaller operating cost. 

It is also true that hardly any other We are prepared to prove this to your 
business has suchathorough accounting ‘Satisfaction by the experience of many 
system, such a complete knowledge of ther concernsin your line; and shall be 
delivery cost. very glad, in addition, to go into your 

When, therefore, packing-houses in all own delivery problems in detail. 
parts of the country are discarding all Write for interesting booklet applying 
other forms of delivery in favor of Federal especially to packing-house and com- 
trucks, it speaks volumes for the effi- mission delivery. 











Federal Motor Truck Co., 108 Leavitt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





vangley’s Folly flew there were no cheers, | 
vut only laughter. It was on the Potomac | 











Dad Tells This :— 
“Saturday we were mired-downonthelower road. If Brown 


hadn't happened along with an Autowline in his car, and pulled | 
us out, we'd be there yet. Icarry an Autowline myself, now. 


= BASLINE AUTOWLINE 
As «The Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull” 
4 . has taken the bugaboo out of mud, sand, hills, sulky motors—all 


3 
ae 
0 Va 
Ad , road trouble. About 25 feet of 34-inch Yellow Strand wire rope 
Ss ’ Piya with special hooks and manila slings for attaching; light, flex- 
a) peta, ible, easily stowed under a cushion, quickly attached with- 


* oy i . f Rocky 
dangerto paint. Allsupplydealers. Price, east of! 
ox Wy aheuntatne, $3.95, Also made in larger and heavier size for 
wy comomercial trucks, 
= Tilustrated circular giving all 
wy FREE needed Autowline information. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., 
823 N.Becond St., St. Louis,Mo. New York Office, 76 H. Warren St. 
Manufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope: 
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Car 


is Equipped at the Factory with 


ChampionSpark Plugs 


‘The makers of the Ford and Over- tried and tested every spark plug 
land, like the makers of the Studebaker, produced. They all selected 
Metz, Maxwell, and the 48 other ‘“‘Champions.’’ 


Bye 








most prominent cars, chose Cham- There is a Champion Spark Plug 
pion Spark Plugs for standard factory for every automobile, motor truck, 
equipment. motorcycle, cycle car, motor boat, 


They wanted the best spark plug aeroplane and stationary motor. Ask 
because they wanted to send their your dealer which Champion to get 
cars out at highest efficiency. They for yours. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Spark Plugs in the World 
R. A. STRANAHAN, President F. D. STRANAHAN, Treasurer 
311 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 






























| from the earth as impossible. Had }p 
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even so much as noticed a fat hen fly ove i 
a barn-yard fence he must have seen that 
the latter method was practicable enough, § 
To fly as he proposed, he would have been 
compelled not only to copy but improye 
upon the flight of a bird. The Providence § 
Journal refers briefly to Langley’s awk. 
ward attempts at flying: 


As Langley and Manly declared at the 
time, the only trouble was the launching. 
Professor Manly, daringly attempting 
flight, used the method the pioneers 4). 
ways resorted to. They would jump from 
an elevated station. So long as it was% 
doubtful if they could sustain themselves § 
in the air, how could they hope to rig} 
from the ground? That suggested lifting 
yourself by your boot-straps. 

So, like Darius Green, the bold Manly 
essayed to soar from the roof of a house 
boat, with the Potomac River to catch® 
him and a fleet of small craft handy t'% 
pull him out. And like D. Green it was 


Jimminy! what a jump! 
Flutt'rin’ an’ flound’rin’, all'n a lump! 


Congress withheld further appropria- 
tions for any such fool experiments. The} 
fact was disregarded that large model 
had made a convineing showing befor 
the man-carrying machine was constructed. § 
Dr. Langley was confident that he had 
demonstrated the practicability of me 
chanical flight. And he had. But it was 
useless, at that time, to try to explain 
that the thing catapulted from the house 
boat had not had a fair chance to shov 
what it could do. 

In the first trial the front wings had 
caught in the launching-gear, causin 
the machine to be jerked straight over the 
edge of the roof into the Potomac. At 
the second attempt, it was toppled ove 
backward by the catching of the rew 


Considering that aeronautical science, 
since it developed to practical account, 








ETAL-to-metol Get Acquaintec_, 

contact in bearings | 
is what eventually sends 
the finest cars to the scrap 


heap. 
bles which you 


DIXON’S Seeds 


Graphite causes, A 
Lubricants H 
absolutely prevent wear Oo 


in bearings. ‘They cost “ ; 
more than plain grease, M etometer 
but their cost is a trifle 


compared with repairs, | 







A weak magneto 
may be the cause 
of engine trou- 
















shows continuously just what your magneto is 













P doing; warns you when it is getting too weak, 
Equally good for motor and Boeken its condition so that you may 
ts. keep it right in shape to give that smart, snappy 

z a spark necessary for a lively motor. The savin 
Write for Lubricating Chart. in gasoline, due to perfect combustion with 


your magneto working efficiently, will soon pay 
for the magnetometer, which costs only $4.00. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Our free booklet B will be mailed to any Ford 









|has not failed to make profound « 
|knowledgments to the contributions ¢ 


| Langley, whether the old machine coullll 


| fly or not would signify little. It mus 
| be a great satisfaction, nevertheless, t 
| everybody concerned to have it provelf 
| There is now no doubt whatsoever that 
| before others took up the task whid 
| Langley was unfortunately compelled 
| relinquish, a successful heavier-than- 
| machine was in existence. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkabl 
things about Langley’s Folly is that % 
slight a defect as the mode of launchitf 
was not discovered and remedied at on¢ 
| The New York Press says: 


With it all, one questign natural 
comes to mind: In all the years whi 
Langley’s Folly stood in the museum 
Washington, after being fished up frol 
the bottom of the Potomac, how maif 
men were there that knew why it did ni 
fly? The plans and the machine we 
open to aviators and inventors. W: 











. owner interested. If you cannot buy a Hoyt at 
Jersey City, N. J. your garage or hardware dealer’s, write to us. 


YOK | | Hoyt Elec. Instrument Works 
Penacook, N.H. 





















there not, years ago—even before Langl 
died—some aviators or inventors that-co 
have told Langley the fault lay only in t) 
springs? 





If not, however, it is not difficult | 
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understand the reason. 
museums are rarely paid the compliment 
of intelligent investigation. They are 
regarded as defunct and bloodless curiosi- 
ties, and are smiled at, mused over briefly, 
and passed by. In his own time the pres- 
sure of ridicule was so great that Langley 
worked alone and had neither the spur of 
encouragement nor the clarifying draft of 
intelligent criticism to aid him in seeing 
His blunder, like many another 
small and large, lay in the details that 
were taken for granted, and such an error 
the most difficult to detect. 
Except for this little matter of launching, 
Langley had solved practically all the 
problems that have confronted experiment- 
aviation. The Albany Knicker- 
enumerates the principles 
discovered by Langley, which he fought 
for, and which have all subsequently been 
established by his successors: 

Dr. Langley and his assistant, Charles 
M. Manly, by designing and constructing 
a suitable motor, surmounted the last 
formidable, the hardest, the centuries- 
old obstacle in the development of an 
aeroplane adapted to human flight. This 
was a gasoline-engine of 52 horse-power, 


his error. 


is always 


ers in 


bocker Press 


sweighing 200 pounds and competent to 


run for many hours under full load. 
Moreover, Dr. Langley and his assistant 
had provided for both inherent stability 
and effective manipulation of the machine 
The pilot could control the 
poise and course by several devices. He 
sould shift his weight some feet in either 
lirection. He could elevate and depress 
he rear double rudder, which when un- 
touched insured steady longitudinal poise 
n the principle introduced by Penaud. 
He could steer to right and left by turning 
pbout its vertical axis a wind-vane rudder 
elow and rearward of the boat. The 
wings were set at a dihedral angle; the 
ines of lift, propeller thrust, and forward 
esistance passed through the centroid, 
br near it, thus providing for projectile 
nd gravitational stability. 


as 1896, Dr. Langley had 
proved, to) his own satisfaction at least, 
hat the riddle of the air was solved. For 
me years his whole attention had been 
evoted to the problem of flying, and in 
hat year a tiny model, heavier than air, 
ut incapable of holding a man, was the 
ulmination of his investigations and ex- 
eriments. The Grand Rapids Press men- 
ons these flights: 


As_ early 


In 1896 his aerodrome twice sustained 
self in air for nearly two minutes, cover- 
g half a mile on each trip, and settling 
ntly into the water, when the engine 
opt for want of fuel and water. As this 
hiniature aeroplane weighed only thirty 
vunds, it could earry only enough fuel to 
in its engine a minute and a half; but it 
as a full-fledged aeroplane in design. 
or the next seven years he devoted his 
are moments to building a machine 
rge enough to carry a man. Repeated 
— ‘nts in launching the craft exhausted 

available funds, the public laughter 
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All : 
Tires | 


Were 


PENNSYLVANIA 
- vacuuMicu 


IRES 


KIDDING on slippery pavements—the greatest single cause of 
Automobile accidents—would be unknown. 


V. C. tires have been guaranteed for many years not to skid on 


Never a claim from a user. 


automobile service complaints. 


wet or greasy pavements, else returnable at purchase price. 


Tire trouble and expense —the greatest drawbacks to the use of auto- 
mobiles—would be so normal and nominal as to constitute the least of all 


V. C. tires are guaranteed for a low minimum of 4,500 actual 
miles and maintain an average nearer twice that distance. 


The oiled road would be a complete comfort—not to be avoided, but enjoyed. 


V. C. tires are guaranteed absolutely immune to the rubber 


destroying effects of oil. 


Every year adds enormously to the number of those who know Vacuum 
Cup Tires as the ONLY tires for utmost safety and service. 
already broken previous yearly records. 


1914 has 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


W, 


New York 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansas City, 


Boston 


’ : . meme eo 
} A ie Re OE da se 
% B . a rh Aes SBE ¢ ph 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 


Los Angeles 
Omaha 


Minneapolis Chicago 
Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul 
Seattle Dallas Atlanta 


An Independent Company with an wisest selling policy 





Seven Money for Authors 


. hoy ~~ ose fap een 2 prepared by Frank H. Vizetell 
“EL 1)., Associate Editor of the “SranparD Die. 
: ai bn Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
lifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


VEST POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed information.” 
26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valu- 
ablesupplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; flexible leather, 
50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 
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‘Rom Factory Drrect ToYou By Ex.Or ParcEL POsT 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short 


to roll into our 5c cigars. 
ooks. 
100 at this 


“Get Acquainted”’ price. 
double value. 


Mention strength when ordering. 


They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, 
Cc ustomers call them Diamonds in the Rough. 


but you don’t smoke 
All 44% inches long, some even longer. Only 


Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. Ixc.- Largest Mail Order Cigar House in the World 
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No.17, 2% pet P- 
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DEWEY | 
POWER'| 


TIRE 
PUMP 


Your motor can 
do a better job of 
tire pumping than 


/ 


you can. Let it J 


doit. Cut out the 


back - breaking , 


misery of hand 


pumping ong 


these hot days. 

You will save money by 
keeping your tires prop- 
trly inflated at all times. 


; 


Their guarantee demands § 


it, and their long- 


erservice will pay ga=S 


’ for the Dewey , i 
over and over. Vo) 


It pumps chem- 
ically pure air 
ee only, which is not drawn 
~~ through the motor. It can't 
spray oil into your inner tubes be- 
cause the Dewey is never oiled. 


It Quickly Pays For 
The $10 It Costs 
Sold complete—ready to attach to 


any motor at a spark plug opening. 


Has high grade Pressure Gauge 
and 12 ft. of specially woven, fabric- 
protected Hose, which has stood 
1,000 Ibs. test. Is Bg yr with 


self. pening connection s for 
all tires. Fully guaranteed, 








eee ee 


You can't afford to ‘te idhens a 
Dewey. Call up your dealer today. 
If he is not yet supplied, we will de- 
liver to any U. S. point for $10. 


The Dewey-Anderson Mfg. Co. 


464 Woodruff Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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over Langley’s Folly kept Congress from | 
financing further efforts, and experiments 
were abandoned without the completed | 
machine ever having been free in the air. 
But Langley to the day of his death pro- 
tested that the principle was correct and 
that the machine would fly. Curtiss has 
now demonstrated that Langley was right. 


A short account of Mr. Curtiss’s flight, 
taken from the New York American, re- 
lates how this was accomplished: 


Guided by the master-hand of Glenn 
H. Curtiss, the clumsy, ungraceful mass 
of steel and canvas, to which Prof. Samuel 
P. Langley gave his money, his genius, and 
finally his life, soared above Lake Keuka 
this afternoon in a _ ten-minute flight, 
proving the dream of its inventor. 

Resurrected from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where it has lain for over a 
decade, an object of ridicule and sneers, 
the first practical heavier-than-air flying 
eraft the world ever saw demonstrated its 
worth convincingly. It needed only the 
power of a modern motor and the skill of 
a modern birdman. Thus equipped, its 
success was a matter of little difficulty. 

Transported to Hammondsport two 
weeks ago by permission of the Govern- 
ment, the queer-looking craft was sub- 
mitted to a thorough overhauling at the 
hands of the Curtiss experts. Nothing was | 
added to its original equipment; nothing 


and new wires in place of those which 
rotted away, the machine was just as it was 
when it dropt into the Potomac eleven 
years ago 

Dr. Charles D. Walcott and Dr. Albert 
F. Zahm, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
watched the trial. All Keuka County was 
gathered about the shores of the lake when 
the ancient machine was wheeled out in 
front of the hangars and Curtiss took his 
seat at the wheel. 

Without the slightest hesitation of 
movement, the air-ship lumbered across 
the starting-ground. As Curtiss tilted 
the elevating planes, it swept upward, 
higher and higher, until it was far above 
the tree-tops. 

For ten minutes, while the crowd 
cheered madly, Curtiss sailed back and 
forth over the water. When he landed, 
the machine took the ground without a jar. 


Explicit tho this account is, there has 
lately been some doubt exprest as to the 
actual value of this trial of the old aero- 
plane. According to one dispatch, not 
only the first attempt by Curtiss, but two 
succeeding ones as well, proved futile, and 
the most that the plane did was to hop 
along the water. The New York Tribune 
says: 





It is undoubtedly true that Glenn H. 
Curtiss succeeded in raising the old machine 
from the lake, but the performance cer- 
tainly could not be considered a bona-fide | 
flight in that the machine did not rise | 
more than two feet and was unable to| 
remain in the air. Curtiss has continued 
his experiments and attributes the failure 
of the machine to fly to the fact that more 
weight was carried than Langley had in- 
tended and that the old motor built by 
Charles M. Manly did not deliver sufficient 
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Sound 
Teeth 
Win! 


The teeth that flash 
across the finish line 
firstin any race—the 
teeth that clench in 
the crisis of an ath- 
letic contest — 
aresound teeth, 

the teeth that 
)are kept sound 


by Pebeco. 


They have to 
be kept sound 
in order that 
the digestion 
shall be good 
and the body 
strong. 


Athletes use 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


It is the only way they can be sure of protect- 
ing their teeth against “‘acid-mouth,” the cause 
of nearly all tooth-decay. 

Pebeco also removes bad tastes and odors— 
produces the mouth and teeth cleanliness that 


means health. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The test papers will show you whether you 
have “acid-mouth.” If you have, Pebeco is 
a necessity. 
s originated i ne the byeienic laboratories 
P. Beiersdorf & mburg, Germany, 
ph? is sold crewher in extra-large size tu 
only one-third of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


For free trial tube and test papers address 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


107 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS—Its Heroes and 
heir Valor 
By D. H. PARRY 


522 of these medals have been thus far 
awarded, and each has been won under cir- 
cumstances of the deadliest perils to its 
owner, astirring and terrible romance hang- 
ing around them all. The entire history of the 
Victoria Cross, and the stories of those who 
have wonit, are here told. Big thick 12mo 
volume, illustrated, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Curtiss still believes that he can fly 
the plane and has spent much time in 
tuning up the motor and changing the 
pitch of the propellers. He made two 
attempts to-day to fly it, but the best he 
could do was barely to raise the pontoons 
from the water. 

Dr. A. F. Zahm, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, here in the capacity of 
official observer of the proceedings. The 
Curtiss Company gave out nothing except 
what actually occurred at the time of the 
first trial, but it appears that some of the 
agencies through which the news was dis- 
tributed sent it out in such form as to 
cause exaggeration in the publication by 
newspapers. 
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A MOVIE HUNT IN THE FAR NORTH 


— 





eR »S st i sti ae 
JERHAPS the most interesting motion i ee 


actors, posing without rehearsal, play out 
the tragedies and comedies of their ex- 
Those 
who have seen the Paul Rainey hunting- 


istence as creatures of the wilds. 


shown in nearly every city and Se Se 
town in Europe and America for the last 
© three have undoubtedly realized 


’ 


pictures, 


years, 
their superior thrill over any ‘tame’ 
drama that has ever been staged for the 
There 


and money. 
a second 
Paul Rainey, so we learn from The Movie 
Pictorial, in the person of Capt. F. E. 
Kleinschmidt, a noted big-game hunter and 
naturalist, who has lately invaded the 
arctic circle with a motion camera, and 
who in this magazine tells some of his 
experiences in the wild life ‘‘north of 
sixty-three.”” In Glacier Bay, Alaska, the 
first stop, the party made many futile 
attempts to photograph his Excellency 
the Eagle; always the keen eyes won out 
against the lens; there would be a hoarse 


screen. is soon to be 


We a guarantee them. 
Proof Pneumatic Tire 
assurance of 


service. 


Pamphlet ‘‘L’’, free on request. 








in every leading city. 










“ John, I’ve told you again and again to try those Lee 
Now you’re punctured 


picture dramas are those whose again—and we’ll miss our engagement.” 
scene is set by Nature herself and the 


If a good friend advised 
you often enough to try 


paar dh 2s 
PROOF “sxx 


Pneumatic Tives 


you'd try them and save yourself time, bother 


Yet your friend would only recommend the 
tires—he would not guarantee them. 

Every Lee Puncture- 
is sold 


No Punctures—or Money Back 
Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatics must give this extra 


The guarantee, the unique construction that makes it 
possible, the experience of users, all are told in our 
Write for it today. 


LEE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Lee Tires, Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires, Lee 
‘*Zig-Zag’’ Non-Skids, and Lee Velvet Tubes are sold 
Look up “‘ Lee Tires’’ in your 








Prana 
‘‘Smile at Miles’’ 
—defy punctures. Here 


is ‘‘the tire that put the 
sure in pleasure.”’ 





Note the construction. 
Not a troublesome outer 
cover to be attached—not 
an inner case to cause fric- 
tion and heating. Nota 
leather-and-mass-of -hard- 
ware construction; but a 
pneumatic tire of the 
exclusive Lee process 
“Vanadium” Rubber 
now used in all Lee Tire 
products. 

3200 steel discs imbedded 
within the tread, in overlap- 
ping layers, with fabric be 
tween to prevent friction and 
heating. No nail can enter— 
no delays by punctures—no 
expensive replacement of 
inner tubes. 


with absolute 
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yhether you scream, and Uncle Sam’s favorite bird ‘phone book. 
» Pebeco is would dart like a rocket into the heavens. | 
: Persistence was finally victor, however, | 
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zermany, and the noiseless camera-gunner was at last > 
a poy able to surprize one of the birds busy | ~ Just 
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horespecter of the dignity of a king of birds. 
The party next turned to the pastime 
of stalking moose. Captain Kleinschmidt 
Writes: 


This new goggle has lenses of two color glass, light and 
dark amber. Natural vision is thru the lower, light 
colored part. When a blinding headlight isencountered 
at night, simply tip head slightly to see with perfect 


clearness thru the upper darker portions. The 
Goggle 


Albex NIGHT & DAY 


is just as perfect a goggle for day driving, as dark sections effec- 
tively shade eyesfrom glare. Hasallthe other advantages that 
have already sold over 100,000 ALBEX FOLDING GOGGLES. 

Ist: Perfect Fit, assured by soft silk bridge 

2nd: Dust Protection. No space between face and goggle. 

8rd: Ample Ventilation through perforated leather sides 

4th: Perfect Comfort. Flexible cable temples cannot hind 
5th: Economical at $2.50 because of their greater lasting 
qualities 
Goggles are a necessity, of course, and it costs no more to get 
this hig extra nightdriving feature 
From your dealer or thru us ina 
neat compact leather case. See 
this goggle or order now. 

T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc. 
216 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
6,000,000 pairs spectacles 
and eye glasses a year. 
Mfrs. < sexenety known 
Albex Folding Goggle. 























Beneath a leaden sky we descended a 
Steep hill and pierced far into the fir 
growths of a wide valley, where we en- 
countered a snow-storm. An icy north 
wind drove the stinging white flakes before 
it the better part of one day. The guides 
looked optimistic, however. Pictures were 
certain—for the white layer that covered 
the earth would reveal the track of every 
passer-by—man or animal. 

Each spring the caribou migrate from 
Southwestern Alaska to the northern 
barren lands, usually in three herds of 
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COLORADO 


Is Just Around the Corner 











Colorado with its big Rocky Mountains, 
beautiful canyons, beautiful, body-building, 
memory-painting, healthy, glorious scenes is 


| only one night from Chicago or St. Louis and 


| 


two nights from the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the cost isless than that of a vacation in the 
average suburb. 

lake this your Colorado summer, take a 
real rest, spend a wonderful and economical 
vacation, and take the whole family with you. 
Go on the Rock Island Lines’ “Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited,’ the finest train between 
Chicagoand Colorado. Modern all-steel equip- 
ment, splendid roadbed, superb dining-car 
service. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all impor- 
tant cities. Our representatives are travel ex- 
perts, who will help you plana wonderful and 
an economical vacation, give you full informa- 
tion about hotels, camps, ranches, boarding 
places, and look after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 721, LaSalle Street Station, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Low fares June 1 to September 30. 
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KROEHLER|A Handsome Parlor Davenport By Day— 
A Full Size, Roomy, Comfortable Bed / At Night 





Bed Davenports 


One of Them Should|™ . 
Be In Your Home| Whether your home is large or small a Kroehler Bed Davenport 
< Fa will be-a great convenience. It has the exact appearance of a handsome 
parlor davenport. At night it serves as a regular or extra bed. 
A gentle pull on a strap at the back of the seat unfolds a full size bed. 
C It closes as easily. Separate, removable, felted cotton mattress. You don’t 
K 7) OEHLEF 
; 
C th 





JEHLEF 


rufotd, 


when closed. Simple, sanitary, indestructible. 


Saves Space and Furniture Expense 


sleep on the upholstering. Room for bedding 
Y) we = 


Seem Like 


Ae | Luxuriously 


HLER 


Daven-oc 


KROEWLER 


Koda 4 
One of these Trade Marks 


Stamped on the Metal 
Frame of Every Bed. 


Find It Before You Buy 


FOR SALE by All Re- 
liable Furniture Stores 

Don’t accept a substi- 
tute. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, tell Aim to write 


KROEHLER 
Naperville, Ill. Kankakee, Ill. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


davenport. 
anteed. Manufac- 
tured in the four 
largest  furni- 
ture plants in 
the world. i 
Best quality 

for the least 
money. 

Hundreds 

of styles. 








PAP, 


Makes One Room 
Two 


comfort- 
able either as a bed or 
Fully guar- 





200 styles—carry a brilliant en 
into homes that have had to struggle 
along on oil, gas or candles. Brighter = 
acetylene or electricity and costs only two 
cents a week. Agents write to-day. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
O2 East Sth St., Canton, 0. 


én TYPEWRITERS 
—fnaN 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance, Sat 


isfaction guaranteed. We are the largest | 


Me rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog of standard makes 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 








An 81 Key 

Adding Machine —.& 
and 42 Key 
Typewriter 

Com- 


Automatically adds vertical col- 
umns, all totals being printed by 
the machine, »ot by the operator. 


Cross adds as many columns of 
figures as the sheet will hold and 
automatically prints totals at right 
hand of each line of figures. 
Automatically takes care 
Zeros. 


of all 


MERCHANTS! 


Stop the Leaks 


Writes and Adds Your Accounts 





One Machine 
That Takes 
the Place of 


Two 











With this Machine a Great 

Store Saved 50 of its Billing || 

Staff and put these 50 Non- 
Producing Employees in Places 
where they Became Business 
Creators. 





4. Prints and adds to $9,999,999.99, 


single, double or triple space. 


Adds two totals or stores totals by 
special double counter feature. 


Manifolds perfectly (10 copies). 


Columns and totals in two colors 





by 2 color ribbon shift. 





Two Indispensable 
Machines 
With it you can do things 
you would not dream of even 
trying to do with any other 





ELLIS 


Merged in One Perfect 
Mechanism 


With it you can also do 
everything that is possible 








adding machine. 





Newark, New Jersey 


with the most improved type- 
writer. 
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from eight to fifteen thousand head, 
=/| Next morning one of these herds wa 
sighted making for a divide at a long 
swift trot, a tossing sea of antlers, led by 
an old bull who set the pace. With 4 


| thousand-mile journey still before them, 


they hardly noticed the merry clicking of 
our camera as it recorded the passage, 


Past us and far down the valley they fled. § 


| The old, battle-searred warriors flanked 
| the herd, kept order, and appeared rest. 
lessly on the alert for an assault. Behind 
them they left a hard-packed trail and q 
good many yards of invaluable film. 


One thing leads to another, in camer. 
| hunting as in other pursuits. 


‘*feature story’ 


When the sun had found a thin spot in | 
the gray sky it peeped through, whereupon 
|the bruin family, lured by the warmth, 
| proceeded to venture forth. One of ou 
solemn-faced guides detected a monstrous | 
brown bear against a 
| pointed it out to me. 
| body and shambling gait, cunning 
actor, as we soon discovered. A chas| 
immediately ensued; 
corner him, and dodged about the _hillocks 
and bush heaps while our camera man came 
on pell-mell, puffing and blowing. But 
the Thespian bruin became provoked. He 
|lingered in a weed tangle a few minute 
while the camera clicked a few shadows of 
him. Then he turned about and charged 
|the machine. The operator had met peo} 


| ple who had told of standing calmly and§ 


| photographing charging lions and tigers 

| but he suddenly figured lions and tiger 
weren't in a class with brown bears and— 
somebody ran and ran hard. A _ ver 
lueky shot from my rifle, fired not an ir 
| stant too soon, brought the bear down and 
| prevented a tragedy. Five more _ bean] 


| died for similar offenses before satisfactory 


The sixth bear 
chase until he vanished 


| pictures were obtained. 
\led us a merry 


into a pine thicket on the banks of a lake? 


| We advanced slowly and cautiously through 

|the pines and came unexpectedly upon 4] 
real wilderness romance. On the opposité 
shore of a narrow 
stood and, all unconscious, posed a momelt 
for the camera, then plunged into th 
lively pads and swam directly toward th 
shore where we waited. He splashed ott 
on the beach, shook his shaggy body an 
walked straight to a cow moose which ¥ 
had not seen. He had apparently com 
a-wooing, this young monarch of thy 
waste, and was very indignant when lt 
discovered us. Scornfully the wild het 
tossed his proud head, and, with his leaditf 
lady, faded swiftly and silently into the ff 
growth. 


The Bogoslov Islands were the new 
_stopping-point for the hunters, and het} 
they were hospitably received by sevett 
| thousand members of the seal family. 
The seals, says the captain, rather enjoy 
being ‘“‘snapt.’’ There was one fine pict 
| posed voluntarily by an old buck set 
| who gathered together about him for ti 








benefit of the filmers his whole harem 4 


The captain ; 
| tells an interesting story of the hunting of § 
' bruin, and how one such expedition led to ; 
’ that was quite unexpected: [ 


snowbank and 9 
Despite his bulky 9 
and § 
| | speed are included in the repertory of this / 


the big bear became § 
excited by the shouts of the party trying to 


lagoon a bull moos) 
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numberless puppies, the while he sang to | 
them a deep-sea ditty in a voice whose | 
timbre resembled that of an army mule. | 
It made a splendid picture, but the best | 
was yet to come. On a neighboring rock | 
reclined a lonely and covetous bachelor | 
seal, who, stirred by the raucous rhythm | 
of the sea-floor saga, was roused to reck- | 
He plunged into the | 
picture, singling out a particularly slick | 
and slippery lady seal as the choice of his 
heart. The lady seemed nothing loath, | 
but the patriarch of the flock, roused to | 
fury, headed her back and then charged | 
the 
terminating in favor of the paterfamilias. | 
Honor was vindicated, and one of the best | 
pictures of the whole expedition had been | 
Subsequent adventures 
many and varied, each yielding its share | 
of interest to the steadily uncoiling film. 
At time the Captain’s vessel was 
caught in a storm, disabled, and driven 
into an uncharted northern sea; but the 








lessness. down 








invader. 





A furious battle ensued, | 








secured. were | 







one 







result was a series of superior polar-bear 
pictures, 





with icebergs as stage setting, 
that well repaid them for their mishap. 
As often as not, the rifle was auxiliary to 







the camera, both as a necessary precau- 






tion and to secure valuable specimens after | 






the camera’s work was done; as in the| 
following instance: | 






For days we hunted the wily walrus and 
tried to get pictures, but in vain. When- 
ever our ship moved toward them they 
slid off the ice and left nothing but bubbles, 
and so we headed north and followed the 
floes. At length I put the Eskimo crew 
on the ice to handle the dog sleighs and we 
scouted for pictures and trophies. A few 
hours after the start three huge bulls were 
sighted at the edge of a floe. In order 
to get near enough for pictures we covered 
the Eskimo boat with white sheets and 
launched it. A companion and myself, 
wrapt in white sheets and with our rifles 
over our knees, occupied the bow seat, 
and the camera operator sat in the stern. 
Two Eskimo paddlers worked the boat 
noiselessly around the edge of the ice-floe. 
When within twenty-five feet of the walrus 
two of them started to fight. They jabbed 
and tore each other with their great tusks, 
while the third sprawled contentedly on 
the ice. At length one of them fell off the 
floe, and the fight ended. They snorted, 
bellowed, and splashed on and off the ice, 
fully five minutes while we secured prob- 
ably the only walrus pictures of the kind 
ever taken. When an animal truce was 
declared the bulls stretched out on the ice 
again in silence. 

Then we advanced cautiously, the 
Eskimos crouching close behind our white | 
robes, while we leveled our express rifles. 
The silence seemed intense while we 
aimed; not a ripple wrinkled the face of the 
Sea; the seals had ceased their bawling; 
not even a bird wheeled in the haze; no 
one in the boat seemed to breathe as we 
gazed down the sights. The two reports 
shivered the atmosphere almost  simul- 
taneously and echoed like spirit - voices 
across the floes. 
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second with No. 1A. 


tripod sockets. 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens. 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - 





ASY to operate, and so thin and compact that it 

is pocketed without inconvenience. 
with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable 
release, for time and bulb exposures, and for speeds 
of 2s and 3's with No 1, and for 2s, #0 and io of a 
New style back, easily re- 
moved for quick reloading. 
achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; has automatic 


focusing lock; collapsible, reversible finder and two 


No. 1, size of pictures, 2% x 3% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 


No. 1A, size of pictures, 2% x 4'{ inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 


Catalogue free at your dealer's 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The New 


Kodak Jr. 


With all 
the Kodak 


refinements 


Equipped 


Choice of meniscus 


$ 7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

: : : : 11.00 


or by mail, 











WHEN YOU GET 

“BEFORE AN you will get a book of unique and 

ss exceptional value. It indicates 
AUDIENCE new and original ways for speaking 
to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 
tative public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
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Connectives of By_James C. Fernald, 
2 L.H.D. The “connec- 
English Speech. tives” of our language 


ood English. This book is the best published 
guide to their proper usage. 12 mo, cloth, 334 pp., 
1.50 net. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 
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VEN Us 


VENUS Every degree guaranteed never 


to vary. 


VENUS A degree for every writing use. 

VENUS Writes down to the last inch. 

VENUS "Severe 
17 Black Degrees, 2 copying. 


Write for soft, medium or hard. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 723.5',A32: 


Also makers of VELVET Sc Pencils. 
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What do you expect the 
poor woman to do? 


Why not get the 


ID you ever shoot a fish on the wing? 

No, this is not a misprint; it merely 
|refers to a brand-new sport, that, judging 
| from evidences at hand, has not yet spread 
| beyond the Hawaiian Islands. Those who 
|have tried it claim that tarpon-fishing 
| and other supposedly thrilling forms of 
| angling are dull and uninteresting in com- 
| parison. How is a fish shot? Well, not 
| with a water-pistol, as might be supposed. 
| A shot-gun is used, and the sport is neces- 
|sarily restricted flying - fish, which 
obligingly leave their native element long 


EnsineDriven 


ELLO 


Air Pump 


ONE, TWO, FOUR, SIX CYLINDER MODELS 
Complete with Attachments Ready to Install 

On the car you buy or the car you now run. Soon pays fy 
itself in tire bills saved. It’s the pump of 5 years’ leaderdiin 

Write us name and model of car and we will give you ful! particulan, 

100 CIRCL 

KELLOGG MFG. CO., nothesten® f",, 
Distributing stations and dealers in all leading centers, 

We also make Air-Starter Units for Autos and Motor Boab, 


to 





‘Pisioniette 
Cameras 


Ensignette is a dainty little Cam- 
era which easily fits the vest pocket. 
It’s always at hand — never in the 
way. 
The tariff has permitted us toreducethe price 
from $7.50 to $6.00 
he Ensignette has been imitated in appear- 
ance, but its London made quality and reduced 
size are unique. 
It takes pictures 1}4x 2%, which enlarge per- 
fectly and cheaply to post card size. 
ny make of films of this size may be used. 
At the new price, the Ensignette is 


A Vacation Necessity 


There are a number of other Ensign models. 

The Ensign Folding Reflex (lighter and more 
compact) and the Zeiss Ensign Cameras are 
both designed forthe most critical and exactin 

Ensign Films are Non-Curlable and Double 
Instantaneous, and are guaranteed longer be- 
o— they are made better. 

Your dealer sells Ensign Cameras and Films. 

If substitutes are offered, write us. 


Beautiful new Illustrated Catalog Free. 
Write today! 


ew York, 24 East 13th St. 
G. GENNERT 320 S. Wabash Ave 
San Francisco, 682 Mission St. 
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USE AUTOMATIC brvices 


DEVICES 
Why pay more for less efficient Filing Cabinets just 
because you are not posted on what we can do 
for you? = Putoff your purchase until you get 
our Tenth Agnual Catalog and Factory 
to User Proposition. 
Our immense line, exclusive fea- 
tures, practical specialties, popu- 
lar styles, improved methods 
and extremely low prices will (& 
interest you, , 
Write today and 
stale requirements. 
THE AUTOMATIO 
FILE & INDEX CO. 
148-157 N. Pear! St, 
Green Bay, Wis. 











enough to pose as targets for the man be- 
hind the gun. The interval in which they 
remain in the air is marvelously short, 
however, and Roderic O. Matheson, who 
writes of this Hawaiian pastime in The Mid- 
Pacific Magazine (Honolulu), describes the 
problem of the hunter as that of ‘‘shooting 
at an animated blue rock during an earth- 
quake, when the bird goes out of the trap 
unknown-anglewise and plumps out of 
sight within a thirty-yard flight.” The 
‘‘hunt”’ means to the sportsman plenty of 
sea air, a generous share of healthful exer- 
cise, and the best training in the world in 
hair-trigger alertness with a gun. To bag 
one flying-fish out of a school is enough to 
win the highest praise as a lucky and ac- 
curate shot. The writer gives a brief ac- 
count of a fishing-hunt in which he shared: 


Just as the sun was warming up, our 
launch chugged out of the channel to the 
shooting-grounds. There was a nice little 
chop to the water, just sufficient to keep the 
bows, where the lookout marksmen sat, on 
a bob to windward, a roll the other way 
and a shake with an upturn. The motion 
failed to shake the nerve of the gunners, 
however, and a sharp lookout was kept for 
the first school. 

This came with a great scurry of blue 
wings just as the launch swept around the 
last channel buoy and headed toward the 
sun, the fish taking to the streak that the 
sunshine made in the water. 

‘There they are!’’ yelled Ihmsen, and 
bang went Lynch’s gun. It would have 
been a sad day in the flying-fish family if 
the launch just then hadn’t lifted its nose 
over a roller and sent the shot flying Waiki- 
kiward. Some of it may have struck the 
wreck of the Helga, while the fishes swooped 
back beneath the blue. 

From that time on the shots came fast 
and furious, and the dip-net came into com- 
mission. The first fish that was found after 





“THE strength of vari- , 





the shooting commenced—and the marks- 
men got the knack of keeping their footing, 
allowing for reflection from the water, giv- 
ing the necessary lead and shooting before 
the flight was over—was belly-up, but 
still swimming. 

‘““We have to have him, boys. That’s 
the very first flying-fish that was ever shot 
in the world by a man who went out on pur- 
pose to shoot him,”’ said the New York Cen- 
tral man, who never approached a big ship- 





| per one-half so eagerly and with such in- 
| tensity of purpose as he gathered up the 


net and went down after that fish. The 








ous types of spark 
plugs and likewise their 
weakness cannot be de- 
scribed in detail within 
this space, but for the 
careful motorists, those 
who demand the best in 
every detail of their cars, 
we have prepared 


“Locating the Spark Plug” 


It’s a treatise on plugs—so 
thorough, so detailed that 
the reader will acquire a com- 
plete spark plug knowledge 
—will know when poor 
motor performance can be 
laid to poor spark plug action 
—will know the remedy for 
that condition. 


Just a line on a post card 
will bring it. 


Say: ‘‘Send me the free 
booklet —‘ Locating the 
Spark Plug.’ I drive a 


BOSCH MAGNETO CO. 














235 W. 46th St., New York 


199 Service Stations to Serve 
Bosch Users 
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delicately colored swimmer went around in 
a little circle and dodged the net by a des- 
perate dive. Around swung the launch, 
chugging in its oily circle and again dipt the 
net. 

; ‘“‘He’s deeper than you think he is,” ex- 
plained Wood, as the dip came up minus 
the fish, now only a shimmer of white in the 


water. 
He was deeper than the net-handle and 
kept on going deeper. 
“T was going to have that one stuffed 
MODELS I and mounted. The boys in New York will 
— tg fa never believe me now. I’ve got to have a 
devin, ” fish for this fish story, and that was the fish 
| particuan, WE | wanted most,’ lamented the New Yorker, 
a ny, uf who wanted to know if dogfish couldn’t be 
centers, broken in as retrievers. 
Motor Boat There were other fish in the sea, however, 
and lots of them took to the air for the puz- 


zling of the gunners. For three hours the 
sport was kept up, the best combination of 
land and sea sport yet discovered. 








“YOUNG WISDOM ” 

However dangerous a little knowledge 
may be to the possessor, it is to the ob- 
server frequently most amusing. Life 
quotes from an English publication, The 
University Correspondent, a list of ‘ howl- 
ers’? sent in by long-suffering instructors 
at the request of that magazine. The first 
few are gems of history: 
































“ Finally James II. gave birth to a son, 
so the people turned him off the throne.”’ 

“The courage of the Turks is ex- 
plained by the fact that a man with more 
than one wife is more willing to face 
Mideath than if he had only one.” 

» ‘Julius Cesar was murdered at the 
Cinema House.” 

“When the last French attack at 
Waterloo proved a failure, Napoleon 
urned very pale, and rode at full gallop 
o St. Helena.” 

Among ‘‘howlers’’ on general subjects 
vere the following: 

“Ambiguity means telling the truth 
when you don’t mean to.” 
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—_—, “The flannelette peril means petticoat 
that povernment.” 3 
Much butter is imported from Den- 
com- ||} nark, because Danish cows have greater 
edge 4 nterprise and superior technical educa- 
(tion to ours.”’ 
poor |i «a triangle is a square with only three 
n be porners,”’ 
ction These ‘“ howlers” might be supple- 
y ton iented by one or two sent to 7'it-Bits by a 
Velsh schoolmaster: 
“The principal vegetable and mineral 
roducts in America are tinned meat and 
card Yeporking strictors.”’ 
“*Name a town in Warwickshire.’ 
Answer, ‘ Rugby.’ ‘ Right. Next boy, 
free nother.’ ‘ Association !’”’ 
the The English lesson is not altogether 
ree from humor. 
ive a “The masculine of sulfana is raisin; 
9 bf heroine, kipper.” 


* The feminine of he-goat is she-went; of 
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“ A corps is a dead gentleman; a corpse 
sa dead lady.” 

“To keep milk from turning sour you 
hould leave it in the cow.” 

To the question. “How would you 
vide four potatoes among five persons?” 
me the answer, ‘‘ Mash ’em.” 
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For the best title to this picture 


in 20 words or less 


See current issues of 
LIFE for accurate in- 
formation about the 
conditions of the con- 
test. 


Life 


will pay $500 © 


It is not necessary to be a subscriber 


to Lire 


in order to compete. 


The 


contest is open to everyone. 
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bo, RINE is 
the best of all 
good mouth-washes. 
Use it every day. 


LISTERINE 


not only cleanses 
and purifies the 
mouth, and neutral- 
izes breath odors, but 
is an importantfactor 
in the preservation 
of the teeth. For 
over 30 years it has 
enjoyed the confi- 








dence of physicians 
and dentists, 


Lambert 
Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and dis- 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 
beautified by an application of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 
A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information, 
telling us your needs, 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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> A 
Safe 6% x 


Investments 
Those having $500, $1,000 or a larger 
sum available and are looking for 
safe 6% investments should carefully 
investigate the merits of the first 
mortgage serial bonds we offer. 
These bonds mature serially in two 
to ten years and are thoroughly 
safeguarded. 

Their soundness is indicated by the 
fact that no investor has ever suffered 
loss of principal or interest on any 
security purchased of this House, 
founded 32 years ago. 

Write for Circular No. 888-G. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


MORTGAGE * BO BOND BAN KERS 


‘one WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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An investment which suits the require- 
ments of one individual might be entirely 
unsuitable for another. 

An investment, however, which com- 
bines. in a high de »gree all the elements 
of safety, st ability, marketability and 
income return, is in high demand by 
almost every investor. 

We shall be pleased to submit par- 
ticulars upon a security, which in our 
opinion comes within this class. 


Write to-day for Circular L. D. 4 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


111 Broadway New York 

















Conservative Investments 





Many suggestions set forth in this 
Free Booklet have been followed by 
investors to great advantage. Our 


6% Farm Mortgages 


on fertile, improved lands in the North- 
west are conservative investments. Dur- 
ing three decades no client has suffered 
a loss through us. “We're Right on the 
Ground” and know values thoroughly. 
Shall we send Booklet A and current list? 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


GRAND FORKS, NX. D. 
Est. 1883 _ Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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GOOD CROPS AND RAILROAD 
TONNAGE 


OHN MOODY, whose writings are| 
mainly seen in Moody’s Magazine, con- 
tributed in May to the New York!7imes | 

Annalist an article on the effect of good 
crops onrailroad tonnage. For some years 
Mr. Moody has searcely been an optimist as | 
to the outlook for business. He has again 
and again insisted that lower prices for 
commodities and liquidation in labor were 
essential before permanent improvement 
could set in. In The Annalist he expresses 
a belief that the present promising agri- 
cultural conditions make for at least 
“better times.”’ Increases in railway 
earnings are “sure to follow a bountiful 
output of wheat,” and larger earnings 
‘‘mean bigger surpluses for dividends, and 
higher prices for stocks.’”’ Following are 
passages from Mr. Moody’s article: 

‘Roughly speaking, the typical road 


earries about one-third as much wheat 
as it does total grain. Of course, the wheat 





tonnage is not closely proportionate to 
that of flour, because so much depends 
upon the location of the flour-mills. 

The recent years which showed big 
|gains in the total quantity of farm prod- 
}ucts produced in the United States were 
1902, 1904, 1906, 1908, 1910, and 1912; 
|but the 1912 tonnage statistics are not 
|available, so that 1912 has to be omitted 
|from the caleulation. These large crops, 
of course, entered into the railroad earnings 
of the fiscal years 1903, 1905, 1907, 1909, 
and 1911. ‘Hence is given the following 
comparison of the changes in agricultural 
tonnage with the changes in total railroad 
tonnage: 








Change in Change in 
Agricultural Tonnage. Gross R. R. Tonnage. 
Period (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 


1902 to 1903..... 
1904 to 1905 
1906 to 1907..... 
1908 to 1909..... 
1910 to 1911 9,02 
Averages......... 174,461 


1,061,600 to 1,165,700 
1,176,600 to 1,301,700 
1,493,000 to 1,641,40) 
1,405,100 to 1,459,700 
1,745,300 to 1,718,000 
1,376,300 1,457,300 





164,025 

183.122 to 194, 613 
5 to 188,648 
6 to 208,078 
184,087 





‘*In every instance, except the fiscal year 
1911, the big crops of the previous calendar 
year were largely instrumental in causing 
so much prosperity that there was a great 
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erty, on conservative 50° margin, W \ 
experiencein this field ; reterences furnished if desired. 


PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


On improved business and residential prop- 
We have had 11 years’ 
Titles 
to beapproved byleadingattorneys. Correspondenceinvited. 


increase In gross railroad tonnage. Mani- 
festly, the increase in farm production was 
not the sole factor in this prosperity, but 
it is so much more important than any 
other single factor that this comparison is 
full of significance. Doubtless the prin- 
| cipal reason that the usual prosperity did 








proved Georgia City or Farm Property, you take a 

little chance as is humanly possible. Y« 

from 6% to 7% and you can be sure 

Sve it regularly 

liable literature, 
for two years. 


Our advertising has appeared in Literary Diges 


When you purchase from us & mortgage on Im- 


mu receive 
of receiving | 
Your principal is amply protected. 
Let us send you our list of Leans and some very interesting and re- 


Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 


not follow in the wake of the big crops of 
1910 was that during the year ended with 
April, 1910, extravagance and inflation had 
become so general that prosperity in 1911 
was impossible in any event. But if this 
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se was exceptional in that the large crops 














1 more to charities 
! BRIEF discussion of this 


questionas it relates to men 
of means appeared with a recent 
bulletin of our new Economic 
Service. A copy will be sent 


gratis on request. 
Address Dept. 2 
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did not indirectly bring to the roads a great 
amount of general traffic, so the case of 
1907 was exceptional in that the gain in 
| miscellaneous tonnage was due at least as 
| much to the wild boom in the manufac- 
| turing business (which ended in the spring 
of the year) as to the big crops of 1906. 

| “Taking the five experiences together, 
{one is fairly safe in drawing conclusions 
from the averages. These experiences 
show, in brief, an average gain of 9,626,000 
tons in agricultural tonnage and a total of 
| $1,000,000 tons in aggregate railroad ton- 
nage for good crop years. Probably it is 
|| not at all important whether the huge gain 
in aggregate tonnage results solely from the 
large crops on the one hand, or from a com- 
‘bination of factors on the other. The 
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| point that appeals to investors is that hij 
crops four times out of five mean lay 
earnings, and the man who is looking fy 
coupons and dividend checks is fairly yw 
satisfied with the knowledge that the ty 
go together, even tho the philosophy ¢ 
the matter has some misty points in it, 
‘‘During the last decade the rule hy 


been that for every additional ton ¢ 1 Imperia 
agricultural products a_ railroad gai oi, 


through large crops, it also gains near 
7 4 additional tons of miscellaneous freigh, 
This latter gain was of course a cons 
quence of the greater and more gene 


4 Credit | 
5 London 





prosperity which big crops helped yigj?? 
create. It therefore seems a_ practic {wm he 
working rule that a railroad manager M2 Compto 
good crop years may expect his  totjigg Bank 
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tonnage to increase eight or nine times 
much in absolute amount as does his to 


nage in agricultural products. This 7 National 
applies to wheat as well as anything esis yo 3> 
but, of course, wheat alone cannot mai0-Un. of | 
prosperity, and other crops must also - ached 
large in the aggregate.” Canndia 
# Imperial 

BD Bank of 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS er 
ont. & | 

The recent absorption in Berlin of t A ecagad 
Schaafhausen Bankverein by the Discor Volga Ka 
Gesellschaft, which was announced a fe acm 
weeks ago, is declared by a Berlin @ eae Ox 
respondent of the New York Tim — ing 
Annalist to have been “a remarkalfl Nat/Ban 
transaction in various ways,” and ¢ ow 
pecially in that it was “the lay Royal Ba 
operation of the sort ever undertaken ao Nat 
Germany.” These united banks 103 Man. «i 
become ‘“‘the largest joint-stock comp “a a 
in the Empire.” Moreover, they National 
‘one of the three or four largest bank jam: od 


the world.’”’ The Schaafhausen Bank, 
oldest of all joint-stock German bail 
has a eapital of $34,500,000. The m 
adjustment of stock made necessary by 
union of the two institutions will b 
the amount of capital up te $71,400, 
which, with the reserves, will just ab 
equal the sum of $100,000,000. It 
only a few weeks earlier that the Deuts 
Bank of Berlin absorbed another b 
the result being an increased capitalizati 
making a total of capital and reserve 
$101,000,000. 

There has been for a considerable pe 
a race for supremacy among banks 
Berlin, ambitious to secure the h 
financial business of the great indust 
regions of western Germany. One of 
banks now consolidated already hal 
branch at Essen, and had considered 
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advisability of opening branches at Cola 4 fron 
Diisseldorf, and Dortmund. Another i, ap . 
branches in several industrial citieji Pek 
western Germany. One of the notabli™ ;. esis 
fects of the growth of these banks is @™, neari 
they make Berlin still more important #™% q.q ve 
banking center for the Empire. » Invest 
financial centers in Germany are sho@™,,..) “ 
jealousy of this overshadowing of HB tot.) ms 
The Berlin movement promises to incMat jg , 
rather than diminish. A third Ba, 1, 
bank is said to have an ambition to as x97 
one or more banks in the great Rh@jqoo it 
Westphalian industrial region, whi ota) of 
fourth is believed to have under e peri 
sideration similar efforts. popul 


The largest bank in Germany is } 
means the largest bank in the world. 





the London Statist recently was prin 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
statement as to the capitalization, deposits, 
ete., of largest banks, exclusive of joint- 
stock banks, from which it appeared that 
the world’s largest bank is the Imperial 
Bank of Russia. Americans will probably be 
surprized to find that our largest bank (the 
National City of New York) ranks only 
seventeenth among the largest banks of the 
world. Following is part (the first fifty of 
the banks listed) of T’he Statist’s compilation: 
Deposits and 
Current Accounts 
1913 1880 
£125,928,000 £37,971,000 
04,306 000 
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1 Imperial Bank of Russia. 

2 Lloyds Bank 

3 London City & Midland 

4 Credit Lyonnais. é 

5 London Co. & Westminster 

6 Deuteche Bank. 

7 Societe Generale (Paris). . 

8 Bank of England 

9 Nat. Prov. Bank of England... . 

0 Hong Kong & Shang. Bk. Corp.. 

1 Barclay & Co. . 

2 Comptoir Nat. d’Escompte 

3 Bank of Spain. 

4 Disconto-Cesellschaft 50/000, 000 

5 Dresdner Bank 47, 920,000 

6 Banco de la Nacion Argentina... . 4 

7 National City Bank, N. Y... 

8 Parr's Bank... .. 

) Russian Bk. for For. Trade. . ... 
Un. of London & Smiths Bk. Fs 
Ban': of France 3 
Capital & Counties 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... . 
Imperial Bank of Germany 
Bank of Montreal 

B London Joint Stock Bank 

V Oesterreichische Cred.-Anstalt. . . 

8 Cont. & Com. Nat. Bk., Chic. . . 

) Banque Inter. de C. a St. Pet . 


3,215,000 
13,353,000 
33,809,000 
29,138,000 

4,726,000 


43,018,000 
pry eee 


94,06 
39, 100,000 
37,637,000 
36,005,000 
35 840,000 


No “rubbing in” necessary 


[ BANKS Shaving is a daily nuisance, why make it worse by abusing your face? 
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) Bank of New South Wales. ..... 9 039 000 
Volga Kama C. Bk. (Russia)... . 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.... 
Russian Com. & Indust. Bank. . . 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. . . . 
Darmstadter Bank 
Banque a eos’ : 
Nat. Bank of Com., N. Y.. 
Allgemeine Oesterreichische Boden 
Credit Anstalt. . rose 
Royal Bank of Canada. . ve 
First National Bank, C hicago. e. 
Bankers’, Trust Co. of N. Y 
Man. & Liverpool Dist. Bank. . . 
Chase Nat. Bank of N. Y 
London & River Plate Bank... . 
National Park Bank, N. Y 
Farmers’ L. & Tr. Co. 
Hanover Nat. Bank, N.Y 
Oesterreischische Landerbank. . . 
Oesterreischische Ungarische. . . . 
London & South Western Bk.... 


34, 

34, 126; 000 
33,386,000 
32,668,000 
32,491,000 
30,384,000 
30,000,000 
29,745,000 


1,457,000 


3,446,000 
28,771,000 
28,500,000 
28,441,000 
27,448,000 


21; 521,000 1,787,000 


HAT IT COSTS TO GOVERN OUR- 


SELVES 


Europeans not infrequently assert that, 
spite of the lavish expenditures made to 
hintain royal and imperial governments, 


cost of government in America ex- 


ds the amounts spent for government 
Europe. While the figures for European 
tions are not at hand, it is obvious from 
ires for this country, recently compiled, 
ht the democratic form of government is 
no means inexpensive. These figures 
nprise not only the cost of the Federal 
vernment, but that of States, munici- 
ites, counties, and other divisions. Com- 
¢ from the Census, they are published 
he Boston News Bureau. 
t appears from this compilation that 
p total cost of government in this coun- 
Is now (1912) $2,500,000,000 per year, a 
m nearly three times as great as the 
ded debt of the Federal Government. 
» Investors’ Magazine remarks that this 
ual expenditure “is almost equal to 
total value of the entire city of Chicago. = 
at is more, the amount is rising each 
r. In 1880 the total cost was only 
5,897,000; in 1890 it was $1,118,994,000; 
1902 it was $1,627, 637,000; as against 
otal of $2,485,880,000 for 1912. In 
‘e periods there was great increase in 
population, but with due allowance 


*‘Rubbing in’’ lather with your fin- 
gers is mussy and disagreeable, and if 
your soap contains free caustic, the rub- 
bing works it into your skin, causing 
smarting, burning, soreness, skin erup- 
tions, etc. 

Use Mennen’s Shaving Cream. No 
*‘rubbing in’’ is necessary, no matter 
how tough your beard may be—no 
matter if your razor is a trifle dull. 

Mennen’s contains no free caustic to 
burn and disfigure your skin. 

It instantly produces a rich, soft, 
abundant lather which quickly softens 
your beard and makes your shave quick 
and easy. 


It leaves your face cool, refreshed and 
comfortable. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is put up 
in sanitary airtight tubes with handy 
hexagon screw tops. Just¢ryit,on your 
own face, then you will realize what a 
relief and benefit it is. 


At all dealers—25c. Send lOc. for 
a demonstrator tube containing 
enough for 50 shaves. Gerhard 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
makers of the celebrated Mennen’s 
Borated and Violet Valcum Toilet 
Powders and Mennen’s Cream 
Dentitrice. 
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TRY IT ON THE DOG— FREE 


Our Medicinal Dog Soap is Soap is 
absolutely pure, contains no 
harmfuldrugs. Cleanses the 
skin and keeps it healthy. 


MMMM CH@@@@@MA EEE 


CONVERSATION 


| What To Say and How To Say It 
Stimulates the growth hy: | 


A NEW BOOK 
silky lustre of the hair. Posi- | 
tively rids a dog of fleas. By MARY GREER CONKLIN 
FRE Sample cake and | “Not only points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of 
pamphlet on Canine | proprie’ ty, but suggests pleasant = profit ible paths to be 
J Diseases—send postal. followed.""—Philadelphia Telegraph 
Condition ¥ Pills—Worm Capsules—Mange Embrocation | z2mo, cloth, 7 5c net; average carriage charges 8c 
THE DRUMMOND CO., 1310 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL WHICH HAVE THE ALLURING POWER 


OF CARRYING THE IMAGINATION OF STAY-AT-HOME FOLK INTO THE 
FAR-OFF DELIGHTFUL REGIONS OF THE EARTH 


The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings 








The Other he of the Lantern. By Sir Freperick 


The Desert Gateway. 





in Algeria, Tunisia,and Morocco. By Joun Fosrer 
FRASER. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.86. 

We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, as 
in a world of dreams, His informal manner of writing 
gives the author a chance to introduce bits of personal 
experience, gaining something of the realism of a diary 
with none of the limitations of that form. 


3iskra and Thereabouts. By 
S. H. Legper. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.87. 

This book is the record of a long sojourn at Biskra, a 
beautiful oasis which has for centuries held the Arab 
in thrall with its mysterious fascination. It is also the 
only accessible work of its kind to the region described in 
“The Garden of Allah.” 


In the Heart of Africa. 


equipped expedition sent into Africa. ‘T) 
ences among 


‘rEvEs, LL.D. An Account of a C ommonpiace ‘Tour 
Around the Ww orld. Illustrated. Popular Edition, $2.25 
act p by mail $2.40 ; Original Edition, $4.00 net, by mail 


A work which, owing to its delightful style and vivid 
description, has gone into ma any printings to supply the 
public demand. ‘The author visited many places denied 
the tourist and met the men who were taking the history 
of each country. 


3y ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, 
Dukes oF Meck es. Profusely illustrated. Net 
$5.00, postpaid $5. 

description mt what was_ undoubtedly the best 
1e Duke's experi 
the pigmy and giant tribes are ful! of tiving 
interest, and hisadventures amongst wild beasts will thril! 


and enthrall. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Twenty-seven years ago, in one 


N the left hand corner of this page you 
{ see how this room looked; about ten 
by twelve feet in area; with the bottom 

of a packing box for a desk. 

In the opposite corner of the page you see 
the factory building as it is now; a fireproof 
structure, mostly windows, with daylight on 
all four sides; clean and sanitary. 


The number of operatives is now more 
than 1,000. 
These illustrations show how a small thing 
has grown large. 
| 


The secret of it is quite simple; the qual- 
ity of the goods explains it. 





How a small thing has grown large 


small room, with two helpers, 


a man began a business enterprise—the making of men’s garters 


A garter to hold up a man’s socks is a 


| small article, at a small price. 


Most men spend 25 or 50 cents without a 


| second thought. 


Our idea was, at the beginning, and is 
now, to give the best possible value for 25 
and 50 cents. 

The quality now is better than it was then; 
the shape is better; the garter fits better. 

PARIS GARTERS, the first shield-garters, 
were originated by us; they satisfied a real 
need of well-dressed men; and they have 
been constantly improved ever since. 


The PARIS GARTER trade mark has now become, all over the world, a sure 
sign of best quality. For that reason, when you buy garters, be sure you get 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


A. Stein & Company, A/asers, Chicago and New York 
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The most costly furniture in a library can | 


never compensate for the adsence of a Standard | 


Dictionary. 





COPYING 


WHILE Mephisto Copying 
Pencils are smooth writ- 
ing, they hold their points 
remarkably long—one 
Mephisto outlasts three or- 
dinary copying pencils. 
Ask ‘your stationer for Mephisto. 


Two different grades of lead — 
medium and hard. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 


34 East 23rd Street, New York 


ephisto, COPYING mane ey L@CHARDTMUTH in austara 








In Planning YourVacation 


Don't forget that your outfit 
will not be complete without 


a set o 
BODKIN- 


Krament2 eiircn 


Studs and Vest Buttons 
With Cuff Links to Match 


The Clutch is as well adapted 
to soft as to stiff bosom shirts 
—xoes in like a needle, 
without mussing the button- 
hole—h olds ke an 
annehor till you're ready for 
it to let go. Absolutely free 
from bother. 

Made in inexpensive sets—for or- 
dinary wear or traveling—up to 
the finest gold or platinum mount- 
ed, set with precious stones, 
Always perfect in style and of a 
quality obtainable only in a factory 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of fine jewelry. 

A Bodkin-Clutch Booklet on re- 
quest. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 
101 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREMENTZ 
COLLAR BUTTONS 
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made for this, there still ren ains a cop. § 


siderable increase in the per capita cog 
of our government. The cost per capity 
in 1880 was $18.04; in 1890 it was $17.2. 
in 1902, $21.42; but in 1912 it rose to 
$26.05. 

The writer in The Investors’ Magazine 
remarks, significantly, that if the interest 


charge on the Civil War debt had no: f 


been greater in 1880 than it is now, the 
aggregate cost per capita of governing the 
country would have been in that year only 
$17, {as compared with $26 in 1912. This 
means an increase in cost of $9 per capita, 
or about $45 for each family. The writer 
believes it would be hard to discover 
“what tangible benefits have been ob. 
tained through this additional outlay,” and 


that “a very large part of the increase f 


represents inefficiency, waste, and graft.” 


COMPLETION OF THE CAPE 
CANAL 


cop | 


It is expected that dredges which have J 


long been working from opposite ends of 


the Cape Cod Canal will meet early in | 


July. By the middle of August it Js the | 
expectation of the engineers that the depth | 
of the canal will have been excavated to 
twenty feet at high water. Ultimately 


the depth will be increased to thirty feet. 9 
As ex-§ 


This canal is built at sea-level. 
plained in The Journal of Commerce, its} 
width at the bottom of the two approaches 
is two hundred feet, and at the passing 
places from 250 feet to 300 feet. The 
eanal is eight miles long. When com- 
pleted, it will be illuminated along its 
entire length on the street-lighting plan. 

The completion of this work represents 
the fulfilment of an idea nearly as old as thef 
first settlement of New England. It isa 
private enterprise on the part of a company 
of which August Belmont is President, 
and William Barclay Parsons, engineer 
of the first New York Subway, is the chief 
engineer. In constructing the canal the 
early fears of engineering difficulties with} 
light soil, quicksand, ete., have not bee} 
realized. The same paper says further 
of this work: 


“The benefits navigation will derive from 
the canal should be very great, considering 
that the current will be inappreciable, 
Buzzards Bay has little or none, and onlyf 
half the fog of Vineyard Sound. Judging} 
from the data obtained during the past 
three winters, there will be no material 
obstruction from ice. The cut of eight 
miles will reduce the length of the wate 
journey from New York to Boston from 
326 miles via Pollock Rip to 260 mile} 
via the canal through Long Island Sound. 
The distance from New York to Bostol 
via Nantucket Light is 402 miles. Aj 
saving of seventy miles will thus be ¢ J 
fected between Boston and New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and othet 
Atlantic ports. The safeguarding of life 
and cargoes may be estimated from the 
fact that more than two thousand wreels 
have occurred during the last sixty yeals 
on the Cape Cod coast and between seveél 
and eight hundred lives lost on the outside 
route, which has become proverbially dal f 
gerous for its storms and prevalent fogs. | 

“The tonnage passing round Cape © 
through Vineyard Sound equals that usilg 
the Suez Canal, being more than 20,000,000 
tons of cargo, more than half of which ¥ 
carried in tows and steamers. It is est 
mated that 500,000 passengers are cal! 
round Cape Cod annually. Ten cents? 
ton will be a fair toll for a round tp, 
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Cape Col} 


averaging 7 cents for ships with cargo and | 


“remeron 
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3 cents without. The cost of the canal will 
be about $12,000,000.” 


Tolls will be put in force as soon as the {4 
canal is opened—that is, during the present e 
r. Rates, as already established 


sum 


by the company, are arranged in three 9 
classes. Following is a statement regard- at ~ 
ing them: 








“Vessels to which tolls will apply are ° '? 9 
arranged in three classes, described as ine 
follows: ee 


“Class A: Yachts, motor-boats, and ves- 
sels not engaged in commercial trade, and 
goverment vessels shown in government oa 
books .nder gross tonnage. 

“Closs B: Vessels engaged in commercial 































trade carrying passengers only, passengers 














less than 16 gross tons based on length | this impress you 
over 2i!; (2) vessels over 16 gross tons, and | 
(3) vessels over 1,000 gross tons. 

“Tolls on vessels in Class A range from | 
$3, starting from a minimum less than 15) 
feet, t> $100 for vessels of 950 to 999 tons. | 

“In Class B the minimum is $8, and the | 
seale goes up similarly to $100. In both | 
elasses A and B vessels over 1,000 gross | A 
tons will be charged 10 cents per gross ton | 
















per single passage. : 
“Class C covers vessels with and without | Vacation 
cargo. The minimum toll is $6, starting Jo 

with a minimum length of 25 to 29 feet. y 






For ships in ballast $3 is the charge. 

“Vessels over 500 gross tons will be|\ 
charged on the basis of their having on 
board 800 tons of cargo at 7 cents per 
eargo-ton per single passage. Vessels 
having on board over 800 cargo-tons will 
be charged 7 cents per cargo-ton per single 
passage, and vessels over 500 gross tons 
without cargo will be charged 5 cents per 
gross ton per single passage. The total 
tonnage of cargo in vessels in tow will be 
computed as if on board a single vessel. 
Tolls include the towing tug provided by 
the owners of barges or schooners.” 


























and {-cight, and miscellaneous freight or | N° morning kicks or lost trains for the man who 
aro ee ee eR, puts a Gem Damaskeene blade in his Gem 
terial i bul espe iota, —_ | Damaskeene frame and shaves—he starts right, looks 


“V.scels again are divided into (1) those | right and feels right—because his razor is right—does 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 
with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine mo- 
rocco leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Gem and other 
makes (some have 7, 12 or 
even 24 blades). You'll 
buy the Gem—Gem Damas- 
keene Blades last for years. 











Gem Cutlery Co. 210-218 Eleventh Ave., New York 


One 
Dollar 
Outfit 
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HOW THE FRENCH RAILROADS 
ALSO HAVE SUFFERED 


Six great railway systems traverse the 
territory of France, but France is a small 
country compared with America, and her 
railway systems make small showings in 
mileage when compared with such American 
systems as the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, or Southern Pacific. French 
roads this year have been making returns 
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months of 1914, the six French systems |= bisque statuettes, as explained below. 









comment. Traffic in France, however, is 
much more fixt in volume from year to year 
and from season to season than it is here, 


“the most worth-while magazine in America.” 





Situai ion Economique et Financiére is quoted 
by the New York Times Annalist as saying 
on this subject: 










= ful book of permanent value for the homelover. 


audi, 





“The French railroads felt, toward the 


relaxation. Poor crops, especially in the 

, caused a still further loss of freight 

that more than counterbalanced the gain 
mn the early months of 1913. 

The Boards of Directors of the French 


charges prepaid. 
(Signed) 








5. VENUS _ 6. BOY 7. 
HROWER GRACES TUS AND PSYCHE DE MILO WITH THORN APOLLO 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 


= Gentlemen:—Please record me as a ‘‘Guaranteed Subscriber’’ for four months, be- 

d ginning a the eA sare a = “3 the aps Homebuilding Number FREE if 
n yf 1C © * . the supply is not exhausted. enclose $1.00 in full payment. It is understood that at 
ol 1913, the first signs of an industrial — time before receiving the September issue, I may cancel my subscription and you 
will return the $1.00. Please send me Statuette No. ...... , without cost to me, all 





8. ARIADNE 
ON PANTHER 


an aie z To the alert readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST who promptly 
Ameriean roalethat, fy as’ to horent. | send in the Coupon below, THE CRAFTSMAN will send absolutely 
ages of change. During ths drat Gvell FREE, all charges prepaid, any one of the above miniature 


showed a decrease of more than six million If you are not personally acquainted — THE wage tina oa Magazine, 

mg . . = you must have heard it spoken of admiringly, and you will welcome the oppor- 
_ compared with the same period = srs extended to you by this Coupon to find out for yourself, without risking a 

Y13. In this country a decline no = penny, just why so many cultured, thinking men and women—rfarticularly edu- 
greater than that would searcely call for |= cators, artlovers, homelovers, and homemakers—regard THE CRAFTSMAN as 
Mail the Coupon today, with a 
Dollar bill pinned to it, and if you cancel your subscription, we will return your 
entire remittance, and you may keep the magazines sent to you. 


— a se If you send in the Coupon promptly, before the copies are all gone, we will also send 
hence “ he significance of the figures. La you FREE our Annual Homebuilding Number (240 pages, 24 in colors), really a beauti- 


= 








9. WATER 10. DISC- 
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CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
This beautiful build- 
ing, on 39th Street 
just off Fifth Avenue, = 
becomes your Club- 
house when you be- 
come a Craftsman 
subscriber, 
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Most men and women 
wear silk hose. Itis 
the inflexible fashion for 
correctly clad people 
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And more and more 
people are wearing 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


because it is not only 
exquisite in quality but 
wonderfully durable 
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SG 


Made of absolute- 
ly pure-dye thread 
silk of highest 
grade — no arti- 
ficial “loading” or 
weighting. 

Double knit heel, 


toe and sole. 


SSS 


> 


Men’s, 50c to $1.50 Pair 
Women’s, 75c to $2 Pair 


FR oe oie ete noe = ons Om 


In distinctive 
4-pair boxes 
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At All 
Good 


Dealers 








The Autoglas 


-Patented May 2nd,-1911. 





The only comfortable goggle 
The only efficient eye protector 
\ X JITHOUT rims, hinged at the center, neat 
and inconspicuous; conforms to the con- 
tour of the face, excludes wind as well as dust, 
and at the same time affords absolutely unob- 
structed vision. "Temples covered with compo- 
sition of silk and cotton makes them easy on the 
ears. Lenses either amber color or white. 


Any Opftician, Sporting Goods or Motor Supply 
House can equip you. If they haven't them, write 


tous. Well see that you get them. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE 
F. A. Hardy & Co. 
Dept. D Chicago, Ill. 
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railways are unanimous in the opinion that 
this deplorable condition is likely to con- 
tinue and to become more| wide-spread. 
There are several other factors that have 
become matters of important concern 
to the railways. Serious as they now are, 
they are likely to become more so in the 
future. One is the large increase in 
wages of railway employees, and another 
the rise in the price of coal. Then, in 
addition, is the heavier burden of taxation 
that the State has laid upon railroad 
property and capital. 

“Thus far the year 1914 has been an 
unfavorable one for these six great com- 
panies. While their receipts have de- 
creased, their expenses have risen. The 
railway situation, in brief, reflects ac- 
curately the condition of general business 
in France.” 


Some of the specific reasons for the 
decline in tonnage are given by the same 
authority. Much of the freight of the 
Compagnie du Nord is coal from the 
collieries of northern France. During 
last year these mines “ produced less coal 
per day per man than ever before.” It 
is feared that the gross output for 1914 
“will show a still further falling off for 
the same reason.”” The Paris-Lyon-Médi- 
terranée road’s freight tonnage decreased 
principally in the item of wines—in 1913 as 
compared with 1912—a falling off of 240,- 
000 metric tons. The Compagnie du Midi 
showed nearly the same decrease. Both 
these roads transport their wine traffic 
in tank-cars. The diminution was due 
o “the poor condition of the vineyards 
owing to unfavorable weather.” 


FERRED STOCKS 


A compilation has been made by The 
Wall Street Journal of earnings, dividends 
paid, and yields to investors of preferred 
stocks of leading industrial corporations. 
Thirty-four corporations are included in 
the list. All are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchangé, and in the main belong to 
the ‘‘seasoned’”’ class. Following is the 
compilation: Pfd. Stock Earn. 


Div. 
Outstand’g on re a Yield 

a 

0 





we  Aeererere =. 102,700 D 6.3 
Am. Beet Sug........... 5,000,000 129 6 8.3 
CN es 41,233,300 12.2 7 7.7 
aS eae 52,838,600 26.3 6 5.6 
en SS ere 0,000, pani 7 9.2 
ae err 10,198,600 12.7 6 6.3 
TS ST ree ,000, 24.7 7 7.0 
OS eee 17,000,000 57.4 6 5.9 
SS eee 30,000,000 29.1 5 6.1 
” aaa 4,119,133 46.6 6 5.7 
SEE Lo asceeceeces 45,000, 6.8 7 6.2 
ere 14,908, 34.4 %5 5.9 
Te 29,826,867 7.6 %5 7.8 
Cent. Leather........... 33,299,050 13.1 7 7.0 
ee 13,750,000 20.8 6 5.4 
Gen. Motors.........7... 15,001,500 49.7 7 7.4 
Ingersoll-R'nd............ 2,525,500 52.3 6 6.5 
Laclede Gas............. 2,500,000 39.9 5 5.2 
ELS cins os bce deoks 8,250,000 22.7 7 7.1 
Nat. Biscuit............. 24,804,500 28.4 7 5.7 
Nat. Lead. . ... 24,367,600 10.1 7 6.5 
Nat. En. & S. 8,546,600 8.9 7 8.5 
Pr. Steel Car. 12,500,000 17.5 7 6.8 
Pittsb. Coal... . 32,000,000 8.5 5.6 
Ry. Stl. Spring. 13,500,000 9.0 7 7.3 
OS I 6,700,000 10.1 7 8.0 
so wclcceceusnie 6,691,500 12.5 5 7.7 
5 . Sry 360,281,100 23.0 7 6.3 
SD errs 59,330,900 13.0 8 aa 
Un. Dry Goods.......... 5,000,000 30.1 7 7.2 
i es o's 0.00808 6,000,000 10.9 7 8.5 
Va.Car Cham ..........- 20,000,000 8.7 8 8.0 
Westinghouse............ 3,998,700 52.7 7 5.7 


* Entitled to 7° Jos 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


CONCERNING VACATION CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 

When notifying THe Literary DIGEst 

of a change in address, subscribers should 

give both the old and the new address. 

This notice should reach us about two 








weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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When the Well Runs Dry 


you will appreciate the conveni 
and economy of having a bott!- 
Carter's Inx in reserve. Whether 
use little ink or much, you will al: 
find the ink in the big Carter’s b 
on the shelf ready to write freely 
evenly, always drying in an int 
brilliant, imperishable record. 


Carter's 


Pencraft 


Combined 
Office and Fountain Pen 


Ink 


nce 
of 
you 
ays 
ttle 
and 


nse, 









| for fountain pens. 
YIELDS FROM INDUSTRIAL PRE-| 





is two inks in one, 
for inkwell use, 





It flows just freely enough and is 
thick enough to make a matc! 
combination ink. 

Carter’s Pencraft Ink is at all the best 
stationers in various sizes at prices {rom 


$1.00 (quart) to 15 cents 


just 
less 





y The Carter’s Ink 
Company 
Boston, Mass. 
New York 
Chicago 
Montreal 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Writing 
Adhesi 





Look for this 


decorated carton. 


Papers in America. 














Our free sample will prove com- 
fortand economy. Send postal 
stating size and ~ peed you want 
alae © — colla 

RSIBLE COLLAR co 
Boston, Mass. 





Fireless 
Cooker 


A big sav- 

ing in food bills, fuel, w« 
and food tastes better. 

30 Days Free Trial 

Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers ané 
cooking compart ments 
lined with pure alumin- 
um. Dust-proof, oc orles. 
Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory price 
Dept. 50, Detroit, Mich] 
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Wm. Campbell Co., 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Sad Thought.—‘‘ What could be more | 
sad than a man without a country?’’| 
feeliny!y asked the high-school literature | 
teacher of her class. 

“ \ country without a man,’ responded 
a preity girl just as feelingly.—Topeka 
Journel. 


Tender-Hearted.—‘‘ He is the most | 
tender-hearted man I ever saw.” 

“ }ond to animals? ”’ 

“7 should say so. Why, when he found 





the fe nily cat insisted on sleeping in the | 
coal |.n, he immediately ordered a ton of | 
soft cal.”—Tit-Bits. 











Certainly Reprehensible. — ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, said a Congressman, “ a member 
of this House has taken advantage of my 
absen’s to tweak my nose behind my back. 
I hop. that the next time he abuses me be- 
hind »:y back like a coward he will do it 
to m. face like a man, and not go skulking 
into ‘he thicket to assail a gentleman who 
isn't present to defend himself.’’-—Sacred 
Hear Review. 


An Honored Guest.—‘‘ No man is as 
well 'nown as he thinks he is,” says 
Caru “T was motoring on Long 
Islan. recently. My car broke down, and 
I entered a farmhouse to get warm. The 
farmc: and I chatted, and when he asked 
my niine I told him modestly that it was 
Caruso. At that name he threw up his 
hands 

“* Caruso!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Robinson 
Caruso, the great traveler! Little did I 
expect ever to see a man like yer in this 


here humble kitchen, sir!’ ’—T%it-Bits. 


A Vain Effort.—Science was _ horrified 
when Statisties discovered that babies to 
the economic value of two hundred millions 
of dollars perish each year. 

“This must cease !’’ exclaimed Science, 
excitedly. 

“It’s up to you,” rejoined Statistics, 
without emotion. 

But no sooner had Science, by various 
devices, caused the babies to stop perishing 
than Statistics discovered that half of 
these were girls and two hundred millions 
wouldn’t begin to dress them. 

Science looked rather foolish. 

“ The laugh is on you,” quoth Statisties, 
grimly.—Life. 


Wisdom from Mexico.—General Villa 
is said to be addicted to elaborate forms of 
speech. Some of the proverbs of his 
nation, which he is never tired of quoting, 
are interesting: 

A close mouth catches no flies. 

Your worst enemy is always one of your 
own trade. 

Smear yourself with honey and you will 
be devoured by flies. 

Better be the head of a mouse than the tail 
of a lion. 

Altho a monkey is clothed in silk, it still 
remains a monkey. 

_ Get a name for early rising, and you may 
lie abed all day. 

To a good appetite no bread is too hard. 

Some of these are certainly not inap- 
propriate under existing cireumstances.— 
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Westminster Gazette. 














































































































country walking or dancing. 


as you would treat any other hose. 
Here are hose for whole families that offer 
exceptional qualities. 


Write for the dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remit- 
tance. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 










hinnest, Sheerest 
Summer Holeproof Hose 


Guaranteed to Wear Six Months. 


Wear Holeproofs at tennis, golf, cross- 
Treat them 


Hose of perfect style and comfort. Hose of 


the lightest, sheerest weights, if you want them. 
Six pairs will actually last six months, and often 
longer, without any need of darning. 


Before you start on your vacation, buy a 


box and try them. 


\\ Helepract 
N\\ ffesierg 


For Men, Women and Children 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 per 
box and up for six pairs of women's or children’s; 
per box for four pairs of infants’. 


$1.00 
Above boxes guaran- 


teed six months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of 


children’s, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for 


three pairs of men’s s:/k Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box 


for three pairs of women's silk Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. i 
to wear the specified time, we promptly and gladly re- 
place them with new pairs free. 


If any pairs fail 


he genuine Holeproof are sold in your town. 








é ? 
: Moat 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 
Reg. U.S. By Invitation. Mem- 
Pat. Office, 1906 Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada ber of Rice Leaders 
Carl & ki of the World Ass.- 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


Ciation 





sold in many stores. 


[elepr 
SiUkGloves 


FOR WOMEN 





Every woman should also examine Holeproof Silk Gloves. 
Made of the best quality silk with reinforced finzer tips 
that are guaranteed to outwear the gloves themselves. 
name “ Holeproof”’ to any but the most durable glove on the market. These 
gloves are fashioned in the very best of style and you can get them in the 
smartest colors, all lengths and sizes, with invisible reinforcing of clasps and 
fancy stitching on the back. Holeproof Silk Gloves fit perfectly from finger tip to top. There are no 
bulky seams. They do not pull out of shape. Write for prices and the free book that tells all about them. 

We send them direct on receipt of price if we have no dealer near you. 


They are now 


We would not give the 


(564) 











2 depends so largely on 
Happiness Here Below oor. 30. CF view 
that z¢ pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe’s 
“Littie Stupres in SerF-HEALING.”’ _ $1.10 postpaid 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M R.C.S.E. A study into 
the mysteries of the mind and their relation to physical 
and psychical life, containing the latest scientific re- 
search on this topic. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 








The Altitude Makes It Cool 
All Summer Long at 


Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
Absolutely Fireproof Open all the Year 
When it’s 90° in the North it’s barely 70° in 
Asheville. Thisisan old-fashioned Inn— 
full of restand comfort. Water from slopes 
of highest mountain east of Rockies. Milk 
and cream from Biltmore Dairies. Finest 
golf links in South adjoin hotel. Write for 
Booklet ‘‘A*’ and special summer rates. 


GROVE PARK INN Asheville, N. C. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Just Issued 
Roya AcaADEMY PICTURES 


AND SCULPTURE, 1914 


THE ANNUAL ART PUBLICATION 
treasured for its beauty and value—a sumptuous rec-* 
ord of all that is finest in the World of Art tfis year. 

OVER 200 REPRODUCTIONS 
in superb half-tone, on Art paper, large enough to 
give an excellent idea of representative originals in 
the latest Royal Academy picture show. 
t=" NOTABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PICTURES 
Complete in one volume, cloth, gilt top, with color 
frontispiece; price, carriage paid, $1.75. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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How It Was. 
auto trip?” 

“T must say it was mostly 
Baltimore American. 


—‘* Did you have a fine 


fine.” — 


A Bad Turn.—Scorr—‘ How long were 
you away on your wedding-tour?”’ 

Morr—* Too long; it developed into a 
lecture-tour.’’—Boston Transcript. 


’ 


Made in Cambridge.—“ Messalina, why 
is a poor baseball-player like one who 
picketh rosebuds?” 

“T know it not, dear Sappho.” 

‘* Because he goeth from bush to bush.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A Sure Cure.—“ Doctor,” said he, “ I’m 
a victim of insomnia. I can’t sleep if 
there’s the least noise, such as a cat on the 
back fence, for instance.” 

“This powder will be effective,’ re- 
plied the physician, after compounding a 
prescription. 

“When do I take it, doctor?” 
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cat in some milk.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


Small Choice.—Pat—“ Yis, sorr, wur-rk 
is searce, but Oi got a job last Sunday that 
brought me foive dollars.”’ 

Mr. Goopman—‘‘ What! you broke the 
Sabbath? ” 

Pat (apologetically)—‘‘ Well, sorr, ’twas 
wan av us had t’ be broke.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


She Knew Too Well.—Ben Foster was 
noted for his shiftlessness. If it had not 
been for his wife, he would not have done a 
stroke of work on his little farm and garden. 
It was all his wife could do to get him to 
work, for he preferred to sit and read all 
day. 

One evening, after he had been reading 
French history with deep interest, he closed 
the book and said to his wife: ‘“‘ Do you 
know, Maria, what I’d ’a’ done if I had 
been Napoleon?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I know well enough,”’ his wife 
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to ruin, while you grumbled about your 
hard luck.”—El Paso Times. 


Detected.—A capital story which Lord 


Minto used to delight in telling was of an 
experience he had while he was Viceroy of 
India. One morning in Simla he wanted 
to speak to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army before the latter s!arted 
work for the day, so he set off unattended 
to pay an early call. When he arri:ed at 
the Commander-in-Chief’s official res:dence 
he found his way barred by a sentr:, who 
apparently did not recognize the visi ‘or. 

Lord Minto explained that he » anted 
to see the Commander-in-Chief, but the 
sentry declined to allow him to pas: 

** But I am the Viceroy,’ protested his 
lordship. 

The sentry looked at him with a pitying 
smile. 

“ Ah,” he said, thoughtfully, “ we gets 
all sorts ’ere. Last week we ’ad « cove 


what kidded ’isself ’e was Queen Victoriar’s 
grandfather. We ’ad to put ’im in a 





responded. ‘‘ You’d have settled right 





“You don’t take it. You give it to the 


down on a farm in Corsica and let it run 


strait-waistcoat, so you’d better pus! on.” 
| —Tu-Bits. 
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'GEVAE-T- be bat 
I Popatdat-> oat 
“Royals” 


2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days at sea; 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
rope. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” and “Royal 
George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort— 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


via Scenic 










Chicago, Ill., 64 W. Adams St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. | Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis St 
Duluth, Minn., ‘s4W. Superior St. | Toronto, Ont., 63 King St.. E. 
p Binncapoll Ss, 311 Nicollet Avenue 





a owe rub & aroy el*) 


Montreal-Quebec to Br istol Eng. 





— suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa- | 
cious promenades, etc. Call or write to any agent for booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart. | 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Pittsburg, Pa.. 214 Park Building 
| Montreal, Que., 2 
Ottawa, Ont., 
Quebec, Que., Can. North. Dpt.| Winnipeg, Mau., 583 N. M 


St. Lawrence 





“Washington 


I “ Albany” 









26 St. James St 
Russell House BI'k 
ain St. 


canis eee 





4 Desbrosses St. Pier 





ROPES 


Bouts Esccheat Service saree Beckict tree. E“Al= wP 





Go to Europe at m 
by organizing a party 
Established 190 
BABCOCK’S TO OURS 
1137 Dean Street B 





——— ; . 
BY DAYLIGHT 


The swiftest, cleanest river 
steamers in America. 


Irving 
} “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” 


Service daily except Sunday. 
Cuvee rail tickets between New York 


orth, East and 


Hudson River Day Line 


HAMBURG, 










World’s Largest 
Steamships 


“IMPERATOR” 


“VATERLAND” 


LON NDON 
PARIS, HAMBURG 






All 







restau- 






New York, 





my Expense 
E ;+ leaders. 


rooklyn 





TOURS TO EUROPE 
From $170 to $sio 
Comp erar Mailed Fr 
2EO. &. MARSTERS 


agteo St. Boston 46B 


es 


00. 


8 |$415 


48 Wash 








leader. Othertours. The Shelton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


NAPLES 


wouscow LUrope 


First cabin. University man 





MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships 
Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 


Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 


Two Cruises 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books iree. Highest reierences. 
Bestresults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free searcin. 

Warson E, Coceman, Washington, D. C. 


patentability. 
TO INVENT, 


tions wanted. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers oe 
writing for patents procured through me. 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent a, 


Progress : 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch jo iree report as to 


DOLLARS offered for one invention. 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Worid’s 
sample free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


GUIDE BOOK anag WHAT 
with valiuabie List of Inven- 
sent free. ONE MILLION 





Around the World 
via Panama Cana! 
135 days each cruise— 
$900.00 and up 


Leaving New York, January 16, 1915, 
by S. S. CINCINNATI. January 31, 
LEVELAN 
















by S. S. . Itinerary 
includes San Diego and Panama- 
acific Expositions. 


Cost includes all necessary ex- 





Pat- 


penses afloat and ashore. 











| OER ree 
Write for illustrated boo’: 





500 IDEAL SUMMER 





Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
Owen, 45 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 
write for new 





COLLIE KENNELS 


Patent and 
Randolph & C 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 


“Patent Buyers 
Your Money.” Advice FREE. 


Washington, D. C 


* Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
’ and “How to Get Your 





112-page illustrated brochure with in- 
formation regarding 500 summer resorts in Ver- 
mont and shores Lake Champlain, with hotel. 
farm and village home accommodations. Sent on 
receipt 4c. stamps for mailing. Address SUMMER 
HOMES, No. 11, 385 Broadway, New York. 





RESORTS giving full information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New 
Orleans, ona tae St. 
Louis, San Francisco, 

















0., yas Attorneys, Dept. 13, 






Monti real 








HAWTHORN COLLIE KENNELS 


Beautiful ago sable and white pedigreed 
Scotch = r Puppies, by noted registered 
sires. up. Faithful, loyal, devoted 


a cng | RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass,| We want a 





REAL ESTATE 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS, 21 STATES, | QRpOrEunity, 


$10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools and crops 
often included, tosettle guickly. Big Special 
Bargain List free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Station 14, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 





Factory Representatives 


students, teach ) 
in exclusive territory on highly coupenesative 
and interesting proposition, 


man, give college and class. 
THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. L, Whitney Power Block, 


Highland (Ulster Co.), N.Y. A 


few high class men Cuioge 
ers, s)t 


Surrounded w 
terms. Booklet. 





The Chodikee Lake Hotel and Bungalows 


accommodation of families or individuals. Useful 
activities or play forchild and adult. Unusual table. 
Perfect sanitation—running water in each room. 
the charm of decency. 


refined resort for 





Most 2 ° 
Its Sights and Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 





College men 


A. chatty, entertaining guide to th 
Ceoatuamier. Ad pg fe ability. TEMPLE |EUROT ENT | ae ge fhe)! National ‘ apital, full of anecdote and 
te for full 1 t f unconventional description. 
is atve onllage Aaa ‘class mepteans | * FO Lh oe Bert, ye 12mo, Cloth. ieee of Tex! and 





pricesin the world, Address 
149 Tremont se. 





Cleveland, Ohio | 


PLE TOURS 


Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 


0 
Price, $1.00 Net; by mail, $7.09. 





Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Mexico 


On account of the landing of arms at 
lexico, the Hamburg-American line is 
10,000, but will appeal. 


Villa, being delayed in his progress 

torn-up railroads, issues an appeal 
mericans, guaranteeing the safety of 
life .and property and asking for 
uion. 


Because of the unwillingness of the 
rs to receive Constitutionalist dele- 
util the Carranza Government has 
an armistice, the Niagara Falls 
nference comes to a deadlock. 
\laas, driven out of Saltillo, reaches 
Potosi after a twelve days’ fight. 
fuerta’s willingness to resign has been 
ed officially by the Mexican dele- 
the peace conference. 

nt effort is made to stop a Ward line 
sailing from New York to Tampico 
is for the Constitutionalists. 


Foreign 
Che new Provisional Government in 
recognized by the United States, 
i, Brazil, and Chile. 
» bombarding Durazzo, the capital of 





The steam whaler Karluk, Captain 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Bartlett, flagship of the Stefansson arctic 
expedition, is reported sunk off the northeast 
coast of Siberia, but all the crew safe on 


Wrangell Island. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway liner Empress of 
Ireland encounters the collier Storstad during 
a fog in the St. Lawrence River and sinks 


immediately. The dead, according to latest | 
figures, are 1,024, while the total saved 
number 452. 
May 30.—King Alfonso receives Kermit 
Roosevelt. 
The Agquitania, newest and largest British 


liner, sails on her maiden voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York. 


May 31.—Suffragettes cause disorder and 
terrupt services in St. Paul's 
London. 


in- 
Cathedral, 


The New York Shipbuilding Company negoti- 
ates with Greece for the purchase of old 
American war-ships and orders for a new 
dreadnought. 


June 1.—British suffragettes burn and destroy 
a historic church at Wargrave, near Henley. 
June 2.—The French Cabinet resigns. 


France decides to accord Colonel Roosevelt 
the recognition customarily accorded to 
reigning monarchs. 


London strikers obtain a $500,000 building 
contract, eliminating the contractor entirely. 





June 3.—An English suffragette attacks with a 
hatchet and a wounds an attendant in the 
Doré Gallery, London, who attempts to stop 
her from hacking valuable pictures there. 
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Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
May 30.—President Wilson addresses 


A. R. Memorial meeting at 
an earlier refusal. 


the G. 
Arlington, after 


June 1.—The House votes, 207 to 0, 
labor-unions from prosecution 
Sherman Law. 


to exempt 
under the 


GENERAL 





May 28.—A partially successful flight is made 
by Glenn Curtiss in the old “aerodrome” of 
Dr. Langley’s invention, in an attempt to 


prove this machine to be the first practicable 
heavier-than-air flier. 


May 29.—The General Education Board an- 
nounces gifts from Mr. Rockefeller amounting 
to $1,400,000. 


May 31.—New York customs receipts show a 
decrease of $8,600,009, but indicate a larger 
volume of business under the new tariff. 
Lord Wimborne and the British polo 
arrive in New York. 

June 1.—Mount Lassen, a volcanic 
northern California, becomes active. 


team 


peak in 





Grand.—Hvusspanp—“‘ Is this butter per- 
feetly fresh?” 


Wire—“ The dealer told me it was just 
from the crematory.”—Birmingham Age 
Herald. 
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summer 


Rese one night vo ehom Boston on luxurious steamers of t 
Cis: n-Yarmout Line to Yarmouth, .—excel- an t e 
lent p: lor and dining car Dae over the Ocean Shore Route. | 
Splendi:i | iotel, Club, Cottage and Camping accommodations at reason- | : Boies " s . 
able rates, mid historical scenes, ey BO ber and Halifax, a | Vv can cruise for a week within the Gulf of Maine on the finest 

e Fortress Yy- Here you can enjoy Ameri Merck Jessels —superb table service —luxurious 
One night Tuna, lakeandstream fishing, hunt- Fh Beacon oe cost ~ mga — a ee 
from Boston ing. nce = Se peta Praga par eee 4 The M W "4 fel V c North 

riving, golfand tennis in invigorating pine- i i i 

Scented climate. Write today for free booklet picturing 700 miles of e Most Wonderful Vacation ounity ™ ae America, ° 
nature’s most beautiful summer peninsula. Spend a pl » and never be distant by more than a day’s journey from New 


Halifax & South Western Railway 


P.D. 








faew’ 


which your family will always remember. 


Mooney, G. P. A., Halifax, N. 8. 


‘ring your family to 


‘NCVA SCO 


for the 






York or Boston. 


FREE Booklet 
Write today 











Tour: 


EUROPE 


Remarkabkk 


Special 


quent De; 


Small ; 
Luxury « 


quent de; 
The One 


s forthe Diseriminating 


General Tours and Tours to 


BUREAU OF 


SaSwe University Travel 


The best touris the one that has the —_ leader; 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 


VISIT THE COAST OF MAINE 


Big new steel steamships connect New York 
and Boston with the summer resorts of Maine, 
New Brunswick and the Maritime Provinces 


Your choice of 15 routes. a e 
best and cheapest way to travel with the most invigorating vacation. 


Total 2400 statute miles. Combine the 








Regions. Small Parties. Fre- it matters little where he goe 
wpa: Greece, italy, 
ROUND THE WORLD SUMMER | Centrai Europe, 
Norway. Russia. 


rties for delightful Tours of 


e months to a year. Fre- 


TOURS 


The Outdoor Tour 





tures, a to January. 
Right Wa 


Frequent Sailings, 


Italy in October. 





Send for Booklet B 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 


Pier 19, No. River, New York 
or India Wharf, Boston 








June 6—September 19. 
































Which Booklet ‘ee we send you? The Double Tour: 

Dato ri EECOMB CO.) [ AROUND | trsv:'sitcria to China | SEE NEW YORK CITY A b P k 
lon, New York, Phila., cago, § " i | ee fort y. ye a 
~ the WORLD} 27¢ 22", stpming | Qoktgedng Vache" Chivon around. Alan: spury far 








Attrac 
= 


First 


ew Y« 


rranean and Northern Countries 


PENSION TOURS at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
300 Washington St., Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb’ Co., Agents 
rk Phila 





EUROPE 


tive Trips at Moderate Cost 


Management. Small Parties. 


Class. All Expenses, $1625 for details. 


The Standard Tour: 
New York October 31, 
reaching San Francisco in May for 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Special Announcement ready now. 


Be! TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. 


Sail August 1. 


East-bound from 


or November 28, | orinformation. SIGHT-S 


co.,1 


hattan Island twice daily; 40 miles; 3 hours. 
The trip of a lifetime; a revelation every 
minute. Write or *phone for illustrated folder 
EEING YACHT 
73 5th Ave. Fatinn B suilding), Tele- 


phone 5441 Gramercy, New York. 





country ; no Mosquitoes; no saloons; 


Bureau, 317 Boardwalk, Asbury Park, N. J. 


SOLVES ALL SUMMER PROBLEMS 
The ideal family resort of America; seashore and 
200 hotels. F, 
bookles send stamp to Municipal Information 


or 








Write 





Chicago San Fran. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


burs de | 


Send for program desired 


nos. COOK & SON 





Five Series of Spring 
and Summer Tours 
to all parts of the 
Early tours via Mediter- 
omplete range of routes and 
lusive features, 


T Book * 


ixe, 43d Annual Series, 
ites. Program ready, 


All 








way, 264 5th Ave., New York SUMMER TOUR TO JAPAN | Justsend roc postagefor utomobile Tours free on request. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS **Parcel No. 4 
17th ANNUAL CRUISE, a your travel desires, write us. Official iotervetional Autotravel Co. 
ep. 14; 65 days, $400 up. Information Bureau 26-30 Morning Post —y 
S.s.* Rotterdam” (24,170 W. DUNNING & co. a 346 The Strand, London, England 
p-overs ; Paris or London, 1 week. 102 oul =. Hous Boston, Mass. | of Switzerland 
CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. Frees Oakland, ‘Oakland, Cal. \ 241 Fifth Avenue, New York — 


ATOURS IN EUROPE 


Luxurious Cars for Hire 
Finest Service in Europe 
Inclusive Rates, No Extras 
Routes Compiled (free) for Patrons 
32 Motor Routes Through Gt. Britain 
and Ireland,’’ mailed free to any address 
Fraser, N McLean Auto Tours & Hire Co. | 
Hamburg-Amerika House 
14 and 15 Cockspur St.. 

or from Literary ; Digs st, N 


EUROPE — ORIENT 


An especially fine tour sailing June 2 | 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
AROUND THE WORLD | 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in F aw 





Europe via Mediterranean 
Long and short tours sail June—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers 


Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


16th 
YEAR 


See EUROPE in » an AUTO! 





London, 5 W. » Eng. 
Y. 





27. 











Plan your trip now a 
let us help you. We will 
send you our “ 
No. 4,”’ a special selec- 
tion of inspiring book- 
lets, a tourist map and 
our official Hotel Guide. 








We rent the best Automobiles for 
| British and_ Continental touring at the 
lowest tariff in Europe. ,‘Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, full information, 
10,000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
_ ue scheme of Personally Conduct- 


Parcel 
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The New Locomobile 
With 105 Refinements 


Touch the Button to Start 


Something new originated by our Engineers and 
developed by the Westinghouse Company for us. 


Left Drive ‘‘The Style’’ 


Last year we built both right and left drive—this 
year left drive only. ‘The owner, who wishes to 
sit next to the driver, does not have to walk 
around the front of the car in the mud. 


Center Control is in Favor 
The Locomobile driver changes gears with the 
right hand, the safest and most natural way. Few 
drivers are left handed. The Locomobile is the 
only left-drive quality Six with four speeds and 
center control. 


One Man Top Refinements 


Storm curtains adjusted and fastened inside of 
car. Clear vision for driver. "Two oval plate 
glass windows in rear. Adjustable fastening, top 
to windshield. 


Smart Low Lines 
The new Locomobile will be greatly admired on 
account of its low sweeping lines. 

Style in the Chassis 


The Locomobile is the only quality car with six 
cylinders, four speeds, multiple disc clutch, left 
drive, and center control. 


The First Electrically Locked Car 


An owner can now leave his car feeling that it 
will not be tampered with or stolen. A turn of 
your ‘* Yale’’ key automatically locks the car 
dead — ignition, lights —everything. Another 
turn locks the signal lights on. Another turn— 
the car is free to operate. The first car to be 
automatically, electrically and mechanically locked. 


The New Mode in Lamps 


Abroad you see smooth, unbroken lines. We 
interpret this by incorporating. the side lamps in 
the head lights. This places the signal lamps in 
a better position and beautifies the car. 


Style Features 


The New Radiator. The New Bonnet panelled 
at the front with vertical openings at the rear in 
the Continental Style. A longer and more 
sweeping Cow/. Fine proportion between Bod) 
and Bonnet. Pure stream line. The new one- 
piece Fenders are moulded to graceful contours, 
carrying out the foreign effect. 


Four Speed Selective 


High grade cars abroad have four speeds, not 


three. Four speeds are decidedly the thing. 


Our Four Car a Day policy is back of all these refinements. Not to see how many cars 
we can build, but how we//. In addition to our standard bodies, we have ordered 
special bodies from the fashionable builders of Paris and New York. Exclusive 
upholstery fabrics selected by our artist from patterns imported to our order. 


Send for the Locomobile Book. 


The Locomobile Company of America 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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of the World Gr of theWorld 


More than all other High Grade 
American cars combined, selling 
at or more than the Cadillac price 


Such is the record to date 
of this year’s Cadillac sales 


STE 






More than half of the buyers of high grade cars, investing $1975 


or more, have this year shown their preference for the Cadillac. 


More than half of such buyers, after carefully weighing the evi- 
dence, have decreed the Cadillac to be the car which offers 
the greatest value in the investment. 


More than half of such buyers, after mature deliberation, have 
reached the conclusion that the Cadillac is the car which evi- 
dences the greatest advancement in motor car development. 


More than half of such buyers have adjudged the Cadillac to 
be the car which provides the highest degree of comfort, 
luxury and convenience. 


| More than half of such buyers have awarded the verdict to 
iH the Cadillac as the car which affords the acme of all ‘round 
i efficiency. 


More than half of such buyers believed the Cadillac to be the 
car which contributes most to lasting satisfaction and con- 
tentment. 


More than half of such buyers were convinced that the Cadillac 
is the car which provides in most abundant measure, all of 
those qualities which contribute to the charm of motoring. 


Has ever a motor car received such overwhelming endorsement? 


STYLES AND PRICES 






Standard Touring Car, five passenger . . . . $1975 
Seven passenger car .... - $2075 Landaulet Coupe, three pass. . $2500 
Phaeton, four passenger . . . 1975 Inside drive Limousine, five pass. 2800 
Roadster, two p g oes oe Standard Limousine, seven pass. 3250 


All prices are F. 0. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Sanda ——— — + " Standard 
of the World 2 ” of the World 
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n purchasing. table silver there is a distinct 
buying, a antage in the knowledge that 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silver plate is the brand 
which is sold with‘an unqualified Sparantee 
made possible by the actual test of over 65 years 


Sold by leadtinss Dealers Send for illustrated Catalogeie“ F=87 # 





( 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO, MERIDEN, CONN. f 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. é 


NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Che Weokls Longest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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You are now wasting 
many times the price 
of this machine—by 
stage coach methods. § 





IA 


To save further losses, investigate nozw. 


IM 





PIONEER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 


CONTRACTING PLUMBERS. STEAM AND 
HOT WATER FITTERS 


PP dn deo EE Cae Save clerk-time 
~ s. aoe ata maa ae on your billing 


Your present typewriter would 
quickly type this bill-—up to the 
torn-off point. Then comes a de 
lay. 





* NP. brese pipe Pa eee Before the total can be entered 
the bill must be accurately footed 
Peay eat ae ba ig oP Biceans then proved. 

— = Sait The Remington Adding and 

2 ee ans ; Subtracting Typewriter —a com 
’ plete correspondence typewriter 

cuts out this time-waste. It ty7 

fotals and proves simultaneously. 

It dispatches bills and statements 

with through-express speed. It 

proves instantly. 

Users report time-saving of 20% 
to 70%. And remember: “By sim- 
ply touching a lever the machine 
is ready for your letter writing. 

If you want to know how you 
0 000 0S8 6S can use this machine to relieve 

high-paid help of the drudgery of 
adding—how you can save val- 
uable clerk-time, whether your 
business is large or small—how 
you can insure correct footings on 
every bill you se nd out write for 
illustrated folder, “The Story of 
a Day's Work.” 


_ REMINGTON 
Adding and Subtracting 


_ FYFEWRITER 


{ WAHL MECHANISM) 


KT 














ON 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


or clear, clean, typecvriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: # LETTERS AND ART: 
Mexican Gun-Running . ; ; , omer = 
More Federal Power Over the Railroads conga set Sienes » Wise in Super-Ballet 
Fay pupregeeian . enema America’s Youngest Art 
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Trust Bills and Prosperity Indicting the Bad Taste of To-Day 
Labor Exemption Upheld 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 

FOREIGN COMMENT: The Slaves of Turpentine. 
Irish ‘‘Indifference”’ about Home Rule A Christian Endeavor in Spain 
Japan’s Insurgent Premier. . Catholic Indictment of the Republic in Portugal et 
Impatience at Vera Cruz . 
White Peons in South America 
Russo-German War-Tal ; 
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CURRENT POETRY 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 3 
AStrangeSense in Plants o% REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 1494-1497 
ete. pees . os Se aaa ay 

Dp ® o<«e 
Til- Health ‘from Mow Houses. Fotos 2 MISCELLANEOUS 1497-1517; 1524 
anted: An Electric Nerve-Saver . . 
Diagnosing Fifth-Century Diseases 5 
Rope as Strong as Steel... . INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 1518-1523 























STUDY LAW Bre ere Pine Tree Camp For Girls 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 1ON ’ The University of Chicago 2,000 feet above sea in pine-laden 7, Poconos. Near New 


ESTAB Yorkand Phila. Bungalows and tents on hill. Lake and field 
, sports; domestic science; handcrafts; horseback riding; cor- 
Four Courses: College, Post-Graduate, Business in addition to resident rective gymnastics; tutoring; dietitian. Nine weeks $125. Booklet 


Law and Bar Examination Review. work, offers also instruc- : A 
APPROVED BY BENCH AND BAR Psa - cunenstedlenan, : MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE, 905 South 47th Street, Phila. Pa, 





ye have trained hundreds of young men for the ast ni? 

Legal Profession. Send today for catalog con- RY Ie a For detailed in- ) 1 Catirornia, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoover Streets 

taining rules for admission to the bar of the formation address \ ° > ° “CASA DE ROSaS 
pooness Foca Reagan g . Girls’ Collegiate School, <*>) %..0 
: ; ae A 22nd ¥ U. of C. (Div. R Chicago, ll, Mite Tore zine Ba 2 -redited at leading colleg 
ee eoneene School of Law 5 in ear le (Div. R icago, begins September 20th. Accredited at leading college 


Musie, art 
0 Reaper Block. Chicago ‘Se | cymnasium, domestic science. Beautiful buildings. Limited number 











of resident pupils. Advanced courses for high school g: aduates 
Miss Pansons and Miss Dennes, Principals 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. AFTER DEATH. A new view by | 
a Harvard Professor. An antidote for 




















the fear of Death. Booklet 10 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 215, HOLYOKE, MASS. = 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, iorm, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
r.J pp eee aapoel Lip —— s Magariae 
og ldare 
THE HOME C ‘ORRESPONDE “NC E SCHOO! 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 
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(This picture has no title.) ) “Vou Must Speak!” 


Such requests come to every live man, 
occasionally or frequently. Make sure 
€ that what you say and the way you say 
at, will entertain, convince, and enthuse 
Special For the best title to this picture 4 your hearers. You can do it. Give Gren- 


Offer 


Enclosed 


ville Kleiser (former Yale Instructor) 

fifteen minutes of your time daily, and ]J 
find One Dol he will quickly teach you by mail how to |f 
lar (Canadian 


$1.13, Foreign ° Make After-dinner Speeches 
$1.26). Send Lirs Address Board Meetings 
fur three months to Z 2 Propo Toast 


Sell Goods 
Speak in Public—anywhere 


in 20 words or less 





will pay $500 


Open only to new subscribers; no The current issues of Lire contain full 
subscription renewed at this rate. information about the conditions of the 
LIF E, 62 West 31st Street, New York contest. It is not necessary to be a Write a eet an ate for full free 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6,04) subscriber to Lire in order to compete, ik 
Single copies 10 cents. Every Tuesday. All news-stands lhe contest is open to everyone. | Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 131, New Yo 


His Mail Course will give you sell- 
confidence; it will advance you socially 
and commercially. 
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The Big Things 
Goodyear Did 


Stop and consider—you men who fight 

battles—what it meant to win top place 
in Tiredom. 

There were dozens of rivals—some strongly 

intrenched. And for years Goodyear held 

about the bottom place. 

Now Goodyears rule. And so far this year, despite 

all competition, the enormous army of Goodyear users has 

increased 55 per cent. Consider what big things we must 

have done to win a triumph like that in this hard-fought field. 


These Are Some of Them 


We put in charge of our factory men of high ideals. 
Men who believed that the only way to win was to 
build the best tire in the world. 


These things combat your four greatest tire troubles 
in ways that no maker has followed. 


We Reduced Tire Cost 


We built new factories, modernly equipped. We in- 
vented labor-saving machinery, employed experts in efh- 
ciency. As our output increased we reduced overhead 
cost 24 per cent and labor cost 25 per cent. We re- 
duced, at the same time, our profit margin, until last year 
it averaged 6% per cent. 


We gave them carte blanche, and they built the best 
tires. But the tires they built were costly. For a long, 
long time No-Rim-Cut tires cost users one-fifth more 
than other standard tires. That made the Goodyear 
battle hard. 


But we went still further. We established a depart- 
ment of Research and Experiment, and put scores of 
experts in it. We spent in this way $100,000 yearly— 
just to learn how to better these tires. And we adopted 
every betterment, regardless of its cost. 


No Rival Followed 


Insome of these ways no rival has followed. Goodyears 
are still the only tires which embody these costly features: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which has ended 
the chiefest tire trouble. That faultless feature we control 
by secrecy. It has saved tire users millions. 


Our “On-Air” cure. All No-Rim-Cut tires are 
final-cured on air-filled tubes, under actual road condi- 
tions. This is done to save the countless blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. This one extra process—employed 
by no other maker—adds to our tire cost $450,000 
per year. 


No-Rim-Cut tires—built better than ever— 
sell at half the old-time prices. These tires— 
once the costliest—now undersell 16 other 
makes. 


That's our biggest achievement. Right in the first 
cost it often saves you 25 per cent. It insures you four 
Goodyears for what some makers ask for three tires. 


The other savings are hidden. This one is clear: 
Goodyear prices mean an actual saving, clear and un- 
disputed—paid you at the start. 


Tell your dealer you want Goodyear tires. Then you 
get all these savings. Any dealer who hasn't Goodyears 
can get them from our nearest branch. 


(jOOD)“YFAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





Our rubber rivets. Hundreds of these are formed 
in each tire, during vulcanization, to combat loose treads. 
This method—used by us alone—has reduced by 60 
per cent the risk of tread separation. 


Our All-Weather tread. This is a_ tough, 
double-thick anti-skid, as smooth as a plain tread, but 
grasping wet roads with countless deep, sharp-edged grips. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada London, England 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


(1622) 

















Ohe 
AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


A New Land of Enterprise 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


This new book, designed for wide, popular read- 

ing, isthe result of a special visit made by the 

author to Argentina. The world is awakening 

to the agricultural and commercial potentiali- 
aties of the Republic, and a growing interest is 
manifest on all 
hands regarding 
the place Argen- 
tina is going to occupy among the nations ofthe 
world. Here are but a few of the chapter head- 
ings:—Some Aspects of Buenos Aires—Railway 
Development in the Republic —- Argentina’s 
Partin Feeding the World— Live Stock in the 
Republic—The Future of Agriculture—A Trip 
Into the Andes—-Tucuman and the Sugar In- 
dustry—The Industrial Side of the Republic— 
Prospects and Problems. Illustrated with 4o 
Full-Page Illustrations. Octavo, cloth. $1.50 
net; average carriage charges 12 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-350 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





THE LITERARY 


Lady Hester Lucy 
Stanhope 


A New Light on Her 
Life and Love Affairs 
By FRANK HAMEL 


Listed abroad among the twelve 

most important books of the year. 

Here for the first time the mystery of Lady 
Stanhope is cleared up, and just as the publi- 
cation of certain Bronté letters recently created 
discussion, so will criticism follow the publica- 
tion of Lady Hester's letters in this volume. 


With 20 illustrations. 
Octavo, cloth, boxed, $5.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Other Side of the Lantern 


By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. A personally conducted 


tour around the world without leaving your armchair, 
physician to the late K 


ings have been called for, the truest measure of its inter« 


Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net ; by mail $2.40. 
Original Edition, $4.00 net; by mail $4.21. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ing of England, Sir Frederick was 
favored with letters of introduction which enabled him to 
see every phase of life (of court and people) in the various 
countries visited. A peculiarly graphic style enables him to 
present these in most vivid form to the reader. Several print- 
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Tenement Tommy 


‘Hello, Agin’”’ 





Tommy Asks for 
A Square Deal 





E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 


No trees, no grass, not even a whiff of 


fresh air,—in the only world Tommy 


knows. Ash cans are his background, 
and the rattle and roar of traffic his envi- 
ronment. 


Tommy’s widowed mother is brcken 
with worry ; his sisters and brothers are 
as pallid and frail as he. The winter 
struggle has sapped their vitality. 

They need to breathe some- 
thing pure and fresh,—a taste 
of sunshine and outdoor free- 
dom,—an outing in the country 
or at the seashore. 


But between Tommy and 


his needs stands 
poverty, the result of SUGGESTIONS 
A lawn sociable by 


misfortune. He must suffer 


just as if . —_ all his fault. She omy 

And this is why Tommy a ...4 party at yout 
appeals for a square deal. ~ summer hotel ot 
Nor does he wish you to camp. 


forget his mother, or his 
“pals” and their mothers,— 
all in the same plight. 


A subscription 
among yout 
friends. 


This Association every summer 
sends th ds of “T t Tom- 





mies, mothers and babies to the country and 
Sea Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney 
Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or 
any amount 
us to answer 


_ care to contribute, will help 
ommy’s appeal. 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR., President 


R. FULTON CUTTING, Chairman, Finance Committee 














Two Wholly New Dictionaries 


Entirely Revised and Reset from 
Cover to Cover 
The Funk « Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries 
spell e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y in the classroom; 
insist upon their use if you are connected 
with school or classroom work. 


The NEW 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 


AN ideal small dictionary for all general pur- 





poses—widely used in homes and offices, 
especially adapted, and already widely adopted 
for use in schools, Defines and explains 48,000 


words and phrases, including among then many 
important terms not found in any other dictionary 
designed for similar use. The definitions are all 
by simple, explicit statement, and not by long 
or abstruse synonyms that must in turn be 
looked up. 1,000 pictorial illustrations eluci- 
date the text. The work contains an exclusive 
compounding system which clearly indicates 
how and when the hyphen should be used. It 
shows at a glance which words should be \ ritten 
with Capital initial letters, because on/y such 


words as should be so written are capitalized 
in the book. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Exact, Inclusive, Defini- Thorough Etymolocies are 
tions.— The most com- given in clearanid simple 
mon meaning is always | form. A wholly new fea 
placed first. ture in a dictionary of this 


size. 

Exclusive Capitalization. 
—It capitalizes only such 
words as require capitals. 
Exclusively has 3,000 New 
Words found in no other 
dictionary designed for 
similar uses. 

“This thoroughly up-to-date and remarkably compact 
dic tionary is admirably adapted for general use where 
an unabridged dictionary is too unwieldy for practica- 
bility.""—The Philadelphia Press. 

“Very convenient. The inclusion of proper n: 
abbreviationsin one alphabetical order with t! 
words is a convenience in a dictionary of this 
The Sun, New York. 

PRICE: 


The Spellings conform to 
those adopted by the best 
philologists. 

Exclusive Compounding 
System.—lIt indicates the | 
difference between hy- 
phenated compounds and 
close compounds. \ 
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-Cloth, $1.00; indexed, $1.25 


The NEW 


CONCISE 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary) 





Defines and explains about 35,000 words and 
phrases, and contains 780 pictorial illustrations, 
Pronunciation.— Pronunciation is indicated by the 
Revised Scientific Alphabet and also by the Text- 
book Key, or old system of notation. 

Definitions.—The definitions are clear and explicit— 
simple and easy to understand—written in defini- 
tive statement, not exprest by many-sy!l ibled 
synonyms beyond the student's comprehension. 

Capitalization.— The book is a sure guide in the 
matter of capitalization; only such words as should 
be written or printed with initial capital letters are 
capitalized in the vocabulary. 


Prepositions.—The Concise indicates the correct use 
of prepositions. 

Appendix. — The Appendix embraces several novel 

, features: Faulty Diction; Rules for Spelling; Proper 


Names of All Kinds; Foreign Words and IP) rases; 
Symbolic Flowers and Gems; Abbreviations and Com 
tructions, Etc. 

“A book that should appeal to all persons who need 4 
handy dictionary—one just large enough to drop con 
veniently into the pocket.""—The Baltimore American. 

“The little book will prove a convenience to many.” — 
The Sun, New York. 


Get the NEW CONCISE Standard 
if you would have the best ready-reference dictionary 
for your children; or for your own general home of 
office use. 

For schools it is the PROVEN SUPERIOK of all 
dictionaries of its size. 

12mo, cloth, 60c; with patent Thumb Notch 

Index, 25c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Books That Build 
Mental, Moral ana Physical 


STRENGTH 


The Heart and Blood-Vessels 


heir Care and Cure and the General Management 
of the Body. By 1. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. Get this 
important new book. It shows you how to be sound 
and happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers 
of breakdown—How to reconstruct a mismanaged 
or ‘run-down” body. Plain, practical guidance along 
the lines of simple, natural living, by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. Cloth bound. $1.25 net; 
by mail, with average carriage charges, $1.37. 


Personal Power 
By Keith J. ‘Thomas. In this book the author 
learly points out ways to develop will-power, men- 
mneentration, and winning personality. He gives 
tical directions for acquiring the faculty of read- 
1en, and understanding human nature, includ- 
hose basic impulses that move men to definite 
n. Ina word—the book fits men forleadership. 
. 300 pages. $1.75 net;.by mail, with average 
je charges, $1.87. 


The Education of Self 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many standard 

n mental science. **This book shows the price- 

jue, mental, moral and physical, of the habit 

power of self-control. It tells the ordinary man 

oman just how to go to work and how tocon- 

. in order to secure the benefits of such a valu- 

abit of life. The discussion is always philo- 

hieal and charmingly direct and personal.”’-—N. 

limes. Cloth. 350 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with 
arriage charges, $1.62. 


The Education of the Will 


Jules Payot, Ph.D. A famous book. Dr. 
Payot shows how one may begin to educate the will, 
and how the habit, once formed, will grow stronger 
each day. He is no theorist; he is intensely practical. 
Clo 150 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with arerage 
cge charges, $/.62. 


Nervous Breakdowns 
ind How to Avoid Them. By Charles D. Mus- 
M.D. Any man whosets out to accomplish 
important, and therefore necessarily trying work, 
is obliged to equip himself with some knowledge of 
the nervous system—its possibilities, capabilities, 
and itsliability to exhaustion. Truly, as Dr. Mus- 
grove says, “It is the natures of finest fibre which 
uplish the most, and it is they who are most 
to give way beneath the strain."’ z2mo, 
$1.00 net; by mail, with average carriage 
charges, $1.08. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York Stirring 
Inspiriting 


Books Which Point the Way to Added 
a 


Power ana Poise 








This New Book will Show You 
HOW TO WIN 


POPULARITY—PRESTIGE- POWER 


in club work. It outlines the manage- 

ment of every phase of club activity. 

In compact, immediately usable form, it supplies 
all the knowledge necessary in order that you 
may know what to do with your club, and what 
your club can do for you. =~ 


The Club Woman’s Handybook 


of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
For many years in charge of ciuh work in the Free 
Public Library, Newark, N./. 
Ina volume so compact as to fit into a handbag» 
this guide-book gives the club woman the neces 
sary tools to organize and conduct her club: 


Herein you will find: 

Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 
—Book Lists—Topics for Papers— 
Outlines for Programs—Complete 
Programs—-And Full Information 
as to the use of Libraries and 
Literary Tools — And Public 
Sources of Information on People 

and Topics of the Day. 





16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75c net 
Average carriage charges Se ex. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 








THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President 


Founded 1867 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


Illustrated catalog free on request to 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


49th Season Opens September 14th 











THE NEW 





ON’T TALK :: 
SOCIAL — to support 
encycLorcomn REF ORM 


OF SOCIAL REFORM, 
latest, most reliable, most comprehensive work ever 


published. Nearly 7oo large pages. 
Write for special terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





unless you have 
most reli- 


able, up-to-date 


just issued, is the 


Price $7 50. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 


RRORS IN WORDS | 


Spoken or Written 


Easily corrected or avoided if you have 


DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY. Ph.D., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 240 pages, 7 5c net; by mail, 83c. 


“It shonld be on the table of every one who 
speak or write pure English.” 


wishes to 
The Philadelphia ltem 


New York 
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Read The Literary Digest En Voyage 


For the convenience of our many patrons accustomed to making frequent ocean voyages, 
| we announce that The Literary Digest in attractive morocco leather covers is now to be had 
jin the reading rooms of the following seventy-five trans-Atlantic liners: 





STEAMERS 
(Aronprinzessin Cecilie 
| Kaiser Wilhelm II 
| Kronprinz Wilhelm 
4 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse 
George Washington 
Berlin 
Prinz Friedrich Withelm 


Hamburg- 





White Star 
Line 


STEAMERS 
( Balti 
Cedri. 


American Line 


STEAMERS 
( Vaterland 
Imperator 
Cincinnati 
| Katserin Auguste Victoria 
President Lincoin 
President Grant 
Clevelane 
Amerika 
| Hamburg 
Victoria Luise 
.Volthke 





Celtic 

| Olympic 

4 Maren 
Teutont 
Adriati 
Laurentt: 
Meganti: 





Holland- 


America Line 


STEAM ERS 
New Amsterdam 


STEAMERS 
( Mauretania {qui 
Lusitania -annonia 
Campania Franconia 
) Caronia Laconia 
Carmania Ilunia 
Saxonta Iscania 
Tvernia Iusonia 
Andania 


Carpathia 


tHid 





Noordam 
< Ryndam 
| Rotterdam 
\ Potsdam 


Canadian 


Northern S. S. 


STEAMERS 
) Koval Gee 
) Rova 


ge 


E lu ard 








Scandinavian- 
AmericanLine 


STEAMERS 
(Oscar Il 
} Hellig Olaz 
’ United States 
C. F. Tietgen 


Red Star 


Line 


STEAMERS 
(Lapland 
| 
Finland 
" and 


4 Vader: 


tland 





STEAMERS 

( California A 3 

j) Cameronia merican 
\ Caledonia Line 

Columbia 


STEAMERS 


Philad lphia 





STEAMERS 
( Stampalia 
Ancona 
| America 
(Duca D’ Aosta 


Atlantic 
Transport 


Line 





STEAMERS 
Vinnchaha 
Vinnetonka 
Vinneapolis 


Vinnewasha 








Clyde Line—6 Steamers 
N.Y. & Porto Rico S. S.—5 Steamers 


Also the Following Coastwise Lines: 


United Fruit Co.’s 
“Great White Fleet” 
—20 Steamers 


Mallory Line—6 Steamers 


Ward Line— /0 Steamers 














The Literary Digest is also to be found in the reading rooms of the library cars of 
nearly all the through trains of the leading American railways. 


Thefiterary Digest 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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Three years ago, the output of the Paice fac- | fi": 


oncernin; 


* = |f summariz 
tory was only 300 cars. Now, we build 13,000 | f°": 
Just consider these figures for a moment. Public demand has absorbed Paige cars in every State |=/h a 
From 300 to 1 3,000 is a tremendous stride. Reduced of the Union—and many lands oversea. FS 
to terms of men and human activity, these figures become Public demand has increased Paige sales from $44,000 =) profess th 
an inspiration that must seize upon the imagination of every to more than $1,250,000 a month. Eelfe wltho one 
American man and woman. Three years is but a short As you consider: this three year record, one perfectly irre- : 
time. Yet-—within this period—the Paige has sprung _ sistible conclusion will begin to lodge in your mind. Such | '0¢ their « 
from nothingness into the very front rank of a national a tidal wave of public appreciation must be based upon [| “argoes w 
industry. something more substantial than mere fancy. Paige value [| Mexico, a: 
The public has demanded more and more Paige cars must be unusual value. Paige cars must have earned 
each year. And step by step with this increasing demand _ their reputation of “preferred investments” with the mo- 
has come the expansion of the Paige Company. tor buying public. The answer must be in the car itself. 
Public demand has moved us bodily from a small, tumble Make it a point to investigate Paige Cars at your first 
down building into the present mammoth Paige factory. opportunity. Approach this investigation from any angle 
Public demand has replaced a small handful of work- that you will. Then—beyond any question of doubt— you 
men with a veritable army. will understand the motive which has prompted so many 
Public demand has increased our sales organization hard headed men to;stake their faith and money to the ex- 
from 39 to 1026 Paige agencies. tent of more than a million and a quarter dollars a month. 


‘ ” 
‘36”’—Glenwood $ 1 2 7 5 Get acquainted with the 
Paige literature will Model ; . i 


Paige dealer in your 
. be sent upon request. 116-inch wheel base—left side drive center control—multiple community and ask by Huerta’ 

disc cork insert clutch—silent chain drive for camshaft, pump, for a demonstration 
generator and magneto—fully equipped, including Gray & Davis large unitelectric starting and lighting system. ; 
Paige **25"°—110-inch wheel base, fully equipped, $900—with electric lighting and starting —$975. 


ihe Paige Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. {jes 
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